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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


UNIVERSAL regret was caused by the announcement at the end 
of September that the state of Mr. Chamberlain’s health would 
a oe compel him to cancel all public engagements 
sli this autumn, and take a prolonged rest. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that he is only 
afflicted by his life-long enemy, gout, and that all the malicious 
rumours of “complications” which Radical journalists are 
becoming somewhat ashamed of having invented, are without 
any shadow of foundation. There have been absolutely no com- 
plications whatsoever, and Mr. Chamberlain may be expected 
after his well-earned rest to return like a giant refreshed to head 
the fight against the Disruption of the United Kingdom next year, 
and to continue his missionary labours in the cause of Empire. 
Meanwhile his absence creates a great void in our public life, 
which is almost as much felt by his opponents as by his sup 
porters, and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
graceful allusions to his health made by leading Liberals, or the 
friendly references in the Radical Press. Politics are dreary 
without his splendid strenuousness. The Liberal Party has lost 
its objective ; the Unionists are utterly stagnant. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s absence affords, however, absolutely no pretext for any 
supineness on the part of his followers, as is pointed out in an 
able article on “‘ The Fiscal Problem” by “ Compatriot,” to which 
we would particularly direct the reader’s attention. On the con- 
trary, our great leader’s temporary incapacity casts a special 
duty upon all of us to keep the cause of Fiscal Reform in the 
foreground, It has made greater progress since the historic 
VOL, XLVIII 24 
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Birmingham speech of May 16, 1903, than has ever been made 
in such ashort time by any political movement in British history, 
and it is now fortified by a body of argument and experience 
such as did not then exist. For one thing the enemy have been 
compelled to change their ground completely, and their staple 
arguments have collapsed. When British exports were at a 
low ebb three years ago, we were told that this was of no con- 
sequence, because our prosperity depended exclusively on our 
imports, and if we took care of the imports the exports would take 
care of themselves. But the moment improvement set in in our 
export trade—owing to transitory causes which we fear may not 
last, and which are nothing like as sound as they seem, because 
our increases are so largely in uncompleted manufactures, while 
Germany is developing the finished article—exports became the 
criterion of national prosperity. The imports have been for- 
gotten, though doubtless directly our exports decline, free im- 
porters will fall back on what Mr. Morley contemptuously termed 
“the verbal jingle of an abstract dogma,” and every Cobdenite 
platform will once again resound with the lying refrain, “ Take 
care of the imports and the exports will take care of themselves,” 


THE one outstanding over-shadowing fact is that the productive 
power of Great Britain is relatively weaker as compared with the 
ee productive power of her chief competitors, than 
pea it was when Mr. Chamberlain commenced his 

campaign of education and uttered his pregnant 
warnings at Glasgow and elsewhere. It is small consolation to 
a man to be able to run better than he did if his competitors can 
beat him in the race. Out-of-works cannot live on trade statistics, 
and no one can pretend to be satisfied with the state of the skilled 
or unskilled labour market. The problem of unemployment 
remains unsolved. Then again, the Empire has become dis- 
tinctly weaker, as Mr. Chamberlain predicted it must, without 
some form of commercial federation. British influence is on the 
down-grade in Canada, Australia, and South Africa, thanks to 
the negative policy of lassser faire, though it is not yet too late 


to retrieve the position by a constructive policy of savoir 


faire. Certain stock arguments which hypnotised over-timid 
temperaments of the Avebury and James of Hereford type, 
and were the weekly brickbats with which the Spectator bom- 
barded the college don, the schoolmaster, and the country 
parson, have completely broken down. We were told, in season 
and out of season, that German Socialism and American 
Trusts were the inevitable fruits of Protection, and that Free 
Imports provided a sure safeguard against the one and the 
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other. But so rapidly has the Socialist movement developed in 
Free Trade England that leading Liberals are now summoning 
their Party to embark on an anti-Socialist “crusade,” while 
Mr. Lever (Radical and Free Trade M.P.) has organised a Soap 
Combine to remind us that Cobdenism affords no more security 
against Trusts than it does against measles. The price of the 
food of the poor is steadily rising owing to our helpless depen- 
dence on the foreigner. Our only hope for the future lies in the 
policy of Imperial Preference. The Colonies will either continue 
their present preferences to the Mother Country, or deterred 
by her refusal to reciprocate they will enter into preferential 
arrangements with those who will reciprocate. These are the 
alternatives. The British Empire must go forward or it will 
go backward, Things cannot remain as they are ; empires have 
never stood still; and it will largely depend on the activity and 
enthusiasm of Fiscal Reformers this autumn as to whether next 
year’s Colonial Conference marks the end of the beginning, or the 
beginning of the end. 


OwING to the ineffable ineptitude of his Majesty’s Opposition in 
the House of Commons, which is not entirely due to the tem- 
porary absence of Mr. Chamberlain, nor to the 

Wanted— - ae 
.,. _. overwhelming numerical superiority of the enemy, 
ao Sypennen. but primarily to a want of “grit” on our Front 
Bench and to the flabbiness of theUnionist Press, of which one 
section co-operated in assisting Ministers to surrender the 
Transvaal to the Boers, while another is helping them to 
demobilise the British Navy—there has been so far no serious 
concerted effort to open the eyes of the Man in the Street 
to the perils threatening both nation and Empire from the 
continued existence of a Cabinet of wreckers, whose waking 
and sleeping thought is, “ How can we injure British interests ? 
How can we weaken British influence?” Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Co. have already been in power for 
nearly a year, during which time they have been at no pains to 
disguise their ambitions or intentions, while they have given us in 
Whitehall, in Pall Mall and in South Africa a sufficient foretaste 
of their destructive capacity. And yet the Opposition, which 
conventionally exists to oppose, has rejected, through inertia, 
indifference or incapacity, successive golden opportunities for 
bringing the Government to book. We can make some allow- 
ance for the demoralisation produced in the Unionist ranks bysuch 
a débdcle as the last General Election ; but the General Election is 
fading into the dim and distant past, and there are few signs of the 
awakening of our leaders from their Sleeping Sickness, apart from 
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the stimulating activity of Mr. Walter Long, and one striking 
speech from Mr. Austen Chamberlain. How different was 
the situation a quarter of a century ago, when another Liberal 
Government, under the Premiership of a statesman of unique 
personal and Parliamentary prestige, backed by battalions as 
big as they were enthusiastic, confronted a defeated and 
diminutive Opposition ! In the first year of the 1880 Parliament, 
as all may learn from the Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, the 
Gladstone Government was already “on the run.” It was 
beginning to look ridiculous in the eyes of the constituencies, 
thanks to the energy, the initiative and the dauntless determina- 
tion of a handful of Conservatives, who, instead of allowing 
themselves to be cowed by superior numbers, seized every occa- 
sion for harassing Mr. Gladstone, discrediting his colleagues, 
and riddling their proposals with incisive criticism, creating 
opportunities where none presented themselves. 


It makes one’s mouth water to think of the mincemeat to which 
the Fourth Party would have reduced the present Ministry, which 
R is infinitely more vulnerable than the great Cabinet 

Where is the ‘ : 
Fourth Party ? of 1880, during the past Session. Wecan almost 
hear Lord Randolph Churchill’s fiery denuncia- 
tion of the “ terminological inexactitudes,” or, in other words, 
the ocean of lies on which Ministers have the effrontery to 
boast that they floated into office. We can imagine the treat- 
ment which Mr. Birrell and his monstrous measure for the 
endowment of Cliffordism would have received; while Mr. 
Gorst’s handling of the Trade Disputes Bill would have made 
more than one Minister regret that he had ever been born. The 
Equity lawyer who devotes such time as he can spare from his 
pilgrimages to Potsdam to disbanding the British Army would 
likewise have received his deserts, while the peril of allowing an 
unsuccessful brewer to play ducks and drakes with British 
battleships would have been proclaimed from every house- 
top. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the friend of the alien, would have 
been turned inside, and Mr. John Burns would have become 
the butt of every “bus” driver. All the pitiful drivel about 
Disarmament, which forms the stock-in-trade of Ministerial 
oratory, and is regarded abroad as so much evidence of insular 
hypocrisy, would have been mercilessly exposed, as would also the 
folly of meeting German preparations with British perorations, 
while the country would be ringing with the dishonesty of using 
a so-called Free Trade majority for the purpose of carrying a 
Home Rule Bill. Every Government blunder—and no Govern- 
ment has made more blunders—would have become a popular 
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catchword, and long before the adjournment of the House of Com- 
mons in August the public would have realised the utter unfitness of 
the Premier and his colleagues for their position, and there would 
be a general feeling that their days were numbered. Each by- 
election would reflect growing popular distrust, and already our 
anxious kinsmen over the seas would begin to breathe more freely. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in his more rational moments, must regret 
that he sold himself so cheaply to the other side, as there never 
has been, and there never will be, such an opening as the present 
for a guerilla leader; and high and honourable will be the fame 
of whoever has the courage and the capacity to reanimate a 
listless and dispirited Party, and if he cared for his country he 
would have the satisfaction of knowing that he would be dis- 
charging the whole duty of a patriot by denouncing and trouncing 
the Bannermans, the Bryces, the Bruces, the Burnses, the Birrells, 
the Buxtons and the other altruists who are busily engaged in giving 
away the British Empire “ with a pound of tea.” And though 
it required an extraordinary man like Lord Randolph Churchill 
to ‘‘knock out” such an extraordinary man as Mr. Gladstone, 
any ordinary man of average ability and due determination, ought 
to be able to pulverise Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 


As it is, the Opposition have elected to adopt an attitude of 
philosophical detachment towards the Government, both before 
and during the Recess, which is inspired by the 
belief that Ministers will hang themselves, given 
sufficient rope. It is, therefore, deemed wholly 
unnecessary to set the Unionist house in order, while all 
disagreeable questions of Party organisation and Party manage- 
ment are indefinitely shelved. Practically nothing has 
been done, is being done, or will be done to carry out the 
pledges given after the General Election. Sham committees 
discuss paper schemes of reorganisation, and hole-and-corner 
associations adopt bogus votes of confidence in leaders who 
refuse to lead. ‘There has been and there will be no attempt to 
reform the higher personnel of the Unionist Party, or to efface 
the deplorablejimpression made on the country by the lament- 
able performances of the late Government, which was the 
main cause of the débdcle and is the operative obstacle to any 
Unionist revival. All is for the best in the best of all possible 
Parties. “The old gang for the old places” is the Unionist war- 
cry. Is it likely to captivate the country ? In consequence of the 
obscurantism and apathy of our Front Bench, which is “cumbered 
with the ancient and dreary wreckage of the late Administration,” 
and general discouragement of activity among the rank and file, we 
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are making absolutely no progress towards recovery. We have 
won buta solitary by-election (in a three-cornered contest) during 
the past year. At this rate it will take the Unionist Party nearly 
two hundred years to obtain a working majority. And yet the 
Government is plunged in difficulties and has ceased to excite 
the smallest enthusiasm.* There is as little hope for a Party 
under modern democratic conditions which is devoid of direction 
as there would be for an army without a general. We are 
leading an aimless, hand-to-mouth existence like Mr. Micawber. 
Mr. Balfour’s friends are understood to argue that as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who was universally regarded as politi- 
cally defunct in the year 1900, is now at the head of a record 
majority, so history will repeat itself, and we shall see another 
big Balfour majority before we know where we are, provided we 
possess our souls in patience pending the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum. These quidnuncs completely ignore the new 
factor in politics which disturbs all previous calculations, viz., the 
Labour Party and the Labour vote. For the last twenty years 
Unionism has lived by the support of the industrial democracy, 
which we have now lost, and which we must regain before we can 
hope to retrieve our position. We have not onlyto beat Liberalism, 
which ought to be comparatively easy because Liberalism is a 
gigantic imposture, but we must also beat Labour, which has not 
yet been found out. And why should the pendulum swing against 
Labour ? Labour is not in office, and can disclaim all responsi- 
bility for Ministerial blunders. Mr. Keir Hardie and Co. will be 
able to claim credit for every social reform which they can bully 
a weak-kneed Cabinet into accepting, while they will throw the 
blame of every fiasco on the Government. Consequently, the 
swing of the pendulum against the Government may tell more 
in favour of Labour than in favour of Unionism. To do any 
good we have to beat both Labour and Liberalism. ‘This is the 
“ new fact,” which our Front Bench has failed to grasp. It will 
make demands upon the statesmanship and the devotion of the 
Unionist Party, and will require an enthusiasm in its members 
of which so far there are few indications. This “new fact” 
supplies the answer to Mr. Balfour’s comforting assurance that 
“time and the Government are on our side.” 

* The Daily Chronicle, a Liberal newspaper, is responsible for the state- 
ment that on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd George’s meeting at the Birmingham 
Town Hall on October 22, “ elaborate arrangements” had been made for the 
safety of this darling of the people. ‘Close on two hundred policemen kept 
a clear passage, and two cars filled with detectives followed the right hon. 


gentleman’s motor to the Grand Hotel.” This irresistibly recalls Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s famous refrain, “ Guarded as usual.” 
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Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer) is 
so far the single member of the late Cabinet who has shown the 
M faintest appreciation of the causes of the Unionist 
r. Austen ne ; ; 
Chamieiiie downfall, and it is for this reason that his speech 
at the Liberal Union Council at Nottingham on 
October 12 has been hailed with satisfaction by that portion of 
the Unionist Party which is not moribund. While his self- 
complacent colleagues have been informing incredulous audiences 
up and down the country that the catastrophe was entirely due 
to the swing of the pendulum, against which even such a Cabinet 
of all the talents and most of the virtues;could make no headway, 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer has preferred to look facts 
frankly in the face. He candidly confessed that “they could not 
explain a defeat of this kind by the ordinary swing of the pen- 
dulum.” No doubt every Government from the moment of its 
birth began to make enemies. Everything it did, and everything 
it did not do, disappointed some of its friends and irritated some 
of its supporters, and tended to set to work a movement which 
in time might turn a majority into a minority. All these causes 
were necessarily at work with redoubled effect in the case of the 
late Government, which had practically enjoyed an almost un- 
broken spell of power for fifteen years. Still he thought “ they 
must look deeper for the real causes of the magnitude of their 
defeat,” which he attributed to the fact that “ they had exhausted 
the mandate with which they returned to power, and they had 
had no time to prepare the further development of their prin- 
ciples, which might have secured for them a renewed lease of 
confidence from the country.” The election of 1906 proved 
once again, if proof were needed, that they could not conduct a 
Party to success on a policy of passive resistance to any proposals 
however bad, or by a simple defence of good work that the Party 
had done in the past. Parties were living organisations, and 
growth was the law of life. Mr. Austen Chamberlain frankly re- 
cognised, in reviewing the events of the last two years, that “the 
Government’s attitude was not understood or appreciated by the 
country, and that their continuance in office during that time 
had estranged and aggravated large numbers of voters.” We may 
note in passing that the National Review has been assailed by 
every Taper and Tadpole, and has been vilified by all the jour- 
nalistic jackals of the Party for insisting on these elementary 
truths ; but now that they are proclaimed on the authority of an 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, a strange silence has fallen 
both on Tadpole and Taper, while the Daily Telegraph is 
turned to stone, 
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In another passage, which also reads remarkably like a page from 
last year’s “ Episodes of the Month,” Mr, Austen Chamberlain 
admitted that the lateGovernment’s management 
of the Fiscal Question was a contributory cause 
of the catastrophe. ‘“ The country neither 
approved their inaction nor understood their 
silence, and the hesitation and doubt which seemed to afflict the 
Government paralysed the efforts of their most active and ener- 
getic supporters throughout the country. For it was in this 
great attempt to protect British industry, to defend it against 
unfair and unequal competition, and to draw the members of the 
British race into closer commercial federation—it was in this 
policy that the natural development of Unionist principles lay.” 
The speaker drew this inevitable moral from his suggestive review 
of recent events: ‘‘ That their countrymen liked plain speaking and 
clear thinking ; that they would follow a bold lead wisely given ; but 
that they would not continue their confidence in a Government 
that spoke net at all, or spoke with a divided voice upon one of 
the great issues of the day.” Happily they were no longer ham- 
pered by their self-imposed pledges, and “ they had now a decisive 
declaration of Unionist policy embodied in the letters inter- 
changed between their leaders on St. Valentine’s Day, and 
approved and endorsed by the great meeting of Unionist 
members of both Houses of Parliament and candidates, which 
was held in Lansdowne House—that Tariff Reform was and 
must be the first constructive work of the Unionist Party.” That 
was “the official policy of the Party declared by the voice of its 
leader, Mr. Balfour, and was the natural development at once of 
their Unionist principles and their social programme. The 
Party would make its realisation the chief object of its ambition 
and the first occupation of its return to power.” Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is to be warmly congratulated upon his brilliant re- 
entry into public life after many months of happy inactivity. We 
only hope that he will not allow himself to be intimidated by his 
colleagues from following up his bold initiative, which offers a 
striking contrast to the palsied attitude of so-called Party 
leaders, At the mass meeting held at Nottingham that same 
evening (October 12), Lord Lansdowne, who was the principal 
speaker, was more Whiggish and lukewarm than ever as regards 
Tariff Reform ; while Mr. Balfour, who was momentarily screwed 
up on St. Valentine’s Day to describe it as “ the first constructive 
work of the Unionist Party,” has practically boycotted the ques- 
tion ever since. Has any great reform ever been carried by 
indifference and neglect ? 


‘* Plain Speak- 
ing and Clear 
Thinking.” 
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ALTHOUGH we cannot pretend to regard Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech or Mr. Balour’s silence upon the “ Macdonnell mystery” 
as satisfactory, their challenge to Sir Antony Mac- 


wg donnell to produce the “ embarrassing letters ” 
the Unionist ‘ ; : 
Party which he claims to possess is, at any rate, clear 


and unequivocal. It is now for Lord Lansdowne’s 
“old friend ’’—the notorious Nationalist who was so gratuitously 
imported from India to serve a Unionist Government in Ireland 
—to produce his “ documents,” or to stand convicted as a con- 
fessed bluffer and blackmailer. He can scarcely take refuge 
behind Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, because the Premier 
has publicly demanded the production of all documents 
bearing on the Macdonnell appointment ; and though the latter 
has a wonderful capacity for swallowing his own words, 
even his digestion would be unequal to such a strain. Here 
is Lord Lansdowne’s invitation to his ‘old friend”: “If any 
one has a document which seems to him to establish the 
charges which have been made against us, we shall raise no 
objection to its publication.” Mr. Balfour was far more 
emphatic, and if Sir Antony Macdonnell has any sense of shame 
it will be impossible for him to remain silent under this challenge. 
“Never has there been a more preposterous legend throughout 
the length and breadth of the land than that either I or my col- 
leagues of the late Government ever tolerated for one instant the 
idea (i.e., of bringing forward a measure of Devolution). We 
never did. You mightas well accuse us of horse-stealing. There 
are some charges so preposterous that one hardly likes to refer 
tothem by way of denial, and this is one of them. There is a 
legend, so I am told, that compromising letters are in existence 
proving the truth of the charge. There are no such letters. The 
charge is false from beginning to end. If there are such letters, 
let them be produced. I give full leave to the fortunate possessor 
of these incriminating documents. Let him come forward in 
the light of day, and let us have no more of these whisperings and 
rumours in dark places.” In the French formula, la parole est a 
Sir Antony Macdonnell. We reiterate he jwill now have to 
produce these legendary letters, or be branded as a political 
blackmailer. 


Ir isa relief tolearn from Mr. Balfour that there is no skeleton 
in the Unionist cupboard to hamper the Unionist Party in the 
great fight before it, although it must be admitted 
that Lord Lansdowne’s treatment of the Mac- 
donnell incident at Nottingham and his flat refusal 
to produce any documents himself had encouraged a contrary 
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impression. Mr. Balfour tells us that he has spent the best 
years of his life in fighting against Home Rule, “and every- 
thing that savours of Home Rule, or can lead to Home 
Rule. That creed I have professed in good times and in 
bad; was I likely to abandon it without rhyme or reason ? 
Let us leave such follies; they are not worth, in my opinion, 
serious discussion.” But Mr. Balfour should bear with the 
anxiety of his followers, because the conduct and speeches 
of his own colleagues, Mr. Wyndham, Lord Lansdowne and 
Lord Dudley, are solely responsible for these sinister rumours. 
Moreover, we have it on the unimpeachable authority of Mr. 
Walter Long, that “rightly or wrongly Sir Antony, without 
any doubt, firmly believed that in everything he did he was 
only carrying out the wishes of the Government.” And among 
the things which Sir Antony “did” was to draft a Devolution 
scheme, or in other words a Home Rule Bill, which we now 
learn he showed to Lord Lansdowne. It is, therefore, the Party 
who are entitled to be irritated with their leaders, and not the 
leaders who are entitled to be irritated with the Party. How- 
ever, the main thing is that Mr. Balfour, at any rate, whatever 
may be the case as regards others, stands absolutely clear of the 
Devolution intrigue, and is ready and eager and panting for the 
Home Rule fray, which is advancing upon us by leaps and bounds 
in spite of the declaration of more than one Cabinet Minister that a 
General Election won on Free Trade gave no mandate for Homie 
Rule, and that any attempt to pervert it from one purpose 
to the other would be a breach of faith, The Home Rule 
conspiracy is developing rapidly behind the scenes, under the 
genial auspices of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who pro- 
poses to proceed by instalments, which he has advised his 
Nationalist confederates to accept as so many stepping-stones to 
the “larger policy,” by which they understand and mean Irish 
independence. 


THERE is reason to believe that Sir Antony Macdonnell has already 
drafted a measure constituting an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
Tl : Executive in Dublin—i.¢.,a Krugerite Government 
1e Coming . es, ates 

Bill at our very door s, and the } ‘ationalists are em- 

, phatic in declaring that they will take nothing less, 
although they are naturally willing to deal on the instalment plan. 
Sir Antony Macdonnell has practically told us as much, and his 
statement has not been contradicted by any of his superiors—if 
he has any superiors. His Home Rule Bill will see the light 
next Session. In his own words, “The coming year, 1907, 
would see the fruition of many of those hopes which the 
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best Irishmen had for many years entertained.” And even 
though it might not bring all those Irishmen had hoped 
for, “it would be the fruition of so much that they might 
make it the fountain and the source from which the whole of 
their hopes might be fulfilled.” Mr. Redmond, who has 
been more offensive than ever this autumn, is at no pains 
to conceal the Nationalist “ hopes ” which Sir Antony expects to 
satisfy, nor will he allow any illusions to linger in Liberal 
minds as to how he and his followers intend to exploit any 
concessions which the Government may be mad enough to grant. 
Never was the Nationalist leader more violent. He has gone 
out of his way to express his sympathy with the “ physical force ” 
party and the Irish-American extremists. In order to secure the 
success of two of his satellites, who have been despatched to 
collect dollars from American servant girls, Mr. Redmond 
recently declared: “I have no quarrel with men who hold 
extremer views than I do—although I confess that in my twenty- 
five years I have not met many men who do hold extremer views 
than I do—I have no quarrel with them except, perhaps that they 
do not advance these views a little more vigorously than they do.’ 
(Our italics.) This is a clear invitation to the dagger-men and 
. dynamitards of the Clan-na-Gael to organise a fresh crop of out- 
rages, and in any sane State Mr. Redmond would be clapped 
into gaol for incitement to murder. He thus developed his 
ideas. “I have always held the view that it was a strength to 
the National movement, and not a weakness, that Englishmen 
should realise that there was behind the men who were conduct- 
ing the Constitutional movement on the floor of the House of 
Commonsa great unknown power waiting foran opportunity which 
might arise, to have recourse, if necessary, to other methods to 
advance the cause of Ireland ;” and he proceeded to commend 
Mr. Patrick Ford of the Irish World (who was declared by three 
English Judges to be “a known advocate of crime and the use 
of dynamite”), as a man “ whese name is a power in America, 


as it is at the present moment, and has been for many years, in 
Ireland.” 


THE menacing speeches of Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and 
others, show conclusively that the Nationalists stand precisely 
oT where they did when Mr. Redmond declared 
he Plant of . ; : : 
five years ago “ Our ultimate goal is the national 
independence of our country. I say, in its es- 
sence, the national movement is the same to-day 
as it was in the days of Hugh O’Neill, of Owen Roe, of Emmet, 
of Wolfe Tone, to overturn the foreign domination in our land,” 
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or when in Mr. Parnell’s day, the murderous Clan-na-Gael 
pointed out that Home Rule would give them “ the agencies and 
instrumentalities of a Government de facto at the very com- 
mencement of the Irish struggle. It places the Government of 
the land in the hands of our friends and brothers. It removes 
the Castle rings and gives us what we may well express as the 
plant of an armed revolution.” In other words, Home Rule, 
disguised before English audiences as Devolution, and com- 
mended to them as a final settlement of the Irish question, 
is merely regarded by the Nationalist Party and their American 
paymasters as providing so much “armed plant” to the 
enemies of England, and as furnishing them with a formidable 
base for further operations against this country. Is it con- 
ceivable that Englishmen are so decadent, so despicable and so 
utterly bereft of their senses, that in the face of the warnings of 
these truculent traitors, which could be multiplied ad nauseam, 
they can seriously contemplate handing over loyal Ireland to 
the tender mercies of the Redmonds and the Fords, and 
creating a situation from which the only possible issue would 
be separation or civil war ? 


THE Recess ended on October 23, when Parliament resumed its 
labours amid every manifestation of public apathy. Indeed, but 
for the vagaries of those hysterical hooligans, 
so happily christened Suffragettes, who are 
daily demonstrating the unfitness of their sex for 
public life—few people would have realised that the House was 
sitting. The Parliamentary atmosphere appears to be distinctly 
calmer and cooler than it was. The Ministerial horde has re- 
turned from its dissipations at Budapest and other places in a 
chastened frame of mind. Many circumstances have combined 
to teach them that politics is not all “ gas and gaiters,” as they 
imagined during the delirious enthusiasm following the General 
Election, when the whole duty of the newly-elected Member con- 
sisted in howling down the other side. The House of Commons 
promises to be less of a pandemonium than it was. It has begun 
to dawn upon all Liberals that a mammoth majority has its disad- 
vantages, while the shrewder members of the Party realise the 
gravity of their growing differences with the Labour Members, 
whom they had previously regarded as valuable auxiliaries who 
would expend their energies in harrying the Unionists, but whom 
they now recognise, in the graphic language of the Master of 
Elibank, as threatening their very “vitals.” The Libérals have 
no stomach for following Junior Whips in “ crusades” against 
Socialism, but the Socialists are conducting an exceedingly active 
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crusade against Liberalism in many industrial constituencies 
under the relentless Mr, Keir Hardie, who refuses to give quarter. 
Then again the older Parliamentary hands on the Ministerial 
side are profoundly perturbed at the resuscitation of the 
Home Rule controversy. They could make allowance for 
the weakness of a Government dependent for its existence 
on the Nationalist vote, as in 1892; but they cannot conceive 
why a Cabinet with a commanding majority over all Parties 
in the House should deliberately go out of its way to violate 
the solemn assurances of several Liberal Ministers and countless 
Liberal candidates, that Home Rule was not an item in the 
Liberal Programme. As the Daily Mail opportunely reminds 
us, no less a person than Mr. Asquith declared on October 12 of 
last year that ‘‘ Home Rule will not and cannot be any part of 
the policy of the Liberal Government.” Why should these 
election promises be repudiated and the people of England be- 
trayed ? Why does the Premier play the game of Mr. Redmond 
and Lord Rosebery, provide a discredited Opposition with a 
priceless asset, and jeopardise all those social reforms for which 
the Party secured a mandate ? This new departure is regarded in 
many Liberal quarters as a fatuous proceeding which portends 
disaster. 


THEN, again, Ministerial tactics generally excite misgiving among 
thinking Liberals. The policy of “ploughing the sands” and 
“filling up the cup” was tried twelve years ago 
with dire results to its authors, and its threatened 
repetition causes consternation. According to 
those ranting demagogues, Mr. Lloyd-George and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, measures will be sent up for rejection to the House 
of Lords, and when sufficient grievances have been accumulated 
the country will be called upon to end or mend the hereditary 
Chamber. No one will be imposed on by such a transparent 
trick. Long before the cup is full the Man in the Street will be 
heartily sick of the Lloyd-Georges and the Winston Churchills, 
and will be eagerly awaiting an opportunity for sending them 
about their business. The delusion that the House of Commons 
is a popular institution is confined to members of Parliament. 
The country would never vote for a one-Chambered autocracy; 
and, as Mr. Balfour has pointed out, a reformed House of 
Lords could refuse to play the purely passive réle of our present 
second Chamber, and therefore a successful agitation against the 
Peers could only result in the disestablishment of the House of 
Commons from its present unmerited supremacy in the Consti- 
tution, It would be somewhat surprising that the Unionist Party 
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does not take the initiative in putting forward proposals for re- 
forming and fortifying the House of Lords, were it not that 
a “constructive” policy would conflict with the laisser faire, 
laisser aller disposition of our Front Bench. In any case the 
immediate duty of the Peers has been rendered tolerably plain 
by their artless opponents. Certain Bills will be sent up 
this autumn, of which the Education Bill is by far the most 
important and the least popular. Indeed, it has few friends in 
any section of the community. It is abhorred by Churchmen 
and Roman Catholics as a wilful injustice ; it is hated by Non- 
conformist stalwarts such as Mr. Hirst Hollowell, as a sham, 
while Mr. Perks has declared that he would regard its disappear- 
ance with equanimity. 


THE Birreligious Education Bill has moreover had the bottom 
knocked out of it by the startling decision of the Court of 
Appeal during the Recess, which, as our readers 
will remember, decided that the local authority 
need not pay for denominational teaching in 
non-provided schools. This is tantamount to a declaration that 
the Passive Resisters’ grievance is founded on a myth, and 
reduces the present Bill to an absurdity. Sir Robert Finlay, the 
late Attorney-General, when consulted by the London County 
Council, pronounced the Court of Appeal’s decision to be wrong 
in law, but the only way to set it right is on appeal to the 
House of Lords, which the Government have tardily decided 
upon. There is every reason to believe as was stated by the 
Times that the wiser Ministers were prepared to postpone the 
Committee Stage of the Education Bill of 1906 in the Upper 
House until the Law Lords had pronounced judgment upon the 
Act of 1902. This would have been a sensible arrangement, 
but needless to say it was overruled by the extremists, and 
therefore the House of Lords as a legislature will be discussing 
one Bill while as the Supreme Court of Appeal it will be adjudi- 
cating upon another. The absurd action of the Government, 
needless to say, in no way affects the political duty of the 
Second Chamber, which, as we have repeatedly pointed out, is 
master of the situation on this question. Our only anxiety 
arises from the fact that the Unionist leader in the Lords is not 
a fighting man. Lord Lansdowne isan able administrator and 
a skilful speaker, but he has the misfortune to be a Whig, which 
means that he is always on the look-out for a convenient com- 
promise. Compromise is admittedly a necessary part of a 
statesman’s equipment, but firmness where principles are at 
stake is no less necessary, and it is to be hoped that Lord 
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Lansdowne’s colleagues may be able to keep him up to the 
mark, The Government rely on him to clear their thorny path 
in the House of Lords. The Unionist Party can only redeem 
itself by convincing the country that it has convictions for 
which it is prepared to take risks and to make sacrifices. It is the 
plain duty of the House of Lords to amend the Education Bill 
into harmony with public opinion. The Electorate may 
have vaguely desired to establish public control over elementary 
schools and to abolish tests for teachers, but the majority 
certainly had no intention of transferring the injustice of one 
denomination on to the shoulders of, other denominations. 
The House of Commons occupies such weak ground in opposing 
the Lords on this issue that many persons believe that the 
Cabinet would clutch at any pretext for abandoning the Bill. 
Mr. Birrell’s first attempt at statesmanship is thoroughly worthy 
of the Chairman of the Liberal Publications Department. 


THE other measures on which Ministers expect to score in 
their promised “ game of football with the Lords,” to borrow 
Football Mr. Lloyd-George’s metaphor, are the Trade 

: Disputes Bill, the Plural Voting Bill, and the 
Land Tenure Bill, as both the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
and the Merchant Shipping Bill are practically non-contentious 
measures, though each affords scope for judicious amendment. 
The Trade Disputes Bill, upon which the Law officers and several 
other people have made such a pitiable exhibition of them- 
selves, will not inconceivably be restored by a Lords’ amend- 
ment to the form in which it was originally introduced into the 
House of Commons by the Attorney-General, though, as we have 
previously pointed out, this is not the ideal issue for a conflict 
between the two Houses, as we are doubtful whether the 
Peers would be able to enforce their point, or whether they 
would be wise in insisting on it. The Land Tenure Bill and the 
Plural Voting Bill are of apiece. Both are ill-considered, badly- 
drafted measures, which will be pitchforked at the Peers for the 
purpose of picking a quarrel. The former is the handiwork of 
an ignorant young landlord, Mr. Agar-Robartes, no longer a 
Member of the House of Commons; while the Plural Voting 
Bill sprang from the capacious brain of Mr. Lulu Harcourt, and 
was presented to the House of Commonsas a bad practical joke. 
It consists of the usual Radical attempt to disfranchise political 
opponents without touching the larger questions of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and it should receive short shrift from the 
Lords, who, however, should make it abundantly clear that they 
recognise the absurdities and anomalies of our present electoral 
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system, and are fully prepared to accept a comprehensive Reform 
Bill founded on the principle of “one vote one value” which 
would terminate, inter alia, the intolerable scandal of the over- 
representation of Ireland. There is something to be said in 
favour of the Second Ballot, even though it is advocated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and much to be said in favour of shortening 
the General Election. But there is nothing to be said for the 
Plural Voting Bill, which touches none of these problems. The 
general outlook is most promising for the Peers, and we gather, 
from the manly speeches of Lord Zetland and others that they 
will rise to their great opportunities, unaffected by the bluff and 
bluster of their ill-conditioned opponents. To paraphrase a 
famous speech made at Oxford many years ago by the present 
Lord Curzon in defending the Peers, “ they toil not, neither do 
they spin, and yet I say unto you that Mr. Lloyd-George in all 
his glory is not arrayed like one of these.” 


THE Potsdam Party in the Cabinet (Lord Loreburn, Mr. 
Haldane and Mr. Bryce), who have recently been immortalised 
The Pots- (October 4) as “ The Potsdammerung” by the 
detmnnund brilliant caricaturist of the Westminster Gazette, 
"are being hard pressed by their colleague at the 
Admiralty, and will have to look to their laurels. Our War 
Minister was lately described by the Anglophobe Lokalanzeiger 
of Berlin, as “ the best friend of Germany in England,” and on 
-his last pilgrimage to Potsdam Mr. Haldane received the ovation 
which German Society invariably accords to any one who is 
believed to have injured British interests. As the wrecker of our 
Regular Army, Mr. Haldane is naturally a persona grata on the 
Spree. But he is being rapidly “cut out” by Lord Tweed- 
mouth, who bids fair to become fersona gratissima. A few more 
years of the present régime at the Admiralty would so weaken 
British Sea-power as automatically to transfer our sceptre to the 
“ Mailed Fist” without the disagreeable necessity of fighting. As 
our readers remember, Lord Tweedmouth’s first act, with the 
complaisant co-operation of Sir John Fisher, was to meet the loss 
of the Montagu by dropping a Dreadnought from this year’s build- 
ing programme, and by holding out hopes of dropping another 
Dreadnought next year—presumably if other Montagus founder. 
The Cawdor memorandum, for which the present Sea-Lords were 
responsible, declared that four armoured ships must be regarded 
as our irreducible minimum per annum to secure the requisite 
margin of safety, and since its promulgation other Powers have 
announced substantial additions to their naval programmes. 
Nevertheless, with the connivance of “our only reformer 
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John Fisher, Lord Tweedmouth announces further economies at 
the cost of efficiency, and the Sea-Lords have stooped to circulate 
a mystifying communiqué calculated to throw dust in the eyes of 
the country and to mislead the Press into treating a reduction 
of our sea-going squadrons as a positive increase of naval power ! 
They have already succeeded in hocussing certain newspapers, 
which might have been expected to know better. Persons who 
believe that we strengthen our Navy by laying up our ships and 
reducing our crews will believe anything. It is the policy of 
Camille Pelletan transferred from France to England for the 
benefit of Germany, though probably Lord Tweedmouth has 
never heard of his French prototype. The truth is succinctly 
told by the Morning Post, which is always sound on naval ques- 
tions. “The ‘communication’ produces a depressing effect. It 
reads like the first vague announcement of ‘the British Navy, 
Limited and Reduced.’” As ourcontemporary drily observes, “the 
liability of the country in case of any failure of the Navy in war 
is absolutely and literally unlimited.” Needless to say the latest 
treason of the Admiralty has caused boundless delight in Berlin, 
tempered by doubts as to British sanity. Those of our sailors 
who do not belong to “ the Fishpond” are simply aghast. We 
shall next hear that there has been a British surrender at the 
International Wireless Telegraphy Conference in Berlin, and that 
we have made a “graceful concession” of our priceless advan- 
tage, thanks to the Marconi system—to Germany. 


As the Sarrien Cabinet achieved such a brilliant triumph at the 
polls a few months ago, and seemed outwardly united both in 
The Ministerial its home and foreign policy, the recent Minis- 
terial crisis in France came as something of a 
surprise to the general public. But it caused no 
astonishment to close students of French affairs, who knew that 
M. Sarrien had contented himself with forming a\Cabinet of care- 
takers to carry the Republican Party over the General Election, 
and for this purpose had collected as many distinguished States- 
men as he could persuade to accept portfolios for the time being. 
Such a combination had no staying power, even had the Premier’s 
health permitted him to remain in office. That the reconstruc- 
tion has been so long postponed was doubtless due to the Papal 
declaration of war against the Separation Bill, which rendered 
a Ministerial crisis momentarily inopportune, but the prosecution 
of the struggle with the Vatican accentuated the necessity of 
constituting a homogeneous Cabinet in place of the somewhat 
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months. M. Sarrien and all his colleagues tendered their resig- 
nation to President Falli¢res on October 19, and M. Clemenceau 
(Minister of the Interior) was subsequently commissioned to form 
a new Ministry, which he succeeded in doing without much 
trouble or undue delay, several of his former colleagues joining 
the new combination. Besides M. Sarrien, M. Bourgeois (Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs), M. Etienne (War Minister), and M- 
Poincairé (Finance Minister), retired in order to leave the field 
clear for a more Radical Cabinet, which was ultimately consti- 
tuted as follows: 


Premier and Minister of the Interior . M. CLEMENCEAU. * 
Minister of Justice ° ° ‘ ‘ . M. Guyot-DESSAIGNE. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs . ‘ M. PICHON. 

Minister of Public Instruction and Worship M. BrRIAND.” 
Minister of Finance ‘ A ‘ ; . M. CAILLAUx. 
Minister of War . . ‘ ; ‘ - General PICQUART. 
Minister of Marine ; . ° ; » M. THOMSON.* 
Minister of Public Works . “ ‘ . M. BARTHOU.* 
Minister of Commerce . ; . ‘ M. DOUMERGUE.* 
Minister of Agriculture . ‘ ‘ ‘ . M. Ruav.® 

Minister of Labour and Hygiene . , . M. VIVIANI. 

Minister of Colonies , M. MILLIzs-LACROIX. 


The one striking, not to say shaotling, appointment is of that of 
General Picquart, the hero of the Dreyfus case, to the War Office, 
for which he has eminent qualifications. No serious person 
credits the suggestion that General Picquart has been put at 
the head of the French Army at this critical moment for the 
purpose of reopening the Dreyfus case and paying off old scores. 
Mr. Clemenceau is the last man to suggest such a policy—General 
Picquart the last ‘man to execute it As the Temps, which was 
never a Dreyfusard paper, points out, “the new Minister of War 
is a man of conscience and of character; he has proved it 
heroically. Nothing, therefore, authorises the proposition that 
he will become untrue to himself. He has the military spirit ; 
he knows the Army; and he will be able to defend the 
patrimony of National Defence against those methods of ill- 
conceived economy which were so fatal on the eve of the 
Morocco affair.” The Ministry of Labour is a new office which 
has been entrusted to a Socialist. 


THE new Government is emphatically a Clemenceau Govern- 
ment, and will draw both its inspiration and its strength from 
the great personality who finds himself at last, 
after a life of strenuous criticism, the responsible 
head of affairs. His remarkable powers will be 
severely taxed by a complicated situation, which personal and 
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political enemies will exploit to the nth power. Besides the 
regular Opposition there are the moderate Republicans who 
regard M. Clemengeau as too “ advanced,” the “ Combists,” who 
are jealous of his sudden advent to power, and duffers like M. 
Pelletan, who resent their own exclusion, to say nothing of M. 
Jaures and the Collectivists, who refuse to be mollified by the 
inclusion of M. Viviani. Only the extraordinary ability, energy, 
and courage of the Premier will enable the Government to over- 
come this formidable coalition. Although there is a change at 
the Quai d’Orsay, where M. Pichon, a former Minister in Peking 
and lately Resident-General of Tunis, succeeds M. Bourgeois, 
there will be no change of foreign policy. M. Clemenceau was 
a partisan of the Entente Cordiale with England long before it 
became either fashionable or popular. That he is recognised as 
one of its bulwarks may be gathered from the bilious com- 
ments of the German press. British criticism is consistently 
friendly if occasionally amusing. In an article entitled “ The 
Liberalism we Lack,” the Daily News rejoices over the formation 
of M. Clemengeau’s Cabinet, and thus improves the occasion : 

The Liberalism of our neighbours is a sentiment so infinitely more robust 
than our Liberalism that its later manifestations are difficult of comprehension. 
It is as if the Government of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—the Waldeck- 
Rousseau of our country—were to be reconstituted on more Radical lines, 
under the leadership, let us say, of Mr. Lloyd-George—whom we will substi- 
tute for M. Combes. Then let us suppose that there were another General 
Election after the disestablishment of the Church, and that the Liberal and 
Labour Parties were returned to power with a far greater than their present 
majority. In that event we should have to assume that the most prominent 
anti-Chamberlain journalist—we shrink from naming him—were appointed 
Prime Minister, with Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Snowden as his colleagues in 
the Cabinet, and with Sir William Butler as Secretary of State for War. 


Apart from the grotesque comparisons between Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and M. Waldeck-Rousseau, and General 
Picquart and Sir William Butler, it would be difficult to pack 
more blunders into fewer sentences. The Daily News forgets 
that we repealed our Concordat and carried our Separation Bill 
nearly four centuries ago, calling these measures the Reforma- 
tion. There is, therefore, no analogy between the Disestablish- 
ment question in England and the Separation movement in 
France. The Anglican Church, of which the British Sovereign 
is the head, is a national institution. The Catholic Church in 
France, on the contrary, is governed by a foreign potentate, the 
Pope of Rome, and it is this unnational and, indeed, anti- 
national character of the government of the French Church 
which is mainly responsible for the present crisis, which is 
aggravated by the belief that the Vatican is wire-pulled from 
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Berlin. We should all be Disestablishers on this side of the 
Channel if our Church were run by an Anglophobe clique of 
Spanish and Italian cardinals prompted from Potsdam. 


IN another respect the Daily News is equally at sea. Unlike the 
British combination imagined by our contemporary, the 
or Clemengeau Cabinet is absolutely sound on vital 
: questions of National Defence. While Mr. 
Haldane is engaged in disbanding battalions and 
crippling our artillery, and Lord Tweedmouth in demobilising 
battleships, M. Thomson, the French Minister of Marine, stipu- 
lates for the construction of six new battleships, while General 
Picquart has been appointed, not as General Butler would be 
appointed, to wreck the Army, but because he is the embodiment 
Cf efficiency. Under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. 
all patriotic Englishmen feel insecure, because they see that the 
foundations of National Defence are being tampered with, while 
Ministers delude themselves and bemuse the public into believing 
that we are on the eve of an international millennium. How 
different is the attitude of M. Clemenceau, who when interrupted 
inia banquet given in his honour at Hyéres a few weeks ago by 
one of the guests, who shouted “Talk to us about peace,” retorted, 
“No peace is possible without force. When I came into office | 
believed that all European nations were at one in desiring peace. 
Almost immediately, without any provocation on our part, a storm 
of calumny broke over our heads, and we had to ask ourselves, 
‘How are we prepared?’” Imagine Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd George, or any other of the heroes of 
the Daily News, talking such sense. Our contemporary is certainly 
justified in describing French Radicalism as more “robust” 
than our decadent variety. 


ceau’s Warning. 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST, who in his seventy-sixth 
year, stepped into the breach created by William II.’s sacrifice of 
. the gallant Caprivi to a sinister intrigue, and thus 
Liccaneneugead Crm the third Chancellor of the German 
Empire, was the very last man to whom the world 
looked for a sensation; all the more as he had been dead for 
nearly five years. He is described by the Times Berlin corre- 
spondent as having been in his lifetime “the embodiment of 
discretion and silence.” He was neither a talker nor a speaker, 
and he was wont to read the scanty sentences in which he 
addressed the Reichstag “from a piece of blue paper.” He 
once advised a young official who wanted to know how to “ get 
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counsel he himself followed all through his life. “He was far 
more silent than Moltke, and fully as sententious in what he did 
say when he opened his lips. It was only by the strength and 
brightness of his big blue eyes that he held his interlocutor like 
the wedding guest in the Ancient Mariner ; but even in his extreme 
old age nothing seemed to escape his piercing glance.” Nor 
was the patriotism of Prince Hohenlohe more suspect than 
his discretion, and therefore we may feel sure that it was to 
serve some good German purpose that on his eighty-second 
birthday (March 13, 1901) he gave instructions at Colmar to 
his son, Prince Alexander, and to Professor Curtius, son of 
Professor Ernest Curtius, of Berlin, the historian, and tutor to 
the Emperor Frederick, for the publication of the two portly 
volumes of memoirs, equal in bulk to the Life of Gladstone, which 
have provided the sensation of the past month, and the effect of 
which is likely to be felt for many months to come. According 
to the correspondent already quoted 

Prince Hohenlohe, who always had his hand upon the pulse of public 
opinion, must have clearly foreseen what the first effect of the publication 
would be. He mustalso, as others and I myself knew him, have realised that 
after the first shock had passed his real object would begin to be achieved 
and that from beyond the tomb his truthful narrative would enlighten the 
German people and its rulers regarding the nature of the perils through which 
they had passed—and, indeed, are still passing—and would bring home to 
them the necessity for continual self-restraint and prudence. 


POSTERITY will undoubtedly honour Prince Hohenlohe for the 
signal service he has rendered to theGerman Emperor and the 
German Empire, both of whom he loved so 
wisely and so well, in his posthumous endeavour 
to warn them against the perils and pitfalls of the 
Bismarckian system. But for the moment the “ powers that be” 
in Berlin, who regard themselves as the repositories of the 
Bismarckian tradition, are furious with all Hohenlohes. The 
Emperor has addressed an irate and almost incoherent telegram 
to Prince Philip, the eldest son, expressing his “ amazement and 
indignation at the published account of the most private con- 
versations between your father and myself concerning Prince 
Bismarck’s retirement. How was it possible that material of this 
kind could be published without having first obtained (sic) my 
permission?” This is probably the most magnificent advertise- 
ment ever accorded to any book, and it instantly cleared off an 
edition of ten thousand copies. Prince Philip is understood to 
have replied disclaiming all responsibility for the Memoirs, and 
dissociating himself from the action of his younger brother, 
Prince Alexander, who was wholly and solely responsible. Prince 
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Alexander has thrown up his appointment as President of Upper 
Alsace, and has been placed on the retired list. The powerful 
Hohenlohe family is in disgrace, to the great delight of Prince 
Biilow, the Imperial Chancellor, “ who bears, like the Turk, no 
brother near the throne "—a fact which suggests the answer to 
the question on every one’s lips as to why the German Govern- 
ment made no effort to stop a publication of the nature of which 
it had ample warning from the preliminary fragments in the 
Deutsche Revue as well as in the Ueber Land and Meer. We may 
dismiss the extravagant theory, though no theory should be dis- 
missed simply because it seems extravagant, where the German 
Emperor is concerned, which has received some credence in 
foreign capitals, that the Emperor himself was privy to the 
publication, wishing to remind Vienna that he had preferred 
to “drop the pilot” rather than abandon his Austrian ally, which 
might encourage the latter to stand by Germany in her present 
painful isolation. 


THERE is more force in the elaborate explanation of Herr Maxi- 
milian Harden, of the Zukunft, one of the very few independent 
journalists in Germany, and perhaps the most 

— ines brilliant, who points out that the Wilhelmstrasse 
a! must have realised that the forthcoming Memoirs 
would probably contain passages detrimental to German official 
interests. As Prince Alexander Hohenlohe was an official, 
nothing would have been easier than to bring pressure to bear 
upon him through any of the many available channels. As Herr 
Harden points out, “Prince Alexander now declares that he would 
have refrained from publication if the Emperor had commanded 
him to refrain after the appearance of the first extracts. Who is 
to blame for the failure to issue this command, and for the con- 
sequent world-wide scandal?” It is, of course, “ the Imperial 
Chancellor who is responsible for neglect on the part of his 
Officials. . . . Can it be that, as the prime object, it was 
intended to bar the path of advancement for every one who 
bears the name of Hohenlohe; to exhibit the peril of sudden 
changes in the Chancellorship ; to intimidate a will of menacing 
strength ; or at all costs to divert attention from other scandals ?” 
This suggestion that “in one quarter or another the publication 
was connived at in order to make the whole Hohenlohe clan 
politically impossible in Berlin,’ which is mentioned by the 
Times Berlin correspondent, who does not, however, endorse it, 
would, he tells us, “seem to be connected with the report which 
was circulated and semi-officially denied last year, to the effect 
that the Emperor had destined Prince “ Ernie” Hohenlohe 
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the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg) for very high 

office (i.¢., the Chancellorship) when he appointed him to the post 
of Acting-Director of the Colonial Department.” Prince “Ernie’s” 
enemies, whoever they may be, were able to make the Colonial 
Department so hot for him that he eventually resigned, and, as 
the Times correspondent reminds us, “in the speech which he 
delivered at a farewell dinner in Berlin he paid tributes to all his 
official subordinates but said not a word of his official superiors.” 
The prejudice of the Wilhelmstrasse against the Hohenlohes 
would explain its torpor towards the Memoirs, the publication 
of which would effectually dispose of dangerous political pre- 
tensions. It is another of those very disagreeable personal 
incidents in which public affairs in all countries, especially 
Germany, abound. At the same time, the Hohenlohe family 
were amazingly ingenuous in playing into the hands of their 
crafty enemies, though we imagine Prince Alexander’s defence 
would be that he had no option except to carry out his father’s 
solemn injunctions. 


THE particular fragment of the Hohenlohe Diary which excited 
the wrath of the German Emperor, and consequently riveted 
the attention of the public, both at home and 
abroad, on the book, was the story of Bismarck’s 
resignation as related by the late German 
Chancellor, who was at the time Statthalter in Alsace- 
Lorraine, on the authority of the principal personages 
involved, including the Emperor himself. Prince Hohen- 
lohe heard on March 21, 1890, at the house of his brother 
“Victor,” the late Duke of Ratibor, in Berlin, that the 
rupture between the Emperor and Bismarck was due to 
“the way in which Bismarck treated his Majesty and the 
unfavourable opinions regarding the Emperor which he 
expressed in conversation with diplomatists, as well as the 
unfriendly way in which the intercourse between the two was 
conducted.” It is no surprise to learn that Princess Bismarck 
inflamed the quarrel instead of trying to pacify her husband, in 
whom the Emperor was losing confidence owing to his frequent 
changes of opinion. In an entry dated March 4, 1890, Prince 
Hohenlohe describes a court festivity where “ the Emperor, at 
the drawing-room, squeezed my hand till my fingers cracked. 
He also drank to me at dinner, and I then bowed with deep 
respect ; so deep, indeed, that I nearly spilled my champagne.” 
Subsequently the Empress Frederick received Prince Hohenlohe 
and “seemed not to approve of the manner of Bismarck’s dis- 
missal. . . . In questions of social policy the Empress Frederick 
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shares my views, and says that the Emperor Frederick always 
opposed Bismarck’s legislation.” There is a particularly inter- 
esting account of the attitude of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
the Emperor’s uncle, towards Bismarck and the crisis of 
March 1890, which has been a shock to ardent Bismarckians 
who were ignorant of the hostility of the Duke towards their 
hero. After confirming the statement that the final cause of the 
breach was Bismarck’s refusal to rescind the Cabinet order 
preventing Prussian Ministers from being received in audience 
without their chief's (Bismarck’s) knowledge and approval, the 
Duke narrated, inter alia, that the final interview between 
Bismarck and the Emperor was so violent that the Emperor 
afterwards said, “ He was very near throwing the ink-pot at my 
head.” The Emperor apparently mistrusted Bismarck’s foreign 
policy, and suspected that he was working in the direction of 
abandoning Austria and the Triple Alliance and effecting an 
understanding with Russia. A few weeks later at Karlsruhe the 
Duke of Baden expressed to Prince Hohenlohe his great satis- 
faction at Bismarck’s resignation, stating that it had become a 
question between a Bismarck dynasty and a Hohenzollern 
dynasty. Had the Emperor given way he would have lost all 
authority. 


ON March 22 of the same year (1890), Prince Hohenlohe visited 
Bismarck himself, to whom he declared that the Chancellor’s 
resignation had come as a surprise to him. “To 
me too,” rejoined Bismarck. ‘Three weeks ago 
I had not thought that it would end like this. 
For the rest I ought to have expected it, since the Emperor now 
means to govern alone.” Bismarck then spoke of the Berlin 
Labour Conference and the Cabinet order about the Prussian 
Ministers as causes of the rupture, and he suspected Verdy du 
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Vernois, then War Minister, and “ was irritated with the Ministers 


generally because they had left him in the lurch and because 
they feared the Emperor more than himself.” He recognised 
the Grand Duke of Baden as one of his enemies. Prince 
Hohenlohe’s suggestion that the Emperor might one day recall 
Bismarck provoked the latter to retort that he would not for the 
world live through three such weeks again, and he advised his 
interlocutor “to take care that the Emperor does not occupy 
himself too much with Alsace-Lorraine,” and ‘‘to keep out of 
his (the Emperor’s) sight as much as possible” ; upon this the 
diarist observes, “ Easier said than done.” On March 31, 1890, 
after returning to Strassburg, Prince Hohenlohe heard from 
Colonel Heuduck that the Emperor had given the commanding 
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generals his version of Bismarck’s resignation, telling them that 
Russia had wanted to occupy Bulgaria, and to assure herself in 
that event of Germany’s neutrality, but that he (the Emperor) 
had promised the Emperor Francis Joseph to be a faithful ally, 
and he would keep his promise. A Russian occupation of Bul- 
garia would mean war with Austria, and he could not leave Austria 
in the lurch. Prince Hohenlohe remarks, “It looks more and 
more as if differences about Russia’s plans had led to the 
rupture. Bismarck wished to leave Austria in the lurch. The 
Emperor wants to go with Austria even at the risk of being 
involved in war with France and Russia. This explains to me 
what Bismarck said about the Emperor’s conducting his policy 
after the fashion of Frederick William IV. That is the point 
noir in the future.” 


STILL more interesting is the detailed report of a conversation 
between the present Emperor and Prince Hohenlohe on April 
24, 1890, during a drive to the shooting-box at 
Suffenheim, when “for a whole hour without 
stopping” the Emperor told the Prince “the 
whole story of his breach with Bismarck.” The estrangement 
had begun in December 1889, when the Chancellor opposed the 
Emperor’s desire to take up the Labour question. The Emperor 
had urged that unless the Government took the initiative the 
Reichstag—i.e., the Socialists, the Clericals, and the Radicals— 
would take the lead, and the Government would have to follow. 
The Chancellor wished to renew the expiring Socialist law, and 
failing its adoption by the new Reichstag to dissolve, and to act 
energetically in the event of disturbances. The Emperor opposed 
this policy ‘‘ because,” he said, “if his grandfather (William I.) 
after a long and glorious reign had been compelled to take action 
against rioters no one would have taken it amiss. But with 
himself, who had not yet achieved anything, the case was different. 
He would be taunted with having begun his reign by shooting 
down his subjects. He was quite ready to act, but he wanted to 
be able to do it with a good conscience after trying his best to 
remedy the legitimate grievances of the working classes.” Bis- 
marck had worked against the Labour edicts of the Emperor in 
the Ministry, and he had also tried to influence diplomatists and 
foreign Powers against the Labour Conference. The Chancellor 
had threatened to resign in February, but to the Emperor’s dis- 
appointment subsequently stated that on reflection he had 
changed his mind. Then there was the Cabinet order in- 
cident, and Windthorst’s (the Clerical leader) visit to Bismarck. 
“The last three weeks of Bismarck’s Chancellorship were 
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full of disagreeable discussions between the Emperor and the 
Prince. It was, as the Emperor himself put it, ‘a beastly time’ 
(eine hahnebiichene Zeit), and as the Emperor further remarked, 
the question had been whether the Hohenzollern dynasty or 
the Bismarck dynasty was going to govern. As to foreign policy, 
the Emperor asserts that Bismarck went his own way and kept 
a great deal from his knowledge. Indeed, he says that Bismarck 
sent word to St. Petersburg that the Emperor wanted to pursue 
an anti-Russian policy. “I have no proof of this, however,” 
added the Emperor. It will be acknowledged by all fair-minded 
people that this portion of the Hohenlohe revelations reflects 
considerable credit on William II., if coupled with profound 
regret that he should have so completely abandoned the admirable 
disposition with which he ascended the throne. Of late years he 
has pursued as tortuous a policy abroad as Bismarck himself, while 
he has turned his back on social reform, and nowadays holds 
up every social reformer to public execration as an “enemy” of 
the country. Prince Hohenlohe presumably hoped by his post- 
humous “indiscretions” to recall the Emperor to his earlier 
and better self, and to warn him of the perils of an absolutist 
domestic policy, as well as of the risk of playing fast and loose 
with his neighbours. 


THE relations between Germany and Russia are always interesting 
and occasionally complicated. The Hohenlohe Memoirs throws 
a dry light on the subject which will not be lost 
elsewhere. There has always been a powerful 
war party in Germany, and in the late eighties 
Count Waldersee (who made such an exhibition of himself in 
China as Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces in 1900) was 
its life and soul. Russia was then the objective. Prince Hohen- 
lohe regarded Waldersee with considerable alarm, as a vain and 
reckless man thirsting for military glory. At Friedrichsruh on 
December 14, 1889, Bismarck told the Prince that war was im- 
probable, adding, however: “If there is war, it remains very 
doubtful whether at its close we shall be able, as one of the 
conditions of peace, to insist upon Russia’s changing the principles 
of her internal administration.” If Germany gained the first suc- 
cesses in war she ought, according to Bismarck, at once to come 
to terms with Russia ; but he significantly referred to the possi- 
bility of restoring the Kingdom of Poland on the defeat of Russia. 
All that, however, was very far off. ‘ Waldersee wanted war 
because he was growing old.” Prince Hohenlohe also reveals 
the real nature of Bismarck’s secret agreement with Russia, a well- 
guarded secret. On January 27, 1894, he learnt from Dr. von 
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Miquel that Bismarck’s wrath had been chiefly due to the refusal of 
his successor (Count Caprivi) and of the Emperor to give effect to 
the treaty which had been arranged with Russia. That treaty 
provided “that Germany should give Russia a free hand in the 
East while Russia per contra bound herself to remain neutral in 
a war with France, even if Austria intervened in the East.” On 
December 13, 1891, Prince Hohenlohe had an interview with 
Caprivi, whom he told that Shuvaloff (the Russian Ambassador), 
had called him a “trop honnéte homme.” Caprivi explained that 
this was because Bismarck had concluded a treaty with Russia 
“according to which we were to guarantee Russia a free hand in 
Bulgaria and Constantinople, while Russia bound herself to 
remain neutral in case of a war with France.” Caprivi, who was 
a man of honour, and who shines like a star among the many 
mean and ignoble personalities who crowd these pages, remarked 
that when he became Chancellor he refused to renew the treaty be- 
cause “ if it had become known!it would have broken up the Triple 
Alliance,” upon which the diarist cynically observes : “I fear that 
Austria will not be grateful to us for this.” 


ANOTHER blow for the Bismarckians is the demolition of the ac- 
cepted legend that Prince Bismarck was of all his countrymen the 
persona gratissima with the Tsar Alexander III, 
On August 15, 1892, Prince Hohenlohe hada con- 
versation with the Emperor William II., who said laughingly : “ The 
Tsar told me that he had entire confidence in Caprivi, while, on 
the other hand, if Bismarck told him anything, he always had the 
conviction ‘qu'il me tricherait.’”” The Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria appears to have been of one mind with Alexander III, 
regarding the respective merits of Bismarck and Caprivi, for he 
said to Prince Hohenlohe at Ischl on July 30, 1892, upon 
Bismarck’s conduct after his resignation : “It is melancholy to 
think that a man like him can sink so low,” while as regards 
Caprivi Francis Joseph said: “ God grant that this man may long 
remain at his post.” After such a tribute to Caprivi from such a 
devoted friend of Germany as the Emperor Francis Joseph, it is 
no longer invidious for Englishmen to express their admiration 
for the high statesmanship and noble character of this really great 
German, whose downfall was one of the most odious episodes of 
the present reign, besides being a calamity to the whole Continent. 
Prince Hohenlohe shared the enthusiasm with which Caprivi 
was regarded byall sound and sensible persons both inside and out- 
side Germany. So apparently did Herr von Holstein, of all people 
(who only the other day was himself unceremoniously kicked 
out of the Wilhelmstrasse after a lifetime of devoted, if sometimes 
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sinister, service to his country), for in conversing with the Prince 
on December 15, 1893, Herr von Holstein defended Caprivi’s 
foreign policy against the attacks of the Bismarckian Press in a 
manner which, as the Times Berlin correspondent points out, 
“throws a clear light on Germany’s attitude towards England and 
Russia.” Herr von Holstein enumerated as Bismarck’s mistakes, 
“the Berlin Congress, mediation in China in favour of France, 
the prevention of a collision between England and Russia in 
Afghanistan, and the whole policy of tracasserie in our dealings 
with Russia. Regarding the latter purpose of Bismarck to leave 
Austria in the lurch, Holstein said that we should have made our- 
selves so contemptible that we should have become isolated and 
dependent upon Russia.” We have not the space, unfortunately, 
to narrate the disgraceful intrigues which ultimately compassed 
the fall of Caprivi and deprived Germany of the services of her 
first statesman. To effect this object the Bismarckians joined 
forces with the military malcontents, the Court camarilla, and the 
Agrarians. 


PERHAPS the most amazing of all the “ indiscretions” is the re- 
production of certain very private conversations between Prince 
, Hohenlohe, after he had become Imperial Chan- 
Nicholas II. . ‘ 
cellor, and the present Russian Emperor Nicholas 
II., who must be somewhat surprised that his confidences should 
be given to the world without his consent. This untoward 
experience may possibly discourage his Imperial Majesty from 
confiding in German statesmen, while it should not be wholly 
lost upon British simpletons, who make pious pilgrimages to 
Potsdam, and whose ingenuous remarks are subsequently 
trumpeted over Europe. At Peterhof on September 11, 1895: 
The Tsar inquired about our African colonies and seemed to take an 
interest in them as a geographer. ... With regard to the East Asiatic 
question, the Tsar expressed his satisfaction that we had gone along with him, 
and was gratified when I said that we were guided by the desire to manifest 
(sic) our good relations with Russia. The Tsar observed that there had been 
some differences of opinion which were now cleared up, and the negotiations 
in Tokio would do the rest. ‘“ Entre nous,” he said, “‘est-ce que ce n’est pas 
Monsieur de Marschall qui a été un peu cause de ces différends?” I pro- 
tested and said that Marschall did what he was told, and that we did nothing 
without having obtained the commands of the Emperor. Perhaps differences 
of opinion had led to misunderstandings. The Tsar then said: ‘“ Au fond 
j'ai beaucoup de sympathie pour les Japonais, malgré la blessure dont je porte 
la marque,” and he touched his forehead, on the side of which there is a scar 
or swelling. “ Mais c’était un fou, un fanatique, quoiqu’un employé de la 
police. Tout ce que j’ai vu dans ce pays m’a fait une grande impression. J’ai 
été frappé par le grand ordre qui y régne, par l’activité et l’intelligence de la 
population Mais cette sympathie n’a pas pu m’empécher d’agir contre les 
Japonais quand ils ont voulu aller trop loin.” (That, at least, was the sense.) 
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“Les Chinois sont une horde indisciplinée, qui ont de bonnes armes et des 
canons et des forteresses, mais ne savent s’en servir.” 


Then follows a passage of special interest to Englishmen, of 
whose voracity the Russian Emperor complained, 


The Tsar then said that he had written to our Emperor in the spring to 
the effect that he would have nothing against our making some acquisition in 
that quarter (China) so that we might have a pied-d-derre or a coaling-station. 
I replied that the Emperor had told me so under seal o. secrecy—whereat the 
Tsar made a gesture ot approval. 1 then mentioned the Chusan Islands, 
which, however, the English claimed. “Yes,” said the Emperor, “ they 
always want to have everything for themselves. When anybody takes any- 
thing, the English at once warit to take much more”; and he made a gesture 
with his arm. He had just read in a newspaper that an Englishman main- 
tained that England ought to acquire a point a thousand miles north of 
Hong-kong. “ Mais ce serait chez-nous,” he laughingly added. Finally, he 
spoke about Armenia. He was sick of the Armenian business, and hoped 
that there would now be an end to it. Raids of brigands took place every- 
where. In the Caucasus, too, the Armenians were plundered and caused 
trouble. It was, therefore, time to settle this question ; else the disturbance 
would spread. 

As I was leaving, he entrusted me with his best greetings to the Emperor, 
and added: “Dites 4 ’Empereur qu'il continue &@ m’écrire personellement 
quand il aura quelque chose 4 me communiquer.” 

A year later (September 6, 1896) Prince Hohenlohe had 
another audience of the Tsar, who again made observations of 
special interest to Englishmen : 

The situation in the East, he was glad to say, seemed to be quieting down. 
The disturbances in Constantinople were over, and he had to-day heard from 
Crete that the population was quieter and that an end of the fighting was in 
prospect. According to the Tsar’s view, England is to blame for the whole 
movement both in Armenia and in Crete. His Majesty expressed the most 
emphatic mistrust of the policy of the English Government: ‘‘J’aime beau- 
coup l’Angleterre et les Anglais, qui me sont sympathiques, mais je me méfic 
de leur politique.” He had been told that the English statesmen wanted to 
entrap him into agreements on the occasion of his visit. 

To this Prince Hohenlohe replied—and the Potsdam party 
should note that British fickleness is one of the weapons upon 
which German statesmen mainly rely for spoiling relations 
between this country and other Powers—“ that the English Con 
stitution, and the account which English Ministers had to take of 
the changes of public opinion, made it impossible to conclude 
treaties with England,” and “ he (the Russian Emperor) emphati- 
cally agreed with me.” In the same conversation 
the Tsar said that the chief things he had in view were Russian policy in East 
Asia and the completion of the Siberian Railway. Japan was arming at a 
great rate. They had no money, however, in Japan, although at present the 
Chinese war indemnity supplied them with resources. When these were 
exhausted, he could not think how they were going to complete their military 
preparations. Besides, they would take years to do it, and by that time the 
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Siberian Railway would be ready, and then Russia would be in a position “ de 
faire face 4 toutes eventualités.” Reverting to English policy, the Tsar 
remarked that he had been told that England contemplated bringing Africa 
from the Cape to Egypt under her power. This, he thought, however, might 
take some time to accomplish. I replied that the English attached such great 
importance to their supremacy in South Africa because, in their fear of one 
day losing India, they sought compensation (sc) in South Africa. The Tsar 
replied, “ Yes, but who is going to take India from them? We are not so 


stupid as to pursue a design of that sort.” Russia, he added, had no interests 
in Africa. 


According to Prince Hohenlohe, and we confess that we find 
this statement hard to swallow, the Russian Emperor, in speaking 
of his travelling plans, said “that he had not spoken to our 
Emperor about Paris, and he asked me if I had any objection to 
his visit to Paris (our italics) He was pleased when I replied 
that the visit to Paris appeared to me to be ‘inevitable.’ The 
Emperor of Russia would never have discussed his approaching 
visit to France in this manner, or have sought the German 
Emperor’s or Prince Hohenlohe’s leave to visit Paris. 


THERE is much that is interesting regarding the relations between 
Germany, France and England, which all tends to corroborate 
Agent Pro- the view that Germany is the agent provocateur of 
Rent a Europe, and it makes us understand more than ever 

Wilhelm II.’s objections to our Entente Cordiale 
with France, while it will strengthen English determination to 
uphold that great international compact on which the peace of 
Europe depends. It should also encourage our Government to 
effect a settlement with Russia independently of Germany. On 
October 23, 1881, Bismarck told Prince Hohenlohe at Varzin 
that Germany must wish France every success in Africa so that 
her attention might be drawn away from the Rhine. “So long 
as France had no allies she could not become dangerous for us. 
We should be able to beat her even if she had the English 
on her side.” Again, at Varzin, on November 7, 1882, Bis- 
marck said that only the Monarchy was dangerous in France, 
that Germany could always maintain a benevolent attitude towards 
the Republic, and that she could “quietly look on when the 
English and the French locomotives anywhere came into colli- 
sion.” The efforts of our pro-German Press, headed by the 
Westminster Gazette, to minimise these disclosures, are quite 
as entertaining as the Memoirs are instructive. Our Liberal 
contemporary would apparently have us believe that if English 
statesmen, like their German con/réres, took the world into their 
confidence, the code of Downing Street would be found not 
dissimilar to that of the Wilhelmstrasse It is really carrying the 
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passion for fouling one’s own nest too far to suggest that Lord 
Lansdowne or Sir Edward Grey are capable of treating, ¢.g. 
France as Bismarck and his successors treat those with whom 
they have entered into confidential relations. On October 27, 
1883, Bismarck described a recent visit from Mukhtar Pasha, 
who wanted him to use his influence against British encroach- 
ments on Turkey. Bismarck, while declining to interfere, was 
good enough to advise Mukhtar that “the Turks should apply 
to France about Egypt.” Our readers will bear in mind that 
part of the pro-German case for an Anglo-German policy is that 
we invariably received the loyal support of Germany in Egypt, 
and at the very moment of Bismarck’s incitement of Mukhtar, 
guileless British statesmen certainly laboured under the delusion 
that Germany was our friend. Does the Westminster Gazette 
believe that Sir Edward Grey is capable of treating the French 
in Morocco as Bismarck treated us over Egypt. Because if it 
does we don’t. Bismarck had also advised Mukhtar that in 
Bulgaria the Turks should help themselves, and if the English 
bothered them about Armenia they should envoyer promener the 
English—a phrase which Prince Bismarck then paraphrased into 
a very coarse one. In August 1884 Prince Hohenlohe gives 
particulars of the Franco-German rapprochment under the 
auspices of Ferry, who was a cat’s-paw of Bismarck’s. “In the 
West African question there will be common action, as likewise 
with regard to various Egyptian questions, such as the quarantine, 
the Suez Canal, the Liquidation Commission, &c.” What a 
comment on the Anglo-German “understanding” which 
was then the corner-stone of our foreign policy! On 
November 2, 1884, Prince Hohenlohe had an audience of the 
old Emperor William, who had evidently been alarmed by 
Bismarck as to the “ Radical tendencies” of the British Govern- 
ment, and he expressed his fear “ that the Republican movement 
nay get the upper hand in England.” Therefore the three 
Empires must stand together, &c. &c. This is an instructive 
illustration of Bismarck’s habitual method of frightening 
European sovereigns by the British Liberal bogey. At the pre- 
sent moment Mr. John Burns’ presence in the Cabinet is pre- 
sumably being used against us in St. Petersburg. On the same 
occasion the old Kaiser entrusted Prince Hohenlohe with greet- 
ings to Ferry, of whom he had a high opinion. “I was to say 
that we did not desire a quarrel between England and France. 
Just let Gladstone go on. It is good for us, not for England.” 
William II. is probably telling his friends at this moment: 
‘Just let Campbell-Bannerman go on. It is good for us, not 
for England.” 
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THE salient Continental incident of the past month is the 
resignation of Count Goluchowski, Austro-Hungarian Minister 
: for Foreign Affairs for more than eleven years, 
Continental ae? 
Affairs. who has succumbed to the prejudice of the 
Hungarians, who had convinced themselves that 
Count Goluchowski was an “enemy” of their aspirations. It 
would be gross flattery to describe him as a great man or to treat 
his retirement as a sensational event, but it may fairly be said 
of Count Goluchowski that during a critical period he discharged 
the delicate duties of a singularly trying post with dignity and 
discrimination. He retained the confidence of his Sovereign 
and secured the good-will of the whole corps diplomatique. 
He has been succeeded by Baron von Aehrenthal, Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in St. Petersburg, whose selection 
has caused more enthusiasm on the Neva than on the Spree, 
and is instructive as demonstrating that the Ballplatz is less 
under the thumb of the Wilhemstrasse than the latter would 
have Europe believe. Count Goluchowski was at one time 
reputed to be subject to Potsdam influence, but before the end 
of his term he had bought much enlightening experience, as may 
be inferred from the studious reserve with which the German 
semi-official Press has discussed his retirement. The effusive 
telegram he received from Wilhelm II. after the Algeciras Con- 
ference was almost as unwelcome to its recipient as the ponderous 
pleasantry perpetrated by the same Sovereign, who on his last visit 
to Vienna (according to the Temps), invited Count Goluchowski 
to sit by him in these amazing terms: ‘“Golu., Golu., 
come here and sit down next to your Emperor.” , , , The 
British public will probably never learn the full unbowdlerised 
details of the visit of the Eighty Club to Budapest, but unless 
rumour is an unusually lying jade, some of our Liberal friends in 
their passionate desire to establish a union of hearts between the 
Hungarian and British nations, somewhat forgot themselves, and 
afforded scope to local caricaturists which would entertain rather 
than edify their fellow members were they reproducible in this 
country. It is unfortunate that Englishmen should frequently 
misbehave themselves abroad. Happily the Hungarians are of 
a forgiving disposition. They will know how to make allowances 
for the vagaries of their unsophisticated guests. , , , For these 
and other more cogent reasons we may rejoice that the threatened 
deputation of “cranks” to present an unwelcome address to the 
dissolved Russian Duma was eventually abandoned. A step 
which was too cranky for Mr. W. T. Stead must indeed be cranky 
British interference in Russian affairs at this particular moment 
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would have had a regrettable effect on Anglo-Russian relations 
(which are not unlikely to gain materially from the Hohenlohe 
revelations) and might have been attended with very serious 
consequences. During the past month there has seemed to be 
a slight lifting of the clouds in Russia, upon which, however, it 
would be rash to indulge in premature exultation. Meanwhile 
German Jews are waging active warfare against Russian credit, 
presumably with the object of injuring Russia’s largest creditor, 
France. Pro-German pens in this country are lending themselves 
to this congenial task, and though Russian finances remain 
a cause of grave concern, Englishmen should be on their guard 
against vindictive political attacks with ulterior motives. 


Not the least important topic on the agenda of next year’s 
Colonial Conference will be the claim of the self-governing 
British Affairs. Colonies to greater consideration at the hands of 

the Mother Country in all international arrange- 
ments affecting their interests. Current events are converting 
that claim into an irresistible demand. It is not permissible that 
Newfoundland should learn from the newspapers that the British 
Foreign Office has entered into a modus vivendi with the 
Washington Government in which the interests of our oldest 
Colony are sacrificed in the usual vain attempt to placate the 
Americans, while Colonial legislation is calmly overridden. The 
incident is fully discussed in “Greater Britain.” A few days 
later the public were informed that Great Britain had signed 
an Anglo-French Convention concerning the New Hebrides, 
ignoring the suggestions of Mr. Deakin and Mr. Seddon, 
and for which the Commonwealth Government repudiates all 
responsibility. The Colonies cannot, will not, and should not 
tolerate such treatment. Another painful Colonial topic is the 
desertion and ruin of the people of St. Helena, who have a 
peculiar claim on the Mother Country for conspicuous service 
rendered in the past, by the sudden withdrawal of the British 
garrison in the pretended interests of economy—a course con- 
demned on strategic grounds by experts of the authority of 
Admiral Seymour, Admiral Fremantle, and Sir John Colomb. 
We trust that some Unionist Member of Parliament will make 
this subject his own. , , , The British Foreign Office has con- 
cluded two outstanding negotiations with the Porte, on one of 
which it may be congratulated. The Turko-Egyptian frontier 
has been delimited substantially in accordance with British 
claims. On the other hand we have consented to an increase in 
the Turkish Customs ad valorem duties from 8 to 11 per ceut., 
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of which the major portion will fall upon British trade, which 
thus provides the razor for cutting its own throat, because 
whatever paper conditions may be imposed in the way of ear- 
marking the proceeds for Macedonian purposes, the net 
result must be to liberate a sufficient sum to enable the Sultan 
to provide the kilometric guarantee for the German Baghdad 
Railway. We had hoped that Sir Edward Grey would repudiate 
this evil legacy inherited from the late Government which will 
ultimately place Asia Minor under the “Mailed Fist.” The 
Germans are jubilant. , , , At home public attention has 
been largely engrossed in the titanic struggle between the 
Times and the leading publishers, who are resisting the claim 
of the Times Book Club to sell second-hand books at what price 
it pleases whenever it pleases, which the publishers assert would 
have a detrimental effect on their business, as well as on that 
of authors and booksellers. They seek to impose a six months 
limit. The Times on its side declares that the publishers do not 
know their own interests, still less those of booksellers or authors, 
and that it is fighting for the cheapening of literature. Our 
readers are probably sufficiently familiar with the controversy 
(which has been set forth with magnificent impartiality in the 
columns of the Times) to have formed their own opinion one way 
or the other. , , , The Church Congress at Barrow attracted 
even more attention than usual on account of the striking evidence 
afforded by many papers and speeches that Socialism is “in the 
air.” The President, the Bishop of Carlisle, opened the proceedings 
with a remarkable address on the necessity of the Church’s march- 
ing with the times, while the Bishop of Birmingham preached 
a striking sermon declaring that it was no longer the Church of 
the poor, having become the Church of the rich. , , , Mr. Hal- 
dane has meted out certain punishments to certain officers and 
non-commissioned officers unfavourably mentioned in the Report 
of the South African Stores Commission, but so far as we have 
seen, his decision to make small scapegoats has excited universal 
disapproval. It is a typical Radical proceeding. , 4 , We trust 
that Lord Milner’s remarkable speech on the perils of anti- 
Nationalism, which is the besetting sin of the present House of 
Commons, will be republished in popular form and placed in 
the hands of every elector. , , , The Unionist cause has sus- 
tained a heavy blow in the death of Colonel Saunderson, and the 
House of Commons has lost one of its most attractive members. 
» » » AS we go to press we learn that an English edition of the 
Hohenlohe memoirs will be published in the course of this month 
by Mr. Heinemann, 
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THE FISCAL PROBLEM 


THE relation between Mr. Chamberlain and those who are 
privileged to work with him is not merely that of leader and 
followers. He not only inspires in them absolute trust in his 
capacity to ‘lead, his sincerity and fidelity of purpose, his un- 
flinching courage ; he makes them feel that they are friends and 
colleagues in a movement which is of greater importance than 
any individual, but in which the work of every one has its natural 
place and really counts. Whether at home or in the Colonies 
Mr. Chamberlain is held in honour amongst his followers, not as 
the capable but cold and unapproachable leader, but as the 
impersonation of loyal friendship, courage, and resoluteness 
in action. His indisposition, therefore, at first appeared to 
them to take the heart out of the movement he leads. To face, 
without him, the next few months, critical as they must neces- 
sarily be in the history of the Empire, seemed too great a task, 
even though they knew the plan of campaign and their allotted 
tasks. But Mr. Chamberlain, during the last three years, has not 
worked in vain. He knows that his followers work all the harder 
because he is temporarily unable to fulfil his own plans, so that 
when he resumes active work he may find the movement for the 
consolidation of the Empire carried a stage further towards 
realisation. 

Since 1903 the progressof the movement has been uninterrupted, 
and at no period has that progress been so rapid as since the 
General Election, which was supposed by some enthusiastic Free 
Traders to have put an end to it for ever. There were before 
1903 many students of public affairs, both here and on the Con- 
tinent, who believed that with the steady growth of Imperial 
sentiment the revival in the United Kingdom of some of the 
older forms of indirect taxation would force the consideration of 
Preference and the desirability of a change of fiscal policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s action brought the whole question into the field 
of practical politics, and the success of his campaign at once 
showed such q widespread desire to accept the Colonial offer and so 
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much dissatisfaction with the existing fiscal system, that even then 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of the cause was justified. 
But three years ago it was not possible to define with much pre- 
cision the problem which the country had to solve, and in these 
circumstances divergent views amongst Tariff Reformers as to the 
extent to which it might be necessary or desirable to break with 
the old system were not unnatural. The remarkable feature of 
the early stages of the movement was that at least half the popu- 
lation were prepared to break with Cobdenism in one way or 
another, and of these a very large proportion desired to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain’s lead. Those who had most carefully watched 
the trend of economic opinion during the last twenty years and 
noted the decay of “ orthodox” views, were surprised at the large 
measure of support Mr. Chamberlain at once received. This was 
the more striking, because when the movement began Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself and many of his supporters were prepared to 
accept generally the current view as to the advantages which had 
followed the adoption of Free Importation and the prosperity of 
the industries of the United Kingdom. It was not atall necessary 
to an Imperial policy to prove that our industries were “ dying.” 
On the contrary, the actual working out of a preferential scheme 
is much easier when there is no disparity, to our disadvantage, be- 
tween our industries and those, say, of the United States and 
Germany. The serious decline of the iron and steel, engineering, 
textile, or other great industries here, relative to those of competing 
countries, would make it difficult to draw up a fair preferential 
schedule, or, in fact,a scheme which would work. Reciprocal 
arrangements, such as Colonial development requires, are not 
really possible except with progressive countries. The realisation 
of the dangers which threaten British trade came subsequent to 
the opening of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign and as the direct 
result of detailed inquiry. The opponents of Tariff Reform 
naturally and at once represented him as a Protectionist of the 
old school. 

As a matter of fact there has never been any risk of a return 
to Protection divorced from Imperial Preference except from two 
quarters. A Government, pledged to maintain Free Trade and 
opposed to “ Food Taxes,” may easily pave the way for Protec- 
tion in an insular sense by imposing “revenue” duties on 
imported manufactures, and in the event of international com- 
plications which involved great expenditure would be forced to 
do so. No othernew sources of revenue adequate to the needs 
of the country could possibly be discovered. This was proved 
by the experience of the late Government which, although a 
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Free Trade Ministry, found itself obliged to re-impose a Corn 
Duty in order to broaden the basis of taxation. Even now the 
choice has to be made between new indirect duties and the cutting 
down of the Army and Navy Estimates, i.¢., between import 
duties now combined with national security, or the certainty of 
import duties in the future combined possibly with the risk of 
war. Retaliation, if it could be translated into action, would 
lead to a high protective tariff. Retaliatory duties would 
necessarily be higher than duties calculated on the basis of 
normal trade relations; they could not be taken off when they 
were once imposed ; and the demand of other groups of manu- 
facturers than those immediately concerned for proportionate 
duties could not be resisted without throwing the whole trade of 
the country into a state of confusion. 

Mr. Chamberlain never showed a sounder Imperial instinct 
than when he forced the country to reconsider its preconceived 
ideas as to the flourishing condition of British trade. In the 
first place, he showed that he understood the point of view of 
the Colonies. Statesmen like Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. 
Deakin do not want the United Kingdom to abandon the 
present fiscal system out of pity for the forlorn condition of the 
struggling communities which they represent! An Imperial 
arrangement must be in the interests of the several states 
affected ; otherwise it cannot last. In the second place, the 
burden of Imperial defence must in the natural course of things 
rest mainly on the United Kingdom fora long time to come, and 
our ability to bear it depends upon the progress and efficiency 
of our industries and the stability of our national credit. No 
impartial observer of international trade relations would say 
that Mr. Chamberlain began his crusade a moment too soon. 
Until recent times the United Kingdom hadbeen for more than two 
hundred years progressing faster than any other country. Not 
only our industries, our commercial methods, our banking and 
credit system, have been organised under these conditions of rela- 
tive predominance, but diplomacy, naval and military dispositions 
and the raising of revenue, have been carried out in the same 
conditions. This has been the case for so long that our people 
have forgotten that there is any connection between economics 
and politics ; they think of their money-making, their domestic 
politics, naval supremacy and the maintenance of the Empire 
as subjects which have no necessary relation to each other. If 
a great Imperial crisis occurs, they think they will rise to it as 
in times past. They have grown immensely rich under Free 
Trade ; look at the volume of our imports and exports per head, 
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and the magnitude of our income tax returns. So they will 
pour out their money like water when the crisis comes, and deal 
with it triumphantly,—forgetting all the time that in the new 
conditions the very forces which bring on the crisis may make 
the money-making impossible and destroy our credit. 

The following considerations are of special importance in 
showing the intimate connection between the state of our home 
industries and the maintenance of the Empire: (1) Taking 
agriculture, we find that no nation has ever been so dependent 
on imported food-supplies as the United Kingdom at the present 
time ; in modern times no nation has ever waged a great war on 
conditions in any degree approaching those we should have to 
deal with. During the great war with France this country was 
self-sufficient. In the period 1841-5, 24,000,000 persons, or nearly 
gO per cent. of the population, were supported on home-grown 
wheat. During the Crimean War more than 20,000,000 persons, 
or nearly 75 per cent. of the population, were so provided for. 
In 1871-5, the number fell to 15,600,000, or 48 per cent. of the 
population. In 1901-5 only 4,600,000, or 10.6 per cent. of the 
population, were fed on home-grown wheat. Thus the conditions 
in which our great and successful wars of the past were fought, 
and in which the Empire was founded, have been entirely reversed. 
(2) It is clear that no measures we could adopt would prevent an 
enormous rise in the price of food-stuffs in the event of war with a 
naval power or a combination of naval powers. No doubt prices 
would come down if the war lasted long enough. But our 
pecple have never had to face a serious rise of prices, and no one 
can tell how they would act. In this connection therefore it is 
important to scrutinise the statistics of unemployment. The 
class of permanently unemployed or unemployable appears to be 
increasing. It cannot be too often repeated that our present 
statistics of unemployment relate only to Trade Unionists in 
receipt of “ out of work benefits.” The information they supply 
refer, therefore, only to the conditions prevailing among the best 
organised sections of the working classes who constitute a com- 
paratively small fraction of those who work for “ wage or salary.” 
What the conditions are in the less skilled trades, among the 
casual labourers and the unorganised working men; the 
numbers out of work among the great army of clerks and shop- 
assistants, no one can say, for no one knows. (3) The possibility 
of dealing with this problem becomes more and more remote 
under the present fiscal system. The continuous decline of 
agriculture means the progressive decline of our home market, 
and makes us more and more dependent on the export of 
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manufactures or raw materials as a means of purchasing food for 
the population. Mr. Chamberlain has been much criticised for 
insisting so much on the export trade as a measure of our pros- 
perity. Asacomparative test, that is, in the sense in which he has 
used it, he is perfectly right. Our home trade is officially estimated 
to be four or five times our export trade. But the home trade of 
the United States or Germany is not less than from eleven to thir- 
teen times the export trade. Yet the foreign trade of both these 
countries is growing more rapidlythan that of the United Kingdom. 
(4) Every industry in the United Kingdom has gone backward 
relative to those of foreign countries since Mr. Chamberlain began 
his campaign, some of them, e¢.g., the iron and steel industry, 
with extraordinary rapidity, so that we come out a very bad third 
in the international struggle. This is of great importance from 
at least two points of view. In the first place, it becomes more 
and more difficult to make a profit on our foreign trade because 
our output is relatively less than that of foreign countries. In the 
second place, our naval supremacy, which depends on the abso- 
lute and relative superiority of the engineering, electrical and 
allied industries, is undermined. It is quite impossible to tell 
from the Board of Trade Returns what is happening to these 
industries, because the classification is hopelessly deficient. From 
other evidence, however, it appears that in these industries com- 
petition in the home market has developed in recent years in 
between 400 and 500 products or groups of products. Some of 
them are of small money value, but of fundamental importance 
in modern shipbuilding and naval operations. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty might reasonably be asked whether we are in 
reality self-sufficient in regard to materials, plant and impor- 
tant accessories for rapidly carrying out a naval programme. 
(5) The alteration in the relative economic position of the Great 
Powers cannot fail to react on the financial predominance of 
London. The United Kingdom was for so long a period far 
ahead of all other countries that it is rather difficult to obtain 
direct and useful evidence on this subject or to use arguments 
which will not appear academic. Certainly there is no instance 
in history of a country retaining for long its financial predomi- 
nance divorced from flourishing manufactures, The actual varia- 
tions in the rates of exchange during the last fifteen years between 
London, New York, Paris and Berlin seem to seem to show that 
the predominance of London is already less than it was, though 
I should be sorry to make a dogmatic assertion on so difficult 
and complicated a subject. 

The weight of these considerations is in no way diminished 
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by the recent Trade Returns. I remember three years ago dis- 
cussing the probable course of trade with prominent Tariff 
Reformers, when we agreed that looking at the actual figures of 
international trade in the last thirty years it would be reasonable 
to expect an upward movement in the natural course of things 
which would affect all countries, and it was quite easy to forecast 
the kind of arguments which would in these circumstances be used 
by the Free Traders. What was really interesting in the situa- 
tion was the magnitude and character of the movement which 
was anticipated. At that time there were grounds for great 
anxiety as to the immediate future of the cotton industry, and 
the progress or decline of this great industry must always have 
a considerable effect on the other trades of the country. Now, 
with the record figures of the last three years before us, it is 
more difficult than ever to share the optimistic views of the Free 
Trade writers. It has become abundantly clear that the relative 
decline of the United Kingdom was not a temporary pheno- 
menon, the significance of which Mr. Chamberlain exaggerated. 
While we retain the lead in regard to certain specialities, British 
industrial supremacy is now definitely a thing of the past. 
Looking at the absolute trade figures, we find that the recent 
expansion is due almost entirely to coal, pig iron, machinery 
and cotton. Itis nota little remarkable that the trade between 
Germany and the United Kingdom is carried on in a large 
measure on a medizval basis, i.c., we send to, Germany raw 
or semi-manufactured materials and receive from that country 
finished products in the manufacture of which we used to be 
supreme, We might regard with more equanimity the enormous 
increase in the exportation of coalif the amount retained for 
home consumption showed a similar increase, but that amount 
is practically stationary—a sure sign taken in conjunction with 
the increased demand for municipal undertakings that our 
manufactures as a whole are not progressing. The increased 
export of cotton goods is not due to Free Trade, or the wisdom 
and energy of spinners and manufacturers, or the acquisition of 
new markets, but to causes which are known to be temporary 
and exceptional ; and the boomisnow over. The exportation of 
pig iron is consequent on the great expansion in the iron and 
steel industry of Germany and the United States. The increase 
in pig iron production in the latter country in a single year 
(1905) is equivalent to the total production of the United 
Kingdom, and notwithstanding the fillip given by the foreign 
demand we have fallen to the third place. But the two most 
striking features of the present situation are the state of employ- 
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ment and the stagnation in the City coupled with the increased 
Bank Rate. With regard to the former, Lord Ridley drew 
attention to the facts in a recent letter from which I may be 
allowed to quote : 


The Board of Trade publishes monthly returns as to the extent of unemploy- 
ment, based upon information received from trade unions. These trade union 
returns show that there was a considerable improvement in employment in the 
course of the year 1905 as compared with 1904, an improvement which has, on 
the whole, been maintained so far during the year 1906. The percentage of 
the unemployed members of the unions making returns fell from 6.8 in January 
1905 to 4.9 in December, but the figure for the whole year was 5.4 per cent. 
This was lower than in 1904, but, with that exception, higher than any year 
since 1895. Yet this relatively high percentage of unemployed coincided with 
the record figures of the foreign trade of the country, a fact which seems to 
show that the growth in the export trade was not to be taken as indicative of 
a similar improvement in the general prosperity of the country. During the 
year 1906 the percentage of unemployed in the trade unions giving informa- 
tion to the Board of Trade has gone steadily downwards until September, 
following all the year, with the exception of one month, the average for the 
previous ten years. It is somewhat remarkable that, with all these record 
figures, we have not bettered average conditions. The course of the returns 
seems to justify the view, which is very generally held in certain quarters, that 
the problem of unemployment is becoming more and not less urgent. It is, 
of course, not easy to say what precise weight must be attached to these official 
returns. They are at best only an index, and not an absolute measure of the 
state of employment. They show whether employment in certain skilled 
trades is increasing or diminishing, but not how many unemployed there are ; 
and we have no information of a reliable character on the unorganised trades 
of the country. Moreover, the returns we have, come from only a minority of 
the unions, representing only 25 per cent. of all trade unionists, and of the 
trade unionists represented an abnormally large percentage are employed in 
the textile industries—that is, in just those industries in which, owing to the 
exceptional causes described, employment has been most active. If, there- 
fore, we remember that in these record years of the export trade the percentage 
of unemployment has not fallen below the average of the last ten years, we 
may rest assured that the problem of finding employment for the working 
Classes will be far more acute when the present boom is over. 


The “ City” has, so far in our history, proved the best index we 
have of the state of our trade and of our international position. 
If the country is as prosperous as the Trade Returns seem 
to indicate, it is inconceivable that this prosperity would not 
have been reflected. What we find, however, is a degree of 
stagnation affecting all classes of gilt-edged securities with 
which it is difficult to find any parallel in modern times. It 
is too early to dogmatise as to the exact relation between the 
remarkable rise in the Bank Rate and the general economic posi- 
tion of the country. The significant feature appears to be that 
no similar rise has ever occurred before in what may be called 
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‘‘normal” as distinct from speculative conditions, and that it is 
due to the increased gold requirements, i.¢., the increased pros- 
perity of other countries, particularly the United States. If that is 
so, the great increase in the Bank Rate is an economic fact of the 
first importance. 

The net result of recent experience is not only to confirm, but 
to emphasise, the general accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain’s diag- 
nosis, and the need for strong action. It is possible—nay, 
certain—that at certain intervals the ordinary movement of 
trade will bring about an expansion of the export returns as 
great, or even greater, than that of the last three vears, 
especially if the periodic variation coincides, as it has done in 
these three years, with the operation of other special causes. 
Such trade cycles affect all countries, whether they are declining 
or progressing. But the United Kingdom is beyond all doubt 
falling behind her principal rivals, and is every month becoming 
less fitted to deal with the problems of unemployment and 
dumping which will become acute directly the depression of trade 
sets in—that is, less fitted to overcome the very real difficulties 
which have to be surmounted in framing an Imperial scheme. 

Meanwhile, in the Colonies the position has become more and 
more defined with the natural and inevitable progress of affairs, 
and we know that the Colonial Conference to be held next April 
must affect the whole future of the movement for the consolida- 
tion of the Empire. At the last Conference, in 1902, the full 
consideration of Preference, and its advantages and disad- 
vantages, was made extremely difficult by the imperfect figures 
which were available, and by the absence of direct and individual 
evidence from manufacturers and merchants engaged in the 
trade with Canada—the only Colony which at that time gave 
Preference to the United Kingdom. It the materials available 
even at that time had been abstracted in detail, they were 
sufficiently copious to convince even the late Lord Ritchie 
that Sir Wilfred Laurier and Mr. Fielding were on firm ground 
in asking for reciprocity. We have had four years additional 
experience, with the result that the advantages and the efficacy 
of Preference are proyed beyond doubt. Free Traders seem to 
think they have disposed of the question when they have pointed 
out that the exports of the United States to Canada have grown 
more rapidly than those of the United Kingdom to Canada since 
1897. This is true. But they appear to be afraid of the real 
facts, though they are easily accessible in the Canadian official 
returns. Total imports into Canada have enormously increased, 
but whereas up to 1897 United States trade was continuously 
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and rapidly increasing, British trade was rapidly diminishing. 
Since the adoption of Preference British trade has not fonly 
ceased to decline, it has rapidly increased. But that is not the 
end of the matter. Under the existing Canadian Tariff there are 
two classes of commodities, those which are dutiable and those 
which are admitted free. The United States trade has increased 
in the case of the free goods—i.e., where Preference does not 
operate, and in the case of those on which the duties are low— 
i.e., Where the Preference is inconsiderable. In practically every 
other group British trade has gained at the expense of the United 
States. Similar conclusions are suggested by our more limited 
experience in the case of South Africa and New Zealand. Hence 
Preference is an advantage to us. We cannot, in fact, do 
without it, and no Free Trader suggests that he would like it to 
be withdrawn. 

All the self-governing Colonies are revising their tariffs. Now 
this revision must have important consequences for the Empire. 
It is made necessary by the development of the several Colonies, 
It affords a splendid opportunity for developing Imperial trade. 
But a new tariff may, in the nature of things, almost be said to 
compel foreign countries, whose trade will be affected, to offer to 
negotiate. Are we going to stand aside, and, if so, watch or 
hinder such negotiations ? 

The Colonies at any rate have left us in no doubt as to their 
wishes. In view of what has taken place in recent months, the 
old, foolish controversy whether there was an “offer” or not is 


singularly out of date. Again, I may quote from Lord Ridley’s 
recent letter : 


Arrangements have been negotiated, or are in process o. negotiation, 
between the following Colonies: Canada and Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa, Canada and the West Indies, Australia 
and New Zealand, Australia and South Africa, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 

The Canadian preference to other Colonies is part of the general Canadian 
preferential policy inaugurated in 1897, and is, in every case, placed upon a 
reciprocal basis. Only those} Colonies which grant tariff preferences to 
Canada are admitted to the Canadian Preference, and Canadian Ministers 
have expressed their readiness to enlarge the Preference now granted to 
British manufacturers so soon as British Ministers will also adopt the reciprocal 
basis for trade within the Empire. It is only in the case of the United King- 
dom that Preference is granted without reciprocity, and you will recall Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s definite declaration. that he is willing “ to discuss with you 
[British Ministers] articles on which we can give you a Preference, and articles 
on which you can give us a Preference.” The arrangement recently under 
discussion between Australia and New Zealand has for the moment been 
rejected by New Zealand as inadequate, but the New Zealand Parliamentary 
Conimittee, in its report, emphasises the importance of preferential arrange- 
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ments, particularly with the Mother Country, and praises the example set by 
Canada in this respect. Similarly, in regard to the other inter-colonial arrange- 
ments, they may be said to affirm the acceptance by the Colonies of the general 
principle of mutual Preference and their desire for its extension to the relations 
with the Mother Country. 

What, then, will be done at the next Colonial Conference ? 
That it must be of the greatest importance to Imperial interests 
is certain, and I do not see how the Government can possibly 
avoid a full and free discussion of Preference, except on the 
hypothesis that they will deliberately neglect British interests not 
only from the point of view of the mutual relations of the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, but in regard to certain foreign 
countries. (1) The AustralianCommonwealth has raised a ques- 
tion similar to that we had to face when we denounced the 
German and Belgian treaties in order to make way for Canadian 
Preference. The Commonwealth wishes to give us a Preference 
not only with regard to goods but also shipping, a Preference 
which is equivalent to a considerable subsidy to our mercantile 
marine. This proposal is at present blocked by twelve treaties 
of commerce and navigation which make such Preferences im- 
possible. Of these twelve treaties, half were concluded before 
the Colonies had the power to say whether they would accede or 
not; to the others some of the Australian Colonies acceded, of 
their own free will, while other Colonies declined to accede. 
The treaties clearly prevent the Australian Commonwealth from 
acting in the way it desires ; they would also stand in the way 
of similar action on our part. But the question of playing 
fast and loose with treaty obligations does not arise, for all 
the treaties may be denounced after due notice except one, 
that with Morocco, in which mutual consent is necessary. 
The other countries concerned are Austria-Hungary, Colom- 
bia, Egypt, Greece, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Paraguay, 
Russia and San Salvador. (2) When foreign countries revise 
their tariffs we make representations to them as to modifi- 
cations we may desire. It is true that such representations are, 
in existing conditions, generally fruitless. But we never refuse 
to negotiate if we have the chance. Recently the President of 
the Board of Trade plumed himself on the negotiations which 
had been conducted with Roumania, and then published a mis- 
leading account of the concessions which had been obtained. 
Now the Colonies are revising their tariffs and are arranging 
Preferences. They have declared by word and deed that they 
desire to negotiate for further Preferences. All the industrial and 
commercial classes of the United Kingdom will be directly or 
indirectly affected by the new Colonial tariffs. In these circum- 
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stances, it is grotesque that the Government should send its 
representatives to Roumania and at the same time refuse to 
negotiate with our own people at an Imperial Conference. 
(3) When Mr. Chamberlain began his campaign, the country 
was furious with indignation because Germany penalised Canada 
for giving us a Preference. From that day to this nothing 
whatever has been done from this side to remedy what was con- 
sidered to be a gross outrage, and Canadian goods are still 
penalised because we enjoy a Preference. (4) The indignation 
here was supposed to be equivalent in force to Lord Lansdowne’s 
“big revolver,” and it was said that Germany had actually 
postponed the operation of the new tariff until they could see 
what was likely to be the result. This was idle talk. 
British anger had no_ effect on German policy. The 
German General Tariff had already been passed in December 
1902; negotiations with other countries proceeded normally, 
and when they were concluded the new Conventional Tariff 
came into operation, also quite normally, in March 1906. 
It included no modifications in the interests of the United 
Kingdom. We had made representations teeming with sound 
economic arguments. But they were not listened to. On the 
contrary, the duties on iron and steel, machinery, textiles and 
many other goods were raised, in some instances, so as to 
become prohibitive. Duties were not lowered at all except 
by the chance operation of the power of negotiation possessed 
by some foreign country, and never in our interests but in their 
own. (5) Though Canadian goods are penalised by Germany, 
the United Kingdom still enjoys “ most-favoured-nation-treat- 
ment” with that country, that is, our goods are admitted under 
the Conventional instead of the General Tariff. We originally 
purchased the concession by binding the Colonies, without their 
consent, not to give us a Preference. When the treaty was 
denounced in 1897 “ most-favoured-nation-treatment”’ was con- 
tinued to us from year to year by Imperial Ordinance, but Canada 
was deliberately excluded from its benefits. Canada retaliated by 
imposing a surtax on German goods imported into that country. 
The surtax is of considerable advantage to us because it is tanta- 
mount to a substantial increase of Preference. But it cannot be 
said to be of advantage to Canada. On the figures, German 
Trade has decreased. But Canadian information shows that 
many German goods can, under our present fiscal regulations, 
he imported into the United Kingdom and then re-exported 
under the British Preference, to Canada. Thus the policy of 
Canada is to a certain extent foiled, and Germany, to that extent, 
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enjoys the same Preference as we do in Canada instead of paying 
the surtax. Now the Government cannot avoid the discussion 
of this important subject, because unless the most-favoured 
arrangement is continued, British goods will be subjected to 
the General Tariff of Germany early in 1908. In fact, if this is 
to be avoided, negotiations should already have commenced. 
Here we have a question of the greatest importance, requiring 
early decision, in which the preferential policy of Canada, and 
so of all other parts of the Empire, is involved, and also our 
own relations with Germany. What line does the Government 
propose to adopt? If Mr. Chamberlain were in power we know 
the course he would pursue, but with a Government pledged to 
maintain an obsolete fiscal system the only method of securing 
valuable trade concessions is by the sacrifice of Imperial 
interests. 

These are some of the purely fiscal subjects which arise quite 
naturally from the present situation. The list may be largely 
extended. There can be no doubt that a British Government 
should take the initiative in the full and free discussion of such 
subjects. They are, at any rate, sufficient to show that we have 
reached the parting of the ways, and Tariff Reformers must fight 
for all they are worth. 

COMPATRIOT, 


THE TRUE SITUATION ON THE 
CONGO 


THE Congo has attracted much attention in England for some 
years past. So many erroneous and misleading views have 
been put before the British public that I have often wished to 
place before it my own opinion on some of the principal 
points in a question that, naturally enough, is of the deepest 
interest to all who are concerned in any way with the civilisa- 
tion of Central Africa. I avail myself, therefore, with great 
pleasure, of the present opportunity to give effect to my long- 
felt desire. I cannot, however, deal here with all that has 
been said or printed about the Congo, but I will endeavour to 
make it clear that, if in some parts of the State, especially 
those districts where the trading companies have been estab- 
lished, the people have been sometimes the victims of cruel 
treatment, it is beyond dispute that the Government has 
striven to remedy this state of things, that already great pro- 
gress has been made and that the constant care of the Govern- 
ment is to improve the lot of the natives. 

I know England well from having resided there on several 
occasions. Appointed in 1904 to attend the manceuvres of 
the British Army, I had then the opportunity of forming 
courteous and agreeable relations with a large number of 
English officers as well as with many high officials in England. 
I had also an opportunity of appreciating the admirable 
qualities, the deep sense of equity, the loyalty and respect for 
the rules of “ fair-play,” which are among the chief character- 
istics of the British nation. 

It is for this very reason that I do not despair of seeing soon 
in England a general repudiation of the extravagant and im- 
passioned opinions, as I myself and my countrymen consider 
them to be, which are held about the Congo by apparently a 
certain number of Anglo-Saxons, Still more am I convinced 
that the rights of King Leopold, destined in God’s good 
pleasure to become one day those of Belgium, will never be 
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infringed by the friendly people to whom Belgium owes so 
much. It is in this spirit, and because I know that it is a 
principle in accordance with the best English tradition to listen 
to the other side (audive alteram partem), that I write these 
lines, 

I think I may affirm without being taxed with presumption 
that I have the right to speak on the matter in question. It is 
fifteen years since I was first placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment of the Congo State in Africa, and during the whole of 
this period 1 have taken an almost continuous part in the 
administration of the Colony. I can, therefore, speak with 
ample knowledge of my subject, and if the objection is raised 
that I am not in a position to speak with impartiality, I reply 
that my statements can be read by all who reside or have 
resided on the Congo, and certainly I shall not be suspected of 
committing the imprudence of expressing any views which would 
soon be proclaimed as false by the majority of those residents. 

I only returned to Europe on July 9 last, coming direct from 
Boma and the Congo, where I had resided in my capacity of 
Governor-General since the month of May 1905. The term 
resided must not lead the reader to conclude that I remained 
at a single place, or in a fixed residence. On the contrary, 
much of my time was employed in a tour through the Upper 
Congo as far as the basin of the Rubi (Uelle) passing en route 
Leopoldville, Bumba, Ibembo and Buta. I afterwards visited 
Basoko, Stanleyville and Ponthierville, all on the great river, 
and wound up by inspecting Basankusu, Bongandanga and 
Baringa in the Abir district. 

During this tour I had innumerable opportunities of seeing 
with my own eyes and at close quarters, what was the condi- 
tion of things in the region I visited. I spoke to thousands of 
natives who were at perfect liberty to make all their complaints 
to me. I also examined the work of the State officers, and 
had many conversations with English and foreign missionaries, 
I saw much, and I carefully overhauled the official records, 
The more numerous sources of information than were available 
a few years ago allow of our arriving at more definite conclu- 
sions, and it is almost inconceivable that any grave abuses can 
now remain long unknown. I think then that I know thoroughly 
the actual position of things in the Congo. 


The matter which most excites public opinion in Europe is, 
naturally enough, that of the treatment of the natives, and as 
I said at the commencement, that is the point which I most 
wish to treat here. I am convinced, as are, no doubt, the 
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greater number of my readers, that the welfare of the black 
population is the first object that colonisation has to obtain. 
When I resumed, in the early part of 1905, the personal 
direction of affairs on the Congo, I was under the recent im- 
pression of the violent and repeated attacks, more especially in 
England, on the subject of the alleged deplorable condition of 
the Congo natives. My attention, therefore, was given in a 
very special degree to this point. 

Mr. John Morley said lately, during the debate on the Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons, that if there is a country 
about which it is imprudent to “dogmatise,” that is to say 
to formulate general prupositions, it is British India. The 
same truth might be uttered about the Congo. It is one of 
the most grievous errors into which well-intentioned, but ill- 
informed persons fall to imagine that a single people, living 
under the same or uniform conditions, inhabits the immense 
Congolese territory. The truth is, the tribes, the climate, the 
institutions, the economic situation, and the mode of life there 
present striking differences 

These differences are due to a thousand different causes, 
They are not due, as is sometimes assumed, to variations in 
the mode of Government or in the “ Congolese system.” It is 
said that the native is happy where the labour tax—based on 
the quantity of rubber collected—is not in force, and that on the 
other hand he weeps under the burden of a horrible oppres- 
sion wherever that tax is enforced. Nothing is more distant from 
the truth. These views of an excessive simple-mindedness will 
never be accepted by those who have scen the Congo. I find 
a decisive proof of this, one which will not be regarded 
with suspicion, in the letter which the Rev. Mr. Millman, a 
respected Protestant missionary, who was at that time head of 
the Baptist Missionary Society’s mission at Yakusu, and who 
I believe is still there, wrote me on December 28, 1905. 

The position of the large population about which he addressed 
me was evidently not exceptional. It is the same in all paris 
of the State under the direct control of our officials, and 
it is even more favourable in many other regions than at 
Yakusu, 


The following is the text of Mr. Millman’s letter : 


Baptist Missionary Society, Yakusu, Upper Congo, 
W.C. Africa, December 28, 1905. 
To His ExcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR OF THE CONGO FREE STATE, Boma. 
Sir,—At the time when many and well-attested reports of oppression and 
cruelty in certain districts of this vast country are disturbing and shocking 
the feelings of Englishmen, and causing English journals to depreciate the 
VOL. XLVI 27 
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labours and the industry of the officials of this State, it is a pleasure and an 
honour to be able to say that in this part of the “ Province Orientale,” that 
is, in the country lying between Isanghi and Stanleyville, with which we are, 
and have been for eight years, very intimately acquainted, we have never 
seen or known any single case of grave maladministration or cruelty. 

Your Excellency, it is a joy to us, and you will pardon us if we express the 
wish that a like joy may soon be the lot of every Congolese, native and white, 
to testify to the ability, enlightenment and humanity of the officers who have 
occupied the highest positions in this province, from the early days of 
Mr. Malfeyt’s residence here until the present time of Mr. de Meulemeester’s 
term of office. 

We have just completed our annual inspection of the native schools under 
our direction, in over seventy villages, in which some 3000 children are being 
taught to read and write, and we have found in all these places uniform 
tranquillity and comparative contentment. 

Believe me, your Excellency, to be yours respectfully, 
(S.) W. MILy~Man, 


I replied to Mr. Millman, when thanking him for his com- 
munication and for his impartiality, and in the course of my 
remarks I pointed out that if, in other districts, abuses might 
have been committed by individuals they had never been con- 
doned by the Government which took steps to punish them as 
soon as the facts came under its knowledge. 

In my opinion the difference which is perceptible in the 
condition of things in different regions is chiefly due to the 
spirit of the population. While some of the tribes submit 
willingly to their fiscal obligations and pay the tax without 
difficulty, others more backward in intelligence, or it may be 
more warlike by disposition, offer a resistance not easily over- 
come. It is too often forgotten that these are the same tribes 
who, not thirty years ago, strove on several occasions to stop 
Stanley as he came down the river in the course of that tropical 
Odyssey, during which the sound of the war-drum was heard 
night and day for whole weeks, like an enervating and almost 
exasperating music in the ears of the heroic traveller. 

It must not, however, be supposed from these observations 
that tranquillity does not prevail in a general sense throughout 
the region of the Upper Congo. General revolts such as those 
which happened a few years ago do not, in my opinion, seem 
any longer possible. Any comparison that might be made in 
this respect between us and the great neighbouring colonies 
could not be unfavourable to us. 

Our troops, now well instructed and well disciplined, have 
never any difficulty in overcoming hostile demonstrations, 
This was shown during the three risings of the last twelve 
months, two of which were in the Lomami and on the 
Wamba (Kwango). The third rising that of Sultan Djabbir 
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had been long foreseen, and was in reality no misfortune 
because that chief, filled with a sense of his own importance, 
and believing in his strength, refused to submit himself to the 
very light obligations imposed upon him by the Government, 
and thus set a bad example to the other chiefs of the Uelle 
region. The necessary force to bring him to reason was 
quickly and easily brought together. The resistance offered 
} by this Sultan was not of long duration, It is true that he 
has not been made prisoner, but he has been deserted by the 
tribes subject to his authority, and his influence has been 
destroyed. In consequence the zone of the Uere-Bili has entered 
upon an era of calm and progress hitherto unknown to it. 

With regard to the rising on the Lomami which resulted in 
the death of two traders, it mever possessed more than local 
importance, and is now over. ‘The hostilities on the Wamba 
are quite recent. Troops in sufficient number are on the 
spot, and tranquillity is being restored. I may point out that 
both these risings have occurred in regions where traders are 
operating at a considerable distance from the State posts. 
What has just happened in these two regions proves that the 
maintenance of trading establishments at a distance from the 
Government stations is not easy. The Government has often 
i been reproached with placing obstacles in the way of the 
creation of such establishments, but it can no longer be doubted 
that if the measures which the Government took out of 
prudence had not been observed a situation far graver and 
more complicated than that which has been denoted would 
have been created, and so many points of doubt and discus- 
sion would have arisen that the remedies now put in force 
would long have proved inadequate. I must emphatically 
assert that the difference in the results obtained in different 
parts of our territory arises above all and almost exclusively 
from the difference between the native tribes. 

The greater number of the troubles, and the most regrettable 
abuses have arisen in the regions where the population, which 
never possessed any political organisation worthy of the name, 
has shown itself, if not averse to any control whatever, at least 
repugnant to any regular government, I believe that the 
English are themselves confronted with a very similar condition 
of things in the forests of the Lower Niger, as is shown by the 
numerous punitive expeditions necessary in that quarter. It 
is a mistake to attribute them, as some persons do in England 
as well as on the Continent, to the severity of English 
officials in general, or to the harshness of English methods of 
colonisation. 
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By means of objective facts the efforts accomplished by the 
Congolese administration in putting down abuses may be 
realised, and at the same time an idea can be formed of the 
progress effected in this respect. The following table which 
gives the number of cases tried in 1905 and in 1906 respec- 
tively, first against State officials and secondly against the 
agents of Companies, for acts before and after the year 1905 
gives eloquent evidence on this point : 


CASES TRIED OR IN COURSE OF BEING TRIED 


For acts prior to 1906 1. Against agents of companies . 22 
2. Against State officials ‘ «s 3 

For acts after 1905 . 1. Against agents of companies . 13* 
2. Against State officials ; . 2 


Two circumstances, in my opinion, have directly contributed, 
and will contribute still more in the future, to bring about the 
complete disappearance of all abuses. They are, first, the 
improvement in the recruiting of the officials and agents, and 
secondly, the improvement of communications. The returns 
of the white personnel in the service of the State in Africa 
show that while their numbers increase, their capacity for 
instructing and guiding the population has also greatly 
increased, 

Out of 1511 officials and other State functionaries, 537 are in 
their second term of service. Not only are they experienced 
in native affairs, but they were adjudged worthy of being re- 
appointed to the service after having passed three years in 
Africa, and after having given proof of their aptitude for it. 
The higher order of officials have, as a rule, from six to nine 
years’ service to their credit ; under their direction the junior 
Officials are carefully trained. The efforts made by the 
Government to improve its newly recruited staff, and on the 
other hand the experience acquired by a large number of our 
officials have had as their natural consequence a great diminu- 
tion in the total infractions of the law. 

The development of the network of rapid communications, 
already so great on the Congo, will render more efficient the 
supervision of our posts by the administrative and judicial 


_ authorities. Where the whites can get easily, any serious 


inflictions on the native population will be out of the 
question. Thus the Government by actively pushing on the 
development of its system of communications by land and 


* One of these prosecutions resulted in an acquittal. It may be mentioned 
that the process of investigation has been made of a much more searching 
character than formerly. 
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water is accomplishing a highly useful work towards the 
remedying of abuses. 

In the malevolent attacks directed against the Government 
it has often been asserted that there is a great depopulation 
on the Congo, and that its principal cause is to be found in the 
bad treatment to which the natives are subjected. The material 
necessary for the expression of a positive opinion on this 
subject does not exist, because it has not been possible to take 
a complete census; but from inquiries that I have often 
instituted, I consider that the depopulation, if any at all, has 
been very little. Along some of the principal lines of com- 
munication the population has very considerably diminished, 
but this is mainly due to the fact that the natives always 
move away when the whites establish themselves in any 
district. The population on the banks of the Congo and the 
principal rivers must for this reason tend to fall off. But 
besides this cause, it is especially in the vicinity of the water- 
ways that the sleeping sickness has most prevailed. Regions 
which were thickly peopled are now almost deserted from 
these two circumstances, and the conclusion is at once come 
to that the depopulation on the Congo has been enormous. 
This is, however, passing judgment very lightly on an im- 
| portant question. 
| The population of the interior without going to any great 
distance from the river remains very large, and in many places 
is increasing. The frequent military expeditions of a few years 
ago, when it was necessary to effect the submission of the 
natives, caused no doubt serious losses, but never in any 
country has the loss in open fighting been a cause of great 
depopulation. 

What is the value of the total given by men of some weight 
who have passed some time in places on the main routes ? 
It is really none whatever, and yet it serves generally as the 
basis for fantastic calculations. If the future census shows 
that the population is only half what such estimates made it, 
will it be concluded that the population has diminished by a 
half? I fear that it is only too probable, at least among 
those who are ill-disposed towards us. 

In any case it is now certain that we have only to contend 
with one main cause of depopulation, which is the sleeping 
sickness, There are many indications that this malady is on 
the decrease. The whole of the measures taken by the 
Government will certainly not put an end to the scourge, but 
beyond all doubt they will greatly reduce its ravages. I have 
insisted on all the sanatoria—large places of refuge for the 
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sick like that at Leopoldville—being organised at the principal 
points of junction along our communications. For the 
purpose of combating this scourge I attach the greatest 
importance to all questions of hygiene, and I am convinced 
that if the detestably dirty habits of many of the natives were 
abandoned by them most of the evils which now befall the 
Congo population would disappear, or at least would greatly 
diminish. I am convinced in particular that the sleeping sick- 
ness would make far fewer victims if the villages were always 
built in well-chosen places, and if the marshes were drained 
in the neighbourhood of human habitations. This task of 
inculcating the blacks with good sanitary habits appears the 
more likely to succeed as some of the races of the interior— 
as for instance in Katanga, Uelle and the Province Orientale— 
have already some notion of the principles of hygiene. I 
consider that the public administration has in any case incurred 
the obligation to stimulate these good practices and to repress 
those that are bad. That is what I endeavoured to effect by 
the following order which I made on March 22 in the present 
year : 

ArT. 1.— The inhabitants of all native villages are obliged to keep in a state 
of cleanliness the land around their huts, so that the part of the public way 
in front of their dwellings must be cleared in accordance with the provisions 
of the next Article. 

ART. 2.—The inhabitants of these villages are bound to cut the grass 
within a radius of fifty métres round the last of the huts forming part of 
the native agglomeration, or of the different agglomerations constituting a 
village. 

ArT. 3.—The chiefs of posts under the supervision of the District Com- 
missioners are instructed to see to the maintenance in a perfect state of 
cleanliness of the native villages lying within their authority. They have the 
right to oblige the occupants of the huts to co-operate in works for the 
common benefit, such as cutting the grass, cleaning the public way, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants, and any other tasks required by the 
public health or the laws of sanitation. 

I also at once addressed the subordinate officials, so as to 
ensure the more prompt and complete execution of my orders, 
in an official circular, of which one passage may be of interest 
to the reader, as it contains some details on the native way of 
living : 

The native huts often present a neglected appearance, are arranged, with- 
out the least regard for symmetry, on the first spot where it seemed good to 
their occupants to build them, without taking the least account of the position 
of the neighbouring huts, of the facilities of communication to be maintained 
throughout the whole extent of the villages, of the breadth of the routes, or 
of such questions as the possibility of their being surrounded after the rains 
by stagnant water, or, in case of a rise in the river, of their being completely 
inundated, 
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I have seen, indeed, some villages where the soil was com- 
pletely submerged, and where, notwithstanding, the natives 
continued to live in their huts after taking only very simple 
measures to shelter themselves from immediate contact with 
the water, whilst at a very short distance they could have 
found solid ground, As to the huts themselves, the natives, 
generally speaking, take no account as to whether they are 
sufficiently ventilated, or as to their size being in proportion 
to the number of the occupants, &c. Indeed, they are quite 
regardless of the requirements of the laws of hygiene. Asa 
rule the natives like to live in dark places, where there is 
neither air nor light. They give many stupid reasons for this 
preference which we must endeavour to remove, . 

I was so much struck by these facts that in some places I 
caused works to be commenced for the erection of capacious 
huts, well ventilated, and in positions completely sheltered 
against floods and bad seasons. I was pleased to see, during 
a recent visit, that some of these works were far advanced, 
and that the natives themselves co-operated fully in the work 
demanded of them, and in which they perceived that they were 
as much interested as we were. 

I also reiterated to the different territorial chiefs with whom 
I conversed my desire to remedy the situation that I have 
described, and my recommendations to that effect. All the 
district commissioners have been instructed to order their 
subordinates to exhort the natives to construct comfortable 
huts, preferably in wattle, and to aid them with their advice 
in the construction of these buildings, so that there may be 
some degree of harmony and that the laws of sound sanitation 
may be conformed to. In these works, better example than 
that set by our old soldiers, who have constructed model 
villages in the neighbourhood of our posts, could not be 
wished for, 

Another point of which the natives do not understand the 
importance, but which must constitute one of the cares of the 
State authorities is the absolute necessity of keeping the villages 
in a constant state of cleanliness, clearing regularly the 
surroundings of the dwellings, cutting the grass with which 
most of the villages are encumbered, and which becomes the 
receptacle of noxious matter that breeds pestilence, and 
the habitat of dangerous insects and animals. 

In the opinion of competent persons and especially of the 
members of the Liverpool Medical Commission which made 
Special researches into the causes of the sleeping sickness, 
cutting the grass constitutes one of the most efficacious means 
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for averting the spread of this scourge, and to make this 
measure effective the practice should be carried out over a 
radius of 50 métres from the huts. Itcan also be burnt down 
provided that all precautions are taken to prevent a conflagra- 
tion. As soon as the natives realise what are the reasons for 
the light labour in cleaning the ground surrounding their huts 
they will readily perform it under the direction of the qualified 
officials; 

From this example, and a thousand more might be given, 
it may be seen that the Congo Government takes a deep con- 
cern in the well-being of the people. May I be permitted to 
remark that to accuse it of destroying to some extent systema- 
tically the native races is to charge it not only with monstrously 
unnatural and inhuman sentiments, but also, leaving all ques- 
tion of sentiment aside, with an incredible act of stupidity, 
since it must be clear to everybody that the economic future 
of the Congo itself depends entirely on the labour which the 
black races of that State can alone supply ? 

The care which the Government has for the improvement 
of the lot of the native population is shown in particular by 
the measures it has taken in the appointment of the Judges, 
I know well the judicial staff of the Congo, and I have pleasure 
in affirming that they discharge their difficult task with 
intelligence and complete devotion to their duty. It is 
gratifying to me to be able to record that the Judges are equal 
to their task not only by their knowledge, but also by their 
constant anxiety to show their great impartiality and their 
complete independence of the administrative power. 

It has been stated that the Judges of our Courts obey the 
instructions of the Governor-General or of the Central Govern- 
ment. Never has the least semblance of pressure been 
exercised on any Judge. The law makes them independent, 
and they would know how to defend their rights if any attack 
were made upon them, The Government is convinced that 
the judicial decisions given on the Congo are, in respect of 
impartiality, just as much beyond the range of suspicion as 
those of the best established courts of Europe. I recall on 
this point an opinion which has been published and which 
will not be challenged, viz., that of Baron Nisco acting as 
President of the Court of Appeal. He wrote as follows to the 
Naples paper, Don Marzio, in 1903: 


The simple fact of its having founded a Superior Court of Appeal, with 
Judges of different nationalities, of its having nominated as Judges and 
judicial officers foreign magistrates and advocates, more especially Italians, 
is a conspicuous proof and guarantee of the impartiality and of the serious 
intention of the State administration. 
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This testimony is weighty. In face of a declaration of that 
character, what is the value of the interested statements which 
are not based on any facts, and which aim only at insulting 
our Judges in common with the other authorities of the 
State ? 

If the administrative and judicial authorities committed the 
grave faults with which they are accused, the British Consul, 
who is very active, would certainly have drawn attention to 
them every time that English subjects were involved. I have 
had with him a large correspondence on the subject of com- 
plaints from British subjects. The examination of that corre. 
spondence would reveal the great anxiety of all our officials on 
the Congo to secure as much respect for the rights of the 
individual as in European countries, and to carry out scrupu- 
lously the laws and regulations. 

The application of the new decrees, which have introduced 
important changes into the Congo State, was at the moment 
of my leaving Boma for Europe occupying the close attention 
of the Congo officials. Even before the publication of those 
decrees in Brussels many administrative measures had been set 
on foot in anticipation of their being put in execution, and in 
these | myself took an active part. It is a wicked and unjust 
insinuation, scarcely worthy of notice, to say, as has been 
said, that the Congo Government does not seriously intend to 
put the new laws, that it itself admitted to be necessary, into 
execution. They form an imposing legislative whole, and in 
this matter the Congo State has nothing to envy the other 
Colonies of Africa. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from these remarks ? 
When I ask that question, I do not address myself to the 
minds heated by the ardour of pro or anti Congolese pole- 
mics, but to the minds of the calm, to those who have preserved 
all their reasoning faculty, and I ask them whether they do not 
think that the generous sentiments of a large part of the British 
public have been perhaps justly aroused, but still in a very 
excessive degree, by the accounts given it as to the treatment 
of the Congo natives? In truth, if that treatment had ever 
been such as it was described to be by the detractors of 
Belgian work on the Congo, it might be asked how it was 
possible that it did not fall under the reprobation of all persons 

on the Congo, and how it is that it is attacked by only a small 
fraction of such residents, The reality is indeed different, and, 
thank God, it is far less tragic, The immense majority of the 
natives throughout almost the whole of the State territory have 
always lived, and still live in the most complete peace. 
It has been recently said in England that in this controversy 
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the Belgian people must be separated from the Belgians on 
the Congo. In expressing this view is the hope entertained of 
detaching from the latter the Belgian nation considered as a 
whole? If such is the case I desire to warn those who have 
made this calculation that they altogether deceive themselves. 
Belgian public opinion follows with close and sustained atten- 
tion the course of Congolese polemics, It would be a grave 
mistake to take a few discordant voices as the expression of 
the general opinion. The cause is well known in Belgium, 
and can be imagined in England, which makes this insignifi- 
cant minority speak in a hostile sense of the Congo Govern- 
ment. I beg my readers not to have any doubt of Belgian 
national sentiment, which will not tolerate that a few isolated 
criminals shall be confounded with the glorious army of its 
citizens who have shed their blood in Africa, and who are 
consecrating their efforts to a work of civilisation. 


BARON WAHIS, 


THE COMING SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


WE have our revolutions, but we have them quietly. When 
the victim up the tree knows who is going to shoot, it throws 
up the sponge (which is a mixed metaphor) and says “ Don’t 
shoot, I’ll come down.” And so it is with our feudal or 
patriarchal Government; it has “come down,” and we are to-day 
governed by a middle-class democracy, the bourgeoisie—but 
now we hear that individualism is doomed, that ‘‘ capital is 
the enemy” aimed at, and will have to come down and give 
in to Socialism. It was common at one time to speak of 
Socialism and Communism as the red terror, and it is true 
that the methods of those who were furthering the idea at 
that time reeked of blood. The object of Socialism could only 
be attained by means of revolution, and the type of the 
drastic evolution of the future was to be found in the up-rising 
and down-pulling of France at the end of the eighteenth 
century. It is not to be wondered at that weak knees kissed 
each other for support, and that lily-livered folk were 
blanched as to their faces when the massive foot of 
Socialism was heard on the path of history. Even a poet 
spoke of “red ruin and the breaking up of laws.” But 
although that was the method of early Socialism it is all 
changed now. The avowed object of Socialism—although it 
is not the real object of all those who profess to be Socialists— 
is the improvement of the condition of the people. Many 
persons have got it into their heads that all wealth is produced 
by labour, and that, therefore, to labour all wealth belongs. 
It is a pretty fallacy, and, as many are quite certain of the 
truth of that seductive doctrine, they hold that all private 
property is theft; and although they are far too wise to 
ignore the importance of capital as a means to the equip- 
ment of labour, they desire to see all capital in public 
hands, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, when, in June, he assured 
the French Socialists in the name of the English Labour 
members, that “capital, that is our enemy,” knew quite 
well that he was sacrificing truth for the purpose of his 
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epigram. It is not capital—but capital in private pockets, 
as distinguished from capital in the coffers of the State—that 
is the enemy of Socialism. And those who profess that 
doctrine desire to see the transfer from the individual’s hands 
of all the means of production, distribution and exchange, 
and think that that transfer would improve the condition of the 
labouring classes. According to them the present system 
which allows property to be private in the hands of individuals, 
allows the capitalist class to levy heavy taxes upon the producers 
of all wealth or value—the workmen. The rich at present 
hold the poor to ransom. “If you will not work on my 
terms,” they say, “ you shall not have roof to cover you, or 
machinery to manufacture with, or land to till, and you will 
inevitably perish of hunger.” ‘And what are your terms?” 
asked the abject labour of the past. ‘My terms,” said 
capital, with fine urbanity, “are that if you work you shall 
eat. I will give you enough to keep body and soul together ; 
nay, more, for we must look to the future—I will give you 
enough to keep a wife and to rear a family ; but all the rest of 
the wealth that you produce by your labour is to belong to 
me.” This was the bargain with which labour had to close, 
on pain of death. 

It was against this system that the intelligence of the early 
Socialists rebelled, and their aim was to bring about a revolution 
which would break up the crushing tyranny of capital—an 
earthquake which would level the oppressive mountains of 
wealth, and bring about an equality which would improve the 
condition of the proletariat. That, indeed, is the aim and 
object of Socialism and Labourism to-day; but its methods of 
attaining its end are entirely different from those of the early 
leaders of the movement, and are likely to be much more 
effective. These methods, as we shall see, are operating 
in our midst to-day. 

Marx and Blanqui thought that the way to the realisation 
of the State-ownership of property—which according to them 
was to be the new heaven and new earth of their dream—was 
through a proletariat revolution which was to be grafted on a 
bourgeois revolution. The bourgeoisie was to be the jackal 
for the lion of the proletariat. They had no confidence in the 
strength of the proletariat to accomplish a revolution from start 
to finish. Indeed they thought that the revolution which was to 
place labour in power was to be on the same lines as the earlier 
unsuccessful revolutions; but the bourgeoisie was only to be the 
cat’s-paw to get the hot chestnuts out of the fire of revolution, 
the gains of the social convulsion were to be appropriated by 
the proletariat. This was their hope, this their programme, 
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In Germany [Marx and Engels wrote in 1847] the Communist party will 
fight along with the bourgeoisie whenever it takes up its revolutionary v6/e 
again ; it will join with it in combating absolute monarchy, feudal ownership 
of land, and the lower middle-class. But it will never forget fora single 
instant to rouse among the workers the clearest possible consciousness of the 
antagonism that exists between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and makes 
them enemies. The social and political conditions that will accompany the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie are so many weapons which the German workman 
will know how to turn against the bourgeoisie itself after the downfall of 


the reactionary classes. The fight against the bourgeoisie must be begun 
without delay. 


But although these were the ideas of 1847, all that is changed 
to-day. More prudent, more insidious counsels have pre- 
vailed. Socialists now desire a quiet not a noisy revolution, 
a revolution in the name of law, rather than in the name of 
“red ruin.” The ideal, for instance, of Jean Jaurés is “ the 
revolution that will be embodied in things, in laws, and in 
our hearts, not in formulas and words, and it would free the 
great work of the proletarian revolution from the sickening 
odour of blood, of murder and of hate which still clings to 
the bourgeoisie revolution.” Jaurés desires to attain the 
same end, but he proposes to use constitutional means. Votes 
have more force than dynamite.* He is quite frank indeed, 
and admits that all violent means employed by the proletariat 
would in result “only unite against it all the non-proletarian 
forces” and as the old revolutionary methods of fire and sword 
have failed when the forces of order were shoulder to shoulder, 
they propose the new method of revolution which is indeed 


-in full swing. They are determined to bring about their own 


revolution by “the gradual and legal conquest of the power 
of production and of the power of the State,” and in another 
place he says, ‘“‘ we have in the legal conquest of the demo- 
cracy the sovereign method of revolution.” 

Jaurés, in another of his Studies in Socialism, deprecates 
even a “ general strike” as a means for the furtherance of 
Socialism. He regards it as a preliminary to a violent revolu- 
tion, which would probably fail, and lead to years of repression 
of the proletariat. Here also he favours the gradual realisation 
of Socialism by the organised efforts of the proletariat, by the 
‘legal conquest of the majority.” 

The Socialism of Germany is run on similar lines, Lieb- 
knecht, in answering the question what measures ought the 
Socialist party to adopt in the near future, said: “It goes 
without saying that the steps to be taken depend essentially on 
the circumstances under which the Socialist party has obtained 


* Or, as Mr. Tregear, the Secretary of the Department of Labour of New 
Zealand, puts it, “ the ballot-box is the only social weapon.” 
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an appreciable influence on legislation ;” and he goes on to 
anticipate that in Germany his party might be ca'led upon “ to 
govern, or at least to share inthe government.” After showing 
how an unsuccessful war or widespread discontent might 
weaken the hands of “the ruling system” to the verge of 
paralysis, he added : 


We may even imagine, though we can scarcely count on it, that the 
danger will be understood by those in the upper circles, and that they will 
attempt to avert the catastrophe, otherwise inevitable, by introducing intelli- 
gent reforms. In this case our party will be necessarily asked to participate 
in the Government, and will be called upon especially to reform the 
conditions of labour. 

That the Socialist party would obtain partial control of the 
Government, even under the Imperial régime, he foresaw, and 
he was ready, in the interest of the proletariat, to become, if 
necessary, a Minister of the Kaiser. This then is the method 
of Socialism in our days. We have no longer to contemplate 
the imminence of bloodshed; we have only to recognise the 
gradual conquest by means of the labour vote, of Parliament, 
and, by means of legislation, of the individualist and the 
capitalists’ position. But this is no distant prospect; it is 
going on, and it is this new aspect of Socialism that we have 
to consider, This constitutional revolution is being realised. 
M. Millerand has been a Minister of France; Mr. John Burns is 
President of the Board of Trade. We see how the Labour party 
in Germany has been growing in power, notwithstanding the 
attempts to buy off their onward progress by the “ intelligent 
reforms” foreshadowed by Liebknecht, by the passing of the - 
Insurance Laws in 1883, 1884, and 1891. In 1877 the 
Socialists had twelve representatives in the Reichstag, in 
1890 they had thirty-seven, in 1894 they had forty-six, in 1898 
they had fifty-six, and in 1903 eighty-three. In 1887 they 
polled 437,438 votes for the Reichstag, in 1898, 2,120,000, 
and in 1903, 3,010,771. But we see too that in this country 
the Labour party is a party in being. In former Parliaments 
the Labour members were interesting exceptions, to-day they 
abound; and the history of the last Session shows that they 
are to a large extent dominating our House of Commons, 
although as yet they have only some fifty representatives within 
its walls. Nothing is more remarkable than the way they have 
modified and dictated the policy and measures of their allies 
the Liberal party. At the elections, as we know, the Liberals 
were only too pleased to have the Labour vote, and in many 
instances the Liberals succeeded where othe1wise they would 
have failed, in consequence of proletarian support. But it is the 
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history of the old fable repeating itself. The horse sought the 
assistance of man against his enemy—let us say, mending the 
fable—the ass, and to succeed in the campaign he had to allow 
man to mount on his back. When the war was over and the 
horse’s enemies had been routed, man refused to dismount, and 
has ruled his ally ever since. The Labour party is in the 
saddle, and although politicians of the type of Mr, Winston 
Churchill show some restiveness after a Cockermouth election, 
the Liberal party will find it very difficult, with all its buck- 
jumping, to unseat the Socialists. It is significant of the 
situation that the Master of Elibank, a member of the Govern- 
ment, speaking with the experience of a Whip, has intimated 
that the Liberal party may be forced to embark on a crusade 
against Socialism, and Mr. Haldane, speaking on October 5, 
said, “ If in the name of Labour Mr, Keir Hardie, or anybody 
else, brought forward abstract propositions which conflicted 
with Liberal principles, if he wanted to nationalise land or 
capital, or anything else, the Liberal party would cross swords 
with him.” This is vague and gentle threatening. How 
Labourism must laugh at a crusade undertaken by a Govern- 
ment pledged to the principle of old age pensions, State aid to 
the unemployed, payment of members, and which has in hand 
the Trade Disputes Bill, the Provision of Meals for Children Bill, 
and the Land Tenure Bill. They crusade too late, 

Under these circumstances it is worth while examining the 
principles of Socialism or Labourism, and considering the pros- 
pects of the country in the event of the achievement of the quiet 
revolution of the workmen of the country which is now hatching, 
“We are all Socialists now,” said Sir William Harcourt in 1888, 
meaning that we are all willing to concede certain social 
reforms, or in Liebknecht’s words, in fear of worse things 
befalling us are introducing “intelligent reforms,” But this 
Socialism of the Conservative and Liberal parties is the gain 
of the Labour party. Both the great constitutional parties of 
the State have been playing the game of the proletariat. 

For a time we were in favour of regulating our institutions 
in the interests of the people, but that policy is a failure. Not 
long ago, at the instance of the London County Council, a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the whole 
question of London water-supply. Lord Llandaff was chair- 
man. One of the important questions inquired into by 
that Commission was whether there should be “control” 
of the water companies in the interests of the public, or pur- 
chase of their undertakings. That Commission reported in 
favour of purchase; and now, as we know, the whole of the 
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water-supply of London is in the hands of a representative 
Water Board. That is only an illustration of the adoption of 
‘“‘ownership” as the remedy, instead of control or regulation. 
Then again, the Post Office, the Telegraphs, and the Post 
Office Savings Banks are in the hands of the Government, 
and the Telephone will shortly pass over into the hands 
of the State. There was no thought that we were further- 
ing Socialism when we took these steps in the direction 
of State ownership. There is not in the minds of many 
Liberals and Conservatives who advocate the purchase of 
the railways by the State any idea that they are advancing 
the revolution. But they are, and the Labour leaders know 
it. A large number of politicians, influenced by the traders 
of the country, are of opinion that the regulation of rail- 
ways by means of the Board of Trade and the Railway 
Commission has been a complete failure, and that the next 
“intelligent reform” will be the acquisition of these im- 
portant means of distribution by the State. Already, as long 
ago as 1865, a Royal Commission, presided over by Mr. 
Monsell (afterwards Lord Emly), reported in favour of the 
immediate purchase of the Irish railways, and since that 
time large sums have been expended in Ireland out of the 
public purse on the construction of light railways. Before 
long then we shall see this leaf out of the Socialists’ pro- 
gramme-book become a page in the Statute-book. We may 
note the same tendency in every direction, and in the past 
the two constitutional parties have vied with one another as to 
which was to do the most for the people in the way of social 
reform. 

There is not at the present time a single water company 
supplying water in Scotland, and private enterprise in that 
direction only exists in two of the great towns of England— 
Bristol and Newcastle. Gas is to a very large extent supplied 
by public authorities. The supply of electricity is also a 
municipal function, and a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons last Session, while rejecting the London County Council 
Electric Power Supply Bill then before them, recommended 
that the County Council should introduce another and more 
comprehensive scheme, although the Bill was one to authorise 
the sale of electricity for power purposes to authorised dis- 
tributors, railways, docks and the {like obvious extensions of 
the functions of a public body, But it is not necessary to 
illustrate the trend of legislation further, Everything points in 
the direction of the concentration of these public functions 
which affect large numbers of persons who are users of high- 
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ways or consumers of commodities like gas and electricity in 
the hands either of municipalities or the State. But if we 
cannot leave our railways in the enterprising hands of com- 
panies, why should our ships be in private hands? It is 
upon our mercantile marine that this country depends for its 
daily bread. A combine of shipping companies could force 
Britain to conclusions in a week. We have had naval 
manceuvres to find out whether we could defend our sea 
commerce from an enemy’s ships in time of war. May we not 
have to defend ourselves against our shipowners? We have 
attempted some regulation of these in the public interests. 
But if the regulation of railways is a failure, why should 
this be a success? Already the Otago Trades Council, in 
a manifesto which is interesting reading, have put the matter 
—so far as New Zealand is concerned—plainly enough. It 
says : 


It is too late for them (employers) to object to the Government’s ownership 
of the railways, the post and telegraph services, State coal-mines and distri- 
buting coal depéts, to its conduct of State fire insurance, State life insurance, 
&c. All these things, whether conducted by the State or the municipality, 
are Socialism—industries being conducted by the people for the benefit of 
the people as a whole, instead of being conducted, as is too often the case at 
present, for the benefit of the employer, who in too many cases gets more 
than a fair share of the money which is made out of the business—profit 
which is, to a large extent, made by his workers. But where does the con- 
sistency of the Employers’ Federation, or of the opponents of State ownership, 
come in in upholding the Government’s ownership of the railways of the 
Colony and objecting to its owning a steamship service? The one is car- 
riage by land, the other carriage by water, but the principle of ownership is 
just the same. ‘The field of private enterprise” is gradually being 
encroached upon year by year, as the State makes a step forward, and we 
intend to do our best to shift the fence further and further back. 


Again, if it is important that gas or electricity or power 
should be supplied at the cheapest possible price, surely it is 
far more important that bread and beef and shoes and stockings 
should be sold to the public without allowing capitalists to 
‘“‘ fleece” them for profits. 

We have only to look at the tentative Socialism of one of 
our Colonies to see the finger-post of our own political progress, 
In New Zealand the Government owns the railways, and is the 
largest landowner and rent receiver in the islands, possessing 
about two-thirds of the whole acreage. It limits the estate 
that can be held by one individual, and has a right of com- 
pulsory repurchase. Colonies for the unemployed were founded 
by Ballance, leader of the Labour party and premier, in 1893. 
There is a progressive income-tax, a land tax, local option in 
VOL, XLVIII 28 
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regard to liquor, advances to settlers, one man one vote, female 
suffrage, an eight-hour day anda minimum wage. There is com- 
pulsory arbitration in industrial disputes, old age pensions, 
‘“‘ direct employment” of labour without the intervention of a 
contractor. The Government controls the Bank of New 
Zealand, is an insurance authority, appoints public trustees, and 
is a lawyer who does most of the conveyancing of land, In 
New Zealand, therefore, the State, without being an absolute 
monopolist, is an important and very active competitor in 
most of the fields of industry. But that, as we have pointed 
out, is tentative Socialism. No man can ultimately succeed in 
his competition with the State, and all such competition as is 
carried on with the rates and taxes behind it must in the end 
lead to the crushing of independent rivals. The Colony is on 
the direct road to Collectivism, and we in this country are 
following in its footsteps. Many of the measures which are 
on the horizon of practical politics here have been put upon 
the Statute-book there, and the Labour party here mean to use 
the Liberal party to carry out these reforms, which are all 
pointing one way, in the direction of Socialism.* 


® Since the above was written an important article on “ Labour Politics in 
New Zealand,” and a leader founded on the article, have appeared in the 
Zimes (September 1, 1906). These show, what I hinted, that the present 
tentative Socialism in the Colony is only a half-way house to the real thing. 
The Conciliation and Arbitration Act, which was to lubricate the relations 
between capital and labour in the Colony, has broken down. It has, as was 
to be expected, been popular with workmen while New Zealand was “ boom- 
ing,” and the judge had only to raise wages. It would have been abolished 
long ago if it had worked the sliding scale so as to reduce wages. But it has 
too, of course, seriously increased the cost of production, and led to the 
importation of more articles competing with colouial industries. But now 
the Act is being condemned, not merely by employers, but by workmen, and, 
as the writer of the article says, there is a tendency for “‘ the Labour party 
to break away from the party in power, and to assert in a more aggressive 
manner than formerly the claims of labour.” That that is true is seen from 
the quotation already given from the Memorial of the Otago Trades Council, 
and is written at large in Mr. Tregear’s letter to Mr. Benton, which, although 
a private letter, has been made public. ‘That gentleman isa high State 
official, Secretary to the Department of Labour, and this is how he writes : 
‘* Here we keep pegging away, sapping little by little the foundations of one 
monstrous privilege after another. We got arbitration upon its sturdy legs, 
and I know you have followed its career with interested eyes. Now we have 
again a crusade against the landlords in cities and suburbs, because every 
advantage in wages, &c., gained by the workers by arbitration is being 
exploited and neutralised by robber rents. . . . We have barely touched the 
fringe of the soiled economic garment. So long as the wage system endures, 
so long as capital holds the land, machinery, and other means of production. 
so long is the bulk of our population only a collection of well-fed, well-clothed 
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Mr. Keir Hardie, speaking on August 25 to the National 
Union of Dock Labourers, took up a frankly Socialistic 
position. He said: “ The great fight of the future was going 
to be fought out on the floor of the House of Commons, They 
did not want the old strikes and the old lock-outs to continue, 
during which the rich employers were able to sit quietly at 
home while the working men and their families were starved 
into submission.” What he wanted was a strong Labour party 
in the House, “ who would be able to compel the employer 
class and the landlord class to take their hands off the life of 
the nation.” Landlordism had according to him “ been a curse 
all the time and always, and they would have to get rid of it.” 
It is quite time, my Master of Elibank, that you began your 
crusade! Quite time! If I am not mistaken, it is too late. 

We are all, if not Socialists as Sir William Harcourt said, 
opportunists in politics to-day, and ‘‘the opportunist” has been 
defined as a man “ who has to do the best he can under the 
circumstances.” But that policy lends itself to the advance 
along the road which the Labour leaders desire legislation to 
follow. ‘The spirit of opportunism,” said a writer in the 
Fortnightly Review, “is not confined to statesmen and diplo- 
matists, and there are workmen who are shrewd enough to see 
that the wealthy classes will do much for fear, and little for 
the love of their poorer brethren.” This concession at the 
sword’s point is the hope of the Labour party. The revolution 
is not to draw blood, but to threaten ; and already we have 
seen this new party, this growing power, making its voice 
heard by constitutional means, and putting its indelible 
mark on the Statute-book of Britain, But this policy of 
opportunism under fear may lead us too far, and it is worth 
while inquiring as to the road that lies before us, and as to 
the probable consequences of this new revolution which both 
the Liberal and the Unionist party are doing their unconscious 
best to further. What is Socialism, and what will it do 
for us? 

The aim of Socialism is simple, and, M. Jaurés says, it is 
“noble.” According to the Labour party, as we have seen, all 
value is produced by work, and therefore all property belongs 
to the workmen, and they are about to re-possess themselves 
of their property not by the clutch of red revolution, but by 
the transfer of constitutional taxation. At the present time 


slaves.”’ It is obvious, therefore, that this tentative bud of Socialism is about 
to become the full-blown rose in New Zealand, where a State official can speak 
of the owner of capital as the “robber,” and the working man as his 
“ slaves,” 
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they say, owing to the capitalist laws, laws made by 
capitalism after it ascended the throne of feudalism, property 
is held in private hands, and society is divided into two great 
classes : the one that earns—the proletariat—and the other that 
by virtue of ownership taxes the workers. Socialism, as we 
have seen, is no longer a war against capital, for it recognises 
that no work can be done without an expensive equipment. 
Before we can put the poor to work we must have raw 
material, we must have the machinery which with the help of 
labour is to produce the finished article ; but it is a war against 
the holding of capital in private hands, and the payment of 
profits to those who hold the capital, instead of to the State 
which ought to hold the capital. Take a simple illustration. 
If aGas Company exists in a town, it supplies gas to those who 
require that kind of illuminant, and the persons who use the 
gas are benefited thereby, for the company can produce and 
sell gas much more cheaply than the individuals could supply 
themselves. But the company spends its money not to 
benefit the consumer, but to secure what is called a return on 
its capital. In the case of a non-statutory company supplying 
gas the profits of the company are unlimited; but the State 
has, in its attempt to use the monopolist corporation for the 
benefit of the people, put statutory companies under various 
restrictions in return for the statutory privilege conceded to 
the company of breaking up the public streets and roads, 
One of these restrictions has been on the amount of profit 
which the company might divide, or in other words a restric- 
tion as to the amount of money it might exact from the 
consumer of gas. In the old days Parliament used to allow 
companies to divide ten per cent. on the invested capital 
amongst their shareholders, more recently they have limited 
the profits to 74 per cent., to 7 per cent., and nowadays 
companies are compelled to raise new capital by means of 
what are called “the auction clauses,” which is an expedient 
by which the capital is to be raised at the cheapest possible 
rate, so that the public may have the gas at the lowest possible 
figure. But it is evident that there must still be a resulting 
profit to the shareholders, otherwise they would cease to carry 
on the undertaking, This profit comes out of the pockets of 
the consumers of gas, and is regarded by the Socialists in the 
light of a tax. One thing is certain, and that is that if the 
capital for the enterprise had been raised by the municipal 
corporation of the town, and the undertaking had been 
carried on as efficiently in the hands of the corporation as in 
the hands of the company, the profits resulting from the 
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manufacture and distribution of gas might have gone into the 
public purse and been applied by the town to the reduction 
of rates, or they might have been given to the consumers of 
gas by reduction of the price of gas. In either of these 
events the public would have been the gainers, and the only 
losers would have been the shareholders in the company who 
would not have found a profitable investment for their 
money. 

Now a precisely similar course of reasoning is applicable to 
any private ownership, Presumably a man holds land in order 
that he may receive the profits. A manufactory is erected with 
a view to gain ; a railway is made by shareholders in order that 
they may reap a harvest of profit. Ships are sailed, banks 
established with the same object in view. If all these enter- 
prises are profitable in the hands of private enterprise, it 
is obvious that the gains of such undertakings find their way 
into private pockets, and come out of the pockets of the public 
who use the land, who buy the manufactured article, who travel 
on the railway, who pay the freight, or who borrow from the 
bank. The desire of the Labourist is that all these profits 
should find their way into the public purse, and be disbursed 
for the benefit of the public. The foundation of this claim to 
appropriate all these means of production, distribution, and 
exchange is that the profits have not been created by the 
capitalist, but by the workmen, and consequently they belong 
to labour and not to wealth. 

But the argument goes further. It is pointed out that the 
tax which is levied every year by the landowner in the form of 
rent for farms, or ground-rent for “stands” in cities, the interest 
on the public debt, the profits upon such enterprises as those we 
have referred to, as they have to be paid by the people, have to be 
in the first instance earned by the people, and that this system 
is equivalent to the corvée, for the workman has to work about 
one-third of his whole time for himself and his family, and 
about two-thirds of his whole time to pay these taxes to the 
rich. It is true that the workman would even in the case of a 
collectivist State have to toil a portion of his time to pay rent, 
but the rent would go to the State, and, therefore, belong to 
him. He might have to work to pay interest on the public 
debt, but it would be a debt that had been incurred by 
him, and not, as our existing debt is, a debt incurred by 
Capitalists in the interests of capital. He might have to labour 
to replace machinery, and even to pay a sinking fund; but the 
machinery would be his own, and he and his class would be 
the beneficiaries when the sinking fund had paid off the capital 
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cost of the establishment. In this way, it is argued that under 
the present system the wage earner is not his own property. 
For two-thirds of his time he is a slave, labouring not for him- 
self but for others, and Socialism is to emancipate him and let 
men in future own their own bodies and souls, This isa thin 
sketch of the “ noble” creed of Socialism, and it is founded 
on some obvious fallacies which, however, will not prevent its 
realisation, for the power is in the hands of the proletariat, and 
our politicians are puppets, and voters pull the strings. 

The economic fallacy of Socialism is, that all value is pro- 
duced by labour. The greater part of value is produced by the 
bounty of Nature ; we have our raw materials, our iron, our coal, 
our fruits, and the increase of our flocks and herds given to us 
with liberal hand. It is quite true that the mining of the iron 
and coal is by human labour, the planting of the seeds, the 
reaping of the harvest is the work of men’s hands. But 
there are other bounties besides the bounty of the earth, 
there is the bounty of the brain and the bounty of character. 
It is to the bounty of the brain that we owe our know- 
ledge of the uses to which the minerals can be put; it is 
to intelligence that we owe it that we know when to sow and 
when to reap ; it is to genius that we owe the implements with 
which we excavate our mines, or plough the earth, or weave 
our Cloth, or sail the sea; and therefore it is human brains as 
weil as human muscles which have created values. But the 
values that are produced are due, at any rate in part, to 
machinery, and the machinery is not the result merely of the 
genius of the inventor, that it exists at all is due to the 
thrift of those who, having earned wages by their labour, 
accumulated capital. It is thrift then that I call the bounty 
of character, and it is a colleague in creating value. But 
there are various kinds of labour besides that of the muscles 

‘upon which the Socialists lay such stress, which go to the 
production of the finished article. It suits the labourers to 
regard “labour” as merely manual labour, and to regard all 
the rest of the work of the world as “ fleecing” by parasitic 
classes. A man who lays bricks or makes shoes, who looks 
after a lathe,—that is their idea of the labourer. Those who 
administer the laws, and make honest dealing possible, those 
who cure the workman’s diseases, and make it possible for 
him to go to the mill, those who minister to his pleasure in 
leisure times,—these are put down as “‘non-producers,” because 
they do not directly manufacture an article having a value 
in exchange. But now leaving this foolishness on one side 
are there not those who more directly contribute to produce 
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tion to whom some of the fruits of labour belong? The 
capitalist has not only lent labour money for the means of 
production, he has organised his army of workers. He is the 
mainspring of the various human wheels in his manufactory, 
and as such he is entitled to his wage as much as the work- 
man who weaves a web, drives a van to the station, or shunts 
a truck in the yard. I have never heard of a battle being won 
without some wise generalship. But even if it were true 
that all value was created by labour, then it is equally obvious 
that capital only represents past labour, and has as much 
right to protection as present labour. As we have pointed 
out, labour to produce an article of value must be equipped, 
it must have raw materials, it must have tools, and in obtaining 
these it only pays for past labour, or in other words 
remunerates capital which paid the wages of those who brought 
the raw materials or made the machinery. But if all capital 
is the accumulation of past labour, then it would be wrong 
for present labour to take the whole fruits of past labour 
without paying for them. That would be “ corbies” picking 
out ‘“corbies’”’ eyes with a vengeance. Indeed, if there can 
be such a crime, this would be theft. And like all theft it 
would not only be wicked, it would be impolitic. Who will 
forego a pleasure in order to accumulate capital for the future 
needs of labour if he is to have no security from the thieving 
hands of a collectivist State? Suppose all the capitalist 
centuries had spent all they had made on self-indulgent 
pleasures, where should we be to-day? We should be in 
penury and squalor, and we should have to pinch and screw in 
order to accumulate capital before we could work or live. 
The labourer must have a meal before he can do his day’s 
work—that meal was capital. It is possible that that meal 
was the product of the worker’s labour of yesterday. But 
suppose it was the product of the labourer’s father’s work of 
yesterday, Here we have rampant capitalism, against which 
Socialism has set its foolish face. I have, we willsay, laboured 
yesterday and the day before and have by my thrift saved and 
accumulated food for another day, which I call my private 
property even under a Corporation Commonwealth. Suppose 
I desire to have a holiday, and 1 give what I have earned to 
another worker who labours for me to-morrow. What has 
happened ? I, the capitalist, have made a wage slave of my 
fellow, 1 am “ fleecing” the man who does my work, I am 
a parasite. I am—for the day at least—one of the class 
against whom the proletariat are to rise and protest. 

But, again, what is “ownership,” that it is moral in the 
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case of a State and immoral in the case of an individual? As 
we understand ownership, it is a right to use, and that, too, 
in a very limited sense. If I have pearls I can wear them, or 
sell them and give another the right to use them in the same way. 
If I have land I have a right to use it, or to sell it or let it, and 
so give another person a permanent (as permanence is reckoned 
in human affairs) or a temporary right to use it. But it is 
important to note that individual ownership must begin some- 
where. The crust of bread I am gnawing is mine, and has, I 
suppose, ceased to be the property of the community, although 
since Prudbon’s doctrine that “property is theft,” Iam not 
quite sure. Butif not mine while I am eating it, in the process 
of digestion or indigestion I suppose I may claim it as “a 
poor thing but mine own,” without an abuse of language. 
But where does the individual property going outwards end ? 
The loaf is mine; I have got it presumably by my labour. 
But what about the field that grew the wheat—is not that mine, 
if I ploughed it and scattered the seed on it, until the harvest ? 
If not, if the State has a right to walk over my field and spoil 
my crop, if I have not a right to harvest the corn, I will not 
sow the grain in the spring. But if your Collectivist State 
guarantees me the use of the field while it whispers with the 
green crop, or with the sun’s help “laughs in the harvest,” 
then this guarantee is a guarantee of private property ; and 
whether it is guaranteed to me for a year, for a term of the 
rotation of crops, or for a life, or longer, is a matter of detail. 
Collectivism has recognised individual property, and, so far as 
principle is concerned, has committed suicide, There must, 
then, be private property at some juncture, and the whole 
question as to where private property is to end and social 
property is to begin, is a matter not of principle but of ex- 
pediency ; and the question of expediency must be determined, 
not by a decision as to whether it is capital or labour which 
produces and measures the value of an article, but by the con- 
sideration of what is best for the whole community. 

But, as we have seen, this “ noble ” creed claims that persons 
who earn wages are slaves, and that on this ground a man 
who lends another a spade, and who says to his fellow, “ if you 
get sixpence for your labour to-day, you must give me a penny 
for the use of my spade,” is a taxing capitalist, and must have 
his spade taken from him, without compensation, and made the 
property of the community. This man who lends the spade 
is evidently a capitalist of the worst type. What is he doing ? 
He is making his fellow delve for him—the owner of the spade— 
for one-third of his whole time. He is reducing the man with 
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the spade to slavery. He owns the man, or a third of him. 
Now, all this lends itself to inflated rhetoric, but it is nonsense. 
Any man or woman who does anything for any other human 
being may in the same sense be called a slave. A medical 
man gives up his whole time to his humane profession, and is 
paid, possibly inadequately, for his time. He is a serf, a slave ; 
but he is also a “ fleecer,” for he makes others labour to produce 
the money that is paid to him. He is a parasite, a blood- 
sucker, who lives upon the earnings of others. But if a Col- 
lectivist Government were in power to-morrow, the labourers 
would have, out of their earnings, to pay the salaries of the 
Government, the salaries of paid Members of Parliament, of 
the whole Government establishment, including the State doctor, 
I do not know whether such a Government would have a fleet 
or an army ; if not, its tenure of office would probably be 
short, owing to its being stamped out of existence by the rude 
foot of foreign aggression and conquest. But if it had ships 
and soldiers, the expense of these non-producers’ services to 
the State would have to be paid out of the labour earnings of 
the proletariat, and to that extent, I suppose, the workmen 
would remain “ slaves,” 

'. But in other respects, in our view, we should look in vain to 
a Collectivist Government for salvation. Up to the present 
time the progress of events has led to liberty. To a large ex- 
tent the power of privilege has become a dead letter. It is 
possible that the wings of wealth may, when wide-spread, as in 
the case of Trusts and Combines, want clipping. But up to 
the present time the ideal of Social well-being has been the 
maximum amount of personal freedom. The Master of 
Elibank has dimly understood this when he says, in some- 
what curious metaphor, “that if the Liberal party did 
not stand on its own legs its very vitals would be con- 
sumed,” and, changing his figure of speech, he added, “it 
would fall between two stools and disappear as an active force 
in British politics.” That is its threatening fate, and it has 
brought about this imminent catastrophe by furthering the 
inordinate claims of labour, and by preparing the way by 
legislation for the tyranny of a co-operative commonwealth. For 
Collectivist rule would be a worse form of tyranny than any 
that we have suffered from in the past. It is absurd to tell me 
that because I should have a vote for the legislative assembly, 
and might be said to make my own laws, that I should by my 
vote influence the choice of the Ministers who would govern 
the country ; that I should myself, through them, be governing 
myself, and that could not be a tyranny. Reason is not to be 
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hoodwinked by such speciosities. That I have one vote in a 
constituency of 20,000 does not reconcile me to the crushing 
effect upon my personal liberty of a law I detest. ‘ Behold,” 
said Carlyle, “ now I too have my twenty thousandth part of a 
talker in our National Palaver. What a notion of liberty!” I 
may not only have the inestimable privilege mentioned by 
Carlyle, but I may be the representative of the 20,000 electors, 
or say Of 10,100 of the 20,000 in the National Palaver, and I 
may be in a minority, and vote against every Bill that is passed 
into law. Does that reconcile me to the measure? Is it a bit 
less tyranny if it goes against my conscience or my liberty if it 
is enacted by a majority than if it is dictated by one man? 
No, it is worse for me, A revolution might get rid of the man, 
but what is to rid me of your Collectivist Palaver? But it may 
be said, that is what you have to put up with to-day. It is to 
some extent true, for we—both parties in the State—have been 
playing with the edged tool of Socialism. Every step in that 
direction rivets our chains more effectually, and the tyranny 
of a Labourist Government would be more galling than that of 
any Monarch or Capitalist Government known in the past. It 
is more than slavery when the labour of each belongs to all. 
To-day some of the burden of the idle falls on the rich. 
The unemployed are supported, the poor are fed, children are 
educated. Besides, there are streams of charity which water arid 
places. But under the Socialist régime the burden of all these 
human millstones must be round the neck of the proletariat, 
and with its many eyes it would see that there was no idleness, 
no leisure, no shirking of work; all must turn their hands to 
work ; all must earn, as far as possible, an equal quota for the 
State coffers, which are to be the means of relieving all, not 
of endowing some, To-day there isa human relation between 
master and workman, although, of course, a great deal less 
in the enormous manufactories than in the smaller work- 
shops. Capital may be a hard taskmaster, but it has some 
bowels of compassion ; the State has none, and if it had it 
would be brought to book by the workers, for whom it would 
only be a bare trustee, In my view, we may be whipped with 
whips by the capitalist, but we should be scourged with 
scorpions by the Co-operative Commonwealth. 

But there is another aspect in which Collectivism must be 
a failure. It is, as we have seen, the hope of great gains to 
the individual that induces him to take the great risks of 
enterprise. We see the successes of capitalist trading and 
forget the failures. But these have been many, for the hope 
of great rewards has led capitalists to volunteer even for the 
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“forlorn hopes” of commerce. It is well to recognise that 
in the past the State and municipality have not been enter- 
prising. They have only followed in the footsteps of private 
endeavour, and have taken to the supply of water, of gas, of 
electricity and the like, only where success had been assured 
in private hands. But in the heaven of Collectivism there is 
to be no great prize for adventurers. Indeed, the Co-operative 
Government is to put an end to competition, which has been 
the spur in the sides of progress. There is to be no longer a 
social war ; we are to be at peace, but a peace which will not 
produce enterprise, a peace which will produce sleep. The 
persons who represent the Commonwealth will be in office for 
a short period. They will not adventure in the public interest 
but play for safety, which is their own best policy if they 
desire to retain or regain the power of office, which will then 
be sought after as the sole distinction. They, it is to be 
remembered, are not to be rewarded by the success of a great 
venture ; the public is to reap the unexpected harvest. On 
the other hand, if they undertake a great work and it fails, 
they will be incontinently punished for the failure. All this 
makes for caution. It is the individual, the minority, which 
has always been active; the majority, the proletariat, has 
always been passive. Thus Mr, Gronlund, the author of The 
Co-operative Commonwealth, says: “ The majority are always 
ignorant, always indolent. You cannot expect them to be 
anything else with their present social surroundings, They have 
never brought about consciously and deliberately any great social 
change. They have always permitted an energetic minority to 
accomplish that for them, and then they have always sanctioned 
the accomplished fact.” * This is true of all great as well as of 
all social changes ; but the social democracy will put an end 
to energetic minorities, will rule out individual genius or 
enterprise. There will be no incentive for a man to do more 
or differently from his fellows. It will be always “afternoon.” 
There will be a maximum day as to hours of work and a 
minimum wage as to pay. There will be no spur of competi- 
tion for lethargic sides. The Co-operative Commonwealth 
* Mr. Tregear, in the letter already referred to, says: ‘‘ We have made 
our factories clean and pleasant places to work in, looked after the wages, 
the hours, the overtime pay, the holidays, the health of the women and 
children. Result—Carelessness as to the real problems ; fatuous contented 
acquiescence in things as they are; the wage-earner, satisfied with his posi- 
tion, ready to consider Tregear fuming over economic matters of little 
importance. Only when I show them how they are being robbed does the 
‘pleasant afternoon’ feeling give way sufficiently to take them to the 
ballot-box,” It is in this way that revolutions are manufactured, 
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will be the stupid home of indolence, of ignorance, and ulti- 
mately of want. If this is to the advantage of the nation as a 
whole, then I for one am mistaken. 

But it is in this direction that we are going, not so far 
as the proletariat and some of their Liberal allies are concerned, 
consciously, but none the less surely. It is curious to note 
that the Labour party has sprung into active being under a 
Liberal Government, and that many Liberals were helped to 
seats in Parliament by the Labour vote, and that the advent 
of the Labour Party to Parliament was hailed in the first 
instance with congratulations by the leaders of the portentous 
party which was returned to power at the General Election. 
The late Duke of Argyll was asked to define the fundamental 
principles of Liberalism, and answered that 
he held that liberty (Liberalism) consists in a hatred of tyranny in all its 
forms, and especially in those forms which may be most dangerous in our times. 
. » » By tyranny [he went on to say] I mean all restraint to individual free- 
dom in the disposal of everything that belongs to man, whether mental 
faculties or material possessions, which are the fruit of mind, beyond those 
restraints which are absolutely essential for the maintenance of order and of 
law and of such other fundamental conditions of organised societies as may 
from time to time emerge. 

This may be thought obsolete Liberalism in these new days, 
and the great Liberal Party may try to maintain its place of 
power by passing, as they seem ready to do, Socialist measures, 
In the last Session we have seen many legislative sops thrown to 
the proletarian Cerberus, But we shall in the future see further 
excursions in the same direction. The Labourists have found 
out the great weapon of the “tax” and will wield it. They 
will not rob the rich, they will tax them, by a drastic progressive 
Income Tax and other expedients of a like sort. They will 
limit the amount of property a man may deal with by will, 
and the rest of his savings, if any, will go to the State. 
This is not highway robbery—it is legislation. But what we 
want to know is, how many of the members of the Liberal 
party favour such tactics—how many hold the negative prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Government Whip. It will not do to 
play with Socialism. M. Jaurés, in one of his Studies, says : 

The Radicals flatter themselves that they can put a stop to this movement 
by promising the working classes some reforms, and by proclaiming 
themselves the guardians of private property. They hope to hold a large 
part of the proletariat in check by a few reforming laws, expressing a senti- 
ment of social solidarity, and by their policy of defending private property to 
rouse the Conservative forces, the petty bourgeoisie and the middle-classes 
and the small peasant proprietors, to oppose Socialism. 

Although this was written of the Radicals of France, it is 
equally true of the Radicals of England. They must make up 
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their minds whether they are going to play the game of the pro- 
letariat by passing Socialist measures, and so sapping their own 
position, or they must dissociate themselves from the Labour 
party and its prospective tyranny, and stand with the remnant 
of the Unionist party for the freedom which was their creed. 
It is quite certain that many Liberals, afraid of the Labour vote 
in their constituencies, will probably dissociate themselves from 
such areaction, and will become members of the Labour party ; 
but there are others who, if told to go and sell all and give to the 
poor, would feel sad, because they have great possessions ; and 
to some of these we cannot but thinka creed which looks upon 
capitalism as menacingly antagonistic to Labourism, which 
condemns all private possession, and which holds that it 
is the duty of the State to find work for all, would not be 
an acceptable political foundation. That these can form a 
party by themselves I do not believe. Their only chance of 
success in delaying the wheels upon that down-hill grade of 
Socialism is to become members with the Unionists of a great 
Constitutional party. In future a combined Liberal and Con- 
servative party must try to hold its own against the Labourists. 
There will be an inevitable cleavage in the Liberals. Some 
will desire to preserve private property, like the Radicals in 
France ; some will cling to the principles of liberty as defined 
by the late Duke of Argyll; while others who have played the 
trump card of Socialism on the platform and won the trick, 
will possibly proceed along the same road that New Zealand and 
Australia have marked out, and will bring about in this country 
a co-operative tyranny. I am not here condemning one set 
of politicians, I am condemning a want of principle in the 
plethoric ranks of the Government majority, and in the 
debilitated ranks of the Unionists. Each of these residual 
products is too apt to coquet with the forces which are 
marching to the conquest of private property through 
legislation. It is high time, it seems to me, to see where 
the foolish policy of opportunism upon the part of the 
rival parties is leading us, and to note that the earnest en- 
deavours of the Labour party are, with the assistance of these 
rival politics, making for its definite but deplorable goal. I 
am far from convinced that anything that can be done now 
can stop the triumphal progress of labour, but I am convinced 
that if labour succeeds in its great enterprise of silent revolution 
it will be disastrous to the State and to the race. Man has 
been created by competition, he will be undone by the sloth 
of a Co-operative Commonwealth. 
J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE. 


THE STORY OF MALARIA 


THE Editor of the National Review, in asking me for an article 
on this subject, remarks that “the educated public would be 
exceedingly interested to know how a question that has been 
somewhat vaguely discussed in the public Press, actually stands 
at the present time.” I will do my best to meet his wishes. 
Though to the medical profession the theme is a familiar, and, 
indeed, a stale one, yet, in spite of innumerable lectures, 
pamphlets, and newspaper articles, the public has scarcely 
quite grasped its full significance; and a detailed exposition 
in such an organ as the National Review may, therefore, be of 
not a little service in our war against this very potent enemy of 
mankind. 

I always find it best to treat the subject as much as possible 
historically. One of the chief causes of popular scepticism 
towards scientific discoveries is ignorance of the immense care 
and labour required in the making of them—people often think 
that they are merely guesses at the truth. Thus, few understand 
that our present knowledge regarding malaria is really the 
result of more than two thousand years of patient studies, and 
that the history of these studies constitutes what has rightly 
been called an epic of science—a gigantic one, setting forth the 
struggles, not of men against men, but of man against Nature. 
Not until to-day do we see the promise of victory ; but we 
shall owe it when it comes very largely to the efforts of the 
past. 

The story begins with the medical writings of the ancients, 
commencing with those of Hippocrates, about 400 B.c. The 
Greeks and Romans certainly distinguished two important 
points about the so-called malarial fevers. The first was that 
these fevers are not continuous from start to finish, but tend to 
be broken up into short attacks which recur at regular periods. 
One type, which recurs every day, they called guotidian fever ; 
another, which recurs every other day, they called zertian fever ; 
and a third, which recurs every third day, guartan fever. Be- 
tween these attacks the patient is often free of fever ; whereas 
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in the continued fevers, such as typhoid, his temperature 
seldom falls to the normal until the end of the illness. It is true 
that even in malaria the fever is often continuous, especially at 
first; but this is merely due to the overlapping of the attacks 
or paroxysms, owing to the fact that a second one begins 
before the first has completely abated. The other point 
ascertained by the ancients was that there is a connection 
between marshes and the disease. This seems to have been 
discovered by general experience rather than by the researches 
of any individuals ; but there are numerous passages in ancient 
authors attesting their recognition of the fact. For example, 
Strabo says (lib. v.), ““Omne Latium felix est,et omnium rerum 
ferax, exceptis locis que palustria sunt atque morbosa.” They 
even seemed to connect the disease with living organisms; for 
Varro * talks of disease in marshy places being due to “ ani- 
malia quedam minuta, que non possunt oculi consequi.” 
Doubtlessly | led by obvious reasoning on these data, the 
Romans would seem to have been aware of the effect of 
drainage on malaria; for Julius Czesar projected the drainage 
of the Pontine Marshes, and Marc Antony tried to make 
political capital out of a similar scheme. We now know, not 
only that the ancients were quite right regarding both the 
periodicity of malarial fever and its connection with stagnant 
waters, but also the reason of both of these phenomena; 
while, lastly, the effect of drainage has been demonstrated in a 
conclusive manner by recent set experiments, 

Of course, the Middle Ages added little to our knowledge of 
the subject; and the next great advance came from South 
America. It seems that we owe to a villager of Malacotos, 
near Loxa in Ecuador, the discovery of the efficiency of 
Peruvian Bark against malarial fever. This fact was made 
known in Europe in 1640 by a lady who had been cured by 
the drug, the Countess El Cinchon, wife of the Viceroy of 
Peru; and, later and more widely, by the cure of Louis XIV. 
by an English “empiric,” Talbot. From this time the use of 
the bark became general ; and in 1820 Pelletier and Caventon 
separated its essential alkaloid, quinine, Approved by two 
and a half centuries of use, the bark or its alkaloid is now the 
accepted remedy for the disease—one of the few specifics 
which we possess—and has probably saved millions of lives, 
It is always strange that the world, which treasures the names 
of its principal tyrants, fiddlers, and buffoons, should have 
forgotten that of the benefactor who gave it such a boon as 
this drug. 

© De ve rustwa lib, i. cap. 12. 
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But quinine was not only the specific but also the teacher. 
Physicians speedily discovered that it cures only the periodical 
fevers, leaving the continued fevers unaffected, and were thus 
able to separate much more clearly than before the symptoms 
of these two groups of maladies, and to study each by itself. 
The wonderful book of Torti (1712), who without a clinical 
thermometer was able to make a most exact study of the 
symptoms of malarial fever, was the first result of this 
observation ; and his work remains the classic on the subject 
to the present day. 

About the same time, that is scarcely two centuries ago, 
Morton in England and Lancisi in Italy, renewed studies on 
the relation of the periodic fevers to stagnant water, and 
suggested that the former are directly due to emanations from 
the latter. Be it observed that they gave no experimental 
evidence in favour of this view; they made no attempt 
actually to produce the disease in man by the agency of the 
emanations ; they simply stated the hypothesis as an explana- 
tion of the well-known relations between the fever and the 
marsh. Here again science has absolutely confirmed the 
conjecture ; but the emanations are not gaseous, as these writers 
and their more dogmatic followers seemed to think, but of 
quite another nature. 

As this great drama unrolls itself we feel inclined {to look 
for the utterances of some chorus explaining or criticising the 
action of the play—something like the chorus of Pities, or of 
Ironical Spirits, which appears in Mr. Hardy’s smaller theme 
of the Napoleonic wars. At this point the Ironical Spirits 
would impress the danger of assuming without experiment 
hypothetical explanations of known facts. The fevers exist ; 
the marshes exist; and the former are certainly caused in 
some way by the latter. What more natural to assume than 
that the former are produced by gases from the latter, and 
then to dogmatise, and even to label the fevers with the con- 
jectural cause and to call them the malarial (bad air) fevers ? 
Yet if these old physicians, instead of mere theorising, had 
carried out the necessary experiments, as was done later, they 
would soon have discovered the falsity of their doctrines. 

The next contribution to our knowledge of the subject was 
made chiefly by British naval and military surgeons, such as 
Lind and Pringle, who, during our world-wide extension of 
empire in the eighteenth century, ascertained that malarial 
fever is not confined to Europe, but extends over almost all 
tropical and subtropical countries. We thus began to acquire 
some inkling of the magnitude of our enemy ; but unfortunately 
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these observers added little more to our store of facts about 
him. They and their followers adhered to the old theories 
of causation, and even embroidered them with fresh phylac- 
teries of hypothesis. They held, without experimental proof, 
that the malarial miasm rises not only from stagnant water but 
from the soil itself. Thus arose the conception of the Telluric 
Miasm. It is enough, they thought, to scratch the surface of 
the soil to have this poison come rushing out lke steam from 
a vent, affecting all around. Millions of people still believe 
that malarial fever is due to turning the soil. How then is it 
that all agriculturists do not suffer much more than other 
peopledo ? But Dogma, that old enemy of man, greater than 
malaria, does not pause to consider. She bids us conclude at 
once, and sleep ; and even science herself has often sunk under 
her sway. One of the most curious facts in history, showing 
the innate irrationality of man, is to be found in the slow 
advent of the experimental method in connection with the 
study of disease. 

About the middle of last century, however, the most 
important of the pure sciences, experimental pathology, 
sprang into being. The great improvements then effected in 
the microscope enabled her, assisted by her sisters of biology, 
to commence that minute study of disease which, if man is 
rational and disciplined enough to act upon her teaching, will 
release him from many of the worst evils which now affect 
him. As regards malarial fever, the first result was the 
discovery of the fact that the blood and certain glands of a 
patient are infiltrated with characteristic minute black granules 
called the malarial pigment. It was soon shown that these 
granules are formed in the blood, and are derived from the 
hemoglobin, or substance of which the 4dls0d corpuscles are 
composed ; and people at first thought that they consisted of 
hemoglobin altered by the action of the paludic or the telluric 
poison, In 1880, however, it was recognised that these 
pigment granules are really the discarded refuse-matter of in- 
numerable little parasites which live within the blood corpuscles, 
and cause the disease, 

This important discovery was made in Algeria by Dr. Laveran, 
a French army surgeon, almost simultaneously with the dis- 
covery, due to Pasteur, Lister, Koch, and others, that the 
bacteria, the lowest forms of vegetable life, are the cause of 
many maladies, such as anthrax, tuberculosis, cholera, typhoid, 
leprosy and Malta fever. The date was therefore an epoch in 
history, because for the first time man learnt the actual cause 
of much of the disease which cuts short his life. But Laveran’s 
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observations opened a new chapter. The parasites of malaria 
are not bacteria, but protozoa, the lowest form of animal life. 
Let me endeavour to give a simple description of them, I 
suppose that the educated reader, familiar as he is with the 
philosophies and arts of mankind, may have heard that his own 
blood consists chiefly of little yellow bodies, called red blood 
corpuscles, floating in a clear fluid. These bodies are about 
one thirty-three hundredth of an inch in diameter, and, in a man 
of a hundred and fifty pounds in weight, number about twenty- 
six billions. We shall obtain some idea of the ‘magnitude of 
this number when we compute that to count it at the rate of 
a hundred a minute, day and night without rest, would take 
about five hundred thousand years. The parasites live within 
these corpuscles at the expense of the hemoglobin of which 
they are mainly composed, somewhat as a grub lives within a 
nut. When they are very numerous, as they frequently are 
during a bad attack of fever, one in twenty-five corpuscles 
may be infected, giving a rough estimate of a billion invaders 
present throughout the body; but when their numbers fall 
below, let us say, two hundred and fifty millions, the patient 
will not as a rule be conscious of their presence. When they 
once gain an entrance to the body they may continue to breed 
in it in varying numbers, like rats in a ship, for many years ; 
but happily they often die out more quickly, owing either to 
medication by quinine, or to the elaboration of some germicidal 
process by the body itself. 

For several years Laveran’s discovery obtained little credence 
or even notice ; but then a Jarge number of observers living 
in many countries began to follow it with the greatest care and 
interest. Golgi of Pavia, together with Laveran himself, first 
showed the mechanism by which the parasites reproduce them- 
selves, Each of the little bodies, safely ensconced within its 
red corpuscle, gradually grows in size, and on _ reaching 
maturity breaks up into a number of spores. The shell of the 
corpuscle then bursts, allowing the spores to fall into the fluid 
of the blood ; and each spore next attaches itself to a fresh 
corpuscle, enters it, and lives within it as its parent had done, 
producing in its turn a fresh crop of spores; and so on, 
ad infinitum. Thus if a single parasite enters the body and 
survives, it will be able to produce millions and billions after 
a suflicient lapse of time, just as a single ear of corn will cover 
a whole country with its progeny. Moreover, just as all the 
plants ina field of corn reach maturity at about the same time, 
so, as Golgi showed, do all the members of the same generation 
of malaria parasites, Hundreds of millions of them produce 
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and liberate their spores within about an hour of each other; 
and, more important still, it is just at this moment when all 
the spores are liberated together that the patient will be 
attacked by the ague fit followed by fever—symptoms so 
characteristic of malaria, Still further, Golgi and others 
showed that there are several varieties of malaria parasites, 
which differ, not only so markedly in their appearance that we 
can easily differentiate them under the microscope, but also 
in the length of their developmental cycle. Thus one variety 
takes seventy-two hours to develop, that is, to produce its 
spores ; so that as all the parasites sporulate simultaneously 
and as the patient is attacked with fever at the moment of 
sporulation, it follows that he will,tend to have an attack only 
every three days. Here then was the full explanation of the 
classical guartan fever. Secondly, another variety takes only 
forty-eight hours for its development, producing an attack of 
fever every other day—the classical fertian fever. Lastly 
another species sporulates every twenty-four hours—producing 
the classical guotidian fever. By pricking a patient’s finger and 
examining a minute quantity of his blood under the microscope, 
it is usually easy to tell, not only the variety of parasites which 
infect him, but their numbers, and the degree of ripeness 
which they have attained—so that we can generally advise 
him when he may expect the next attack of fever. Of course 
many patients may harbour two or even three varieties of 
parasites simultaneously, or may possess more than one 
generation of parasites of the same kind—points which cannot 
be discussed in this brief recital. 

But we now ask, how is it exactly that these organisms can 
produce such symptoms as the shivering or cold fits, followed 
by high fever and then profuse perspiration? Each minute 
parasite, when it breaks the shell of its containing corpuscle 
and scatters its spores in the blood, liberates at the same time 
the refuse-matter which has hitherto been stored within its 
little body. Some of this refuse is the malarial pigment 
referred to above, and with it there must be some poisonous 
chemical agent which produces the symptoms. Thus, at the 
moment when the swarms of invaders scatter their spores in 
blood, the patient is suddenly poisoned by their combined 
refuse-matter—is seized with chill, nausea, headache, shivering 
and fever. Presently, however, the wonderful and not com- 
pletely understood antitoxic mechanism of the body comes 
into play. The poison is attacked, altered, neutralised and 
eliminated—probably to a great degree in the perspiration ; 
and the patient is much relieved, and often thinks himself 
cured, The parasites, however, are not killed (though probably 
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millions of the spores perish); another generation reaches 
maturity, and another attack comes on, thus producing the 
characteristic intermittent fever of malaria. Sometimes, 
especially early in the case, before the antitoxic mechanism 
is ‘roused into full vigour, the second paroxysm may com- 
mence before the poison from the first is altogether 
eliminated, and in such cases the fever remains continuously 
for some+days, producing what is called remmittent malarial 
fever. Next, after weeks, months, or years, the parasites 
themselves may diminish in numbers, and permanent recovery 
may ensue. But as a rule the improvement is at first only 
temporary, and, especially if the patient takes a chill or is 
subjected to great heat, fatigue or other conditions, the 
parasites become once more numerous enough to cause 
illness. There must be a constant battle between them and 
their poison on the one hand and the germicidal and antitoxic 
mechanism of the blood on the other hand, Death and 
recovery are the two definite issues ; alternating sickness and 
improvement, the suspense of battle. Vacillating Niké hovers 
over the well-fought field, and the dull mind, enthroned in her 
palace and knowing nothing of the contending armies, feels 
only the shocks of the conflict, which she calls illness. 

The researches on these points, due originally to Laveran, 
Golgi, Canalis, Marchiafava and others, were speedily checked 
and confirmed by scores of workers, whose books and papers 
on the subject amount to several hundreds, And many other 
points were examined. I ought to have mentioned that even 
before Laveran’s discovery, Gerhardt had shown that a small 
quantity of blood taken from a patient and inoculated into a 
healthy man will produce a typical malarial infection, thus 
proving that such blood contains a germ of some kind. After 
Laveran’s discovery, Danielewsky demonstrated similar 
parasites in the blood of birds, Koch in monkeys, Dionisi in 
bats, and Vassal in squirrels, while Danielewsky, Smith and 
Kilborne, Ziemann and many others have found more dis- 
tantly related organisms in numbers of animals. One of the 
most important advances, due to Ehrlich, Romanowsky and 
Ziemann, was a method of staining microscopical specimens 
by which we can ascertain the exact cytological structure of 
our minute adversaries. Another discovery, and a most 
startling one, due principally to Koch, Daniels, Stephens and 
Christophers, but made much more recently, was that in many 
tropical countries a large percentage of the native children, 
though apparently in good health, contain the parasites almost 
constantly in their blood. Nearly all the children become 
infected soon after birth, and those that survive retain them 
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for years, gradually becoming inured to them, until finally, as 
the child approaches puberty, the parasites die out, leaving 
the young adult comparatively immune against them. This 
explained why adult natives of tropical countries are often so 
little susceptible to malaria as compared with Europeans ; and 
at the same time demonstrated that the prevalence of the 
disease is more enormous even than our statistics had indicated. 
We knew before, chiefly from military returns, that the annual 
number of admissions into hospital for malaria in the tropics 
equals from a third to a half the number of people under 
consideration ; but we now learnt by the most exact micro- 
scopical methods that the disease hangs like a cloud over the 
tropics, prostrating or slaying every year untold millions of 
human beings, especially of the young; crippling, not only 
the native, but the pioneer, the soldier, the trader, and the 
administrator ; and shutting out civilisation from many of the 
most fertile tracts of the world. 

It is curious that in the whole of this history, up to 1898, 
there is not, so far as I know, a single instance of any govern- 
ment having paid a penny in order to advance researches on 
malaria, Let the chorus of Ironical Spirits speak here for a 
moment, The whole work was done by enthusiasts—nearly 
all medical men—who spent their leisure on their self-imposed 
task with no prospect of reward, Yet malaria is a disease 
which, on account of its economical bearing, is of profound 
importance to local administrations. All governments admit 
that it is their duty to prevent disease : why then do they 
not try to learn how to prevent it? While they spend large 
sums on the salaries of legal and administrative functionaries, 
they are apt to pay little attention to the plagues which are 
decimating their subjects and perhaps ruining vast tracts of 
country. Again, so far as I am aware, no philanthropist 
ever helped this cause up to the date I mention. Yet every 
year philanthropists give or bequeath enormous fortunes to 
hospitals and other charities. If they would help to cure the 
sick, they should certainly help us in learning how to cure 
them, Lastly, 1 believe that not one of the men who worked 
out this great problem has ever received any adequate thanks, 
much less reward, for his strictly professional work. A doctor 
who treats an individual patient is supposed to receive his fee 
in payment; but a doctor who treats the World must expect 
nothing. The World is rather short-sighted in this respect, 
and it is he himself who suffers most for his ingratitude. His 
medical attendants (on these terms) are few and far between, 
and he therefore continues to die on a large scale from pre- 
ventible diseases. Meantime the honour rests with those 
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who did the work. They are not known to general fame, but 
it is their greatest glory that their work is more glorious than 
their names. 

But to proceed. Very numerous and exact researches had 
thus shown that malarial fever is caused by certain protozoal 
parasites of the blood, but a second great problem now 
appeared in the background—a problem on which the 
whole theory of the prevention of the disease must depend. 
Where do these parasites live in external nature? How do 
they effect an entry into the human body? Those who 
remembered the old and well-established theorem that the 
disease is connected with stagnant water assumed at once that 
the parasites must live in such water, and that they must enter 
the body either by inhalation of mists containing them or by 
ingestion of the water itself. Experiments were rapidly under- 
taken, especially by Agenore, Calandruccio, and Celli, to test 
the question by causing healthy persons to drink water or 
to inhale air brought from malarious places. These were 
absolutely negative ; though numerous experiments of the kind 
were made, they failed to produce the disease. Later Grassi 
and Feletti thought that the marsh amoeba called Ameda 
guttula must be the free form of the parasite ; but they gave 
little evidence in favour of this view. 

There was, however, another hypothesis in existence. As 
early as 1883, A. F. A. King in America had suggested that the 
infection is caused by the bites of mosquitoes which bring the 
poison from the marsh to the man.* He gave no less than 
nineteen ingenious arguments in favour of this view, based 
mostly upon concurrences, such as the facts that mosquitoes 
and malaria abound mostly in the same localities and at the same 
season, that infection takes place chiefly at night when 
mosquitoes are most apt to bite, and so on. Next year, both 
Laveran and Koch independently made the same suggestion 
without giving reasons ; and ten years later Dr. Manson (now 
Sir Patrick Manson) added a strong argument to the hypothesis, 
Many kinds of parasites are known to transfer themselves from 
one species of animal to another which preys upon it, as, for 
instance, from the mouse to the cat, the deer to the tiger, the 
pig to man ; and several phenomena in the life-history of the 
malaria parasites suggested that they may pass similarly from 
man to the mosquito. But experience shows us how frequently 
such conjectures go astray, and rigid proof was demanded 
before we could accept them. In 1891, when I was Staff 


* Vide Popular Science Monthly (New York), September 1883. The mosquito 
theory in a vague form is really much older than this, having been known to 
several savage tribes, and also to the Cingalese, some centuries ago. 
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Surgeon at Bangalore in India, I had been struck by the 
hollowness of the dogma which attributed malarial fever to 
aerial emanations from marshes or the soil, and had been 
drawn towards an investigation of the problem by its im- 
portance and intellectual interest ; but, owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining scientific information in that country, was able to 
do little for several years. In 1894, however, Manson told 
me of his hypothesis; and early next year I commenced a 
critical experimental examination of it, by allowing mosquitoes 
to bite infected persons and then endeavouring to trace the 
development of the parasites within the insects, and by other 
methods. The inquiry, however, turned out to be one of 
great practical difficulty, and I was obliged to modify both the 
methods and the working hypotheses, After two and a half 
years of fruitless efforts, 1 began to despair of success, when 
there occurred one of those remarkable dramas of the 
laboratory which probably affect human life more than many 
battles, On August 20, 1897, while examining a mosquito of 
a new species, and when on the point of giving it up, I observed 
in its tissues the bodies I was in search of. The problem was 
really solved ; but before I could obtain formal proof, all my 
work was broken and interrupted by my medical superiors, who, 
in spite of my having reported my discovery to them, ordered 
me off to a place where there was little or no malaria. Next 
year, however, the Government of India made amends by 
taking the exceptional step of placing me on special duty to 
continue my studies. Owing to the “plague scare” in 
Calcutta, I could not advance with human malaria, and there- 
fore attacked that of birds; and in a few months was able 
to clear up the mystery. When mosquitoes of the proper 
species suck the blood of infected men and birds, they draw 
in with it the parasites of malaria, which enter their tissues, 
live and grow in them, and ultimately produce spores which 
find their way into the insects’ salivary glands, and from there 
down the proboscis into the blood of any fresh victim, thus 
infecting him. Hence the mosquito takes the parasite from an 
infected person, and after a week or more conveys it into the 
blood of a healthy one. Not only was every step and detail 
of this scarcely credible migration figured and described, but 
a number of healthy birds were infected under experimental 
conditions, while numerous control experiments demonstrated 
the accuracy of the various inferences. The formality of 
repeating the same work with the human parasites remained 
to be done ; but I was now ordered to undertake other re- 
searches. Appeals for assistance were made in vain ; I was 
obliged to leave India; and it was not until the autumn of 
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1899 that I completed my task in Sierra Leone, whither I went 
for the purpose in the service of the newly-founded Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine. 

Meantime my researches had been published step by step 
and were quickly and fully confirmed by Geheimrath Professor 
Koch, and Dr. Daniels, At the end of 1898, owing to the 
frequent interruptions of my work, several Italian observers, 
especially Dr. Bignami, of Rome, were able to anticipate me in 
the extension of my experiments to human malaria, and actually 
caused the infection of several healthy persons by the bites of 
mosquitoes, just as I had done previously with birds. The 
doors were now not only unlocked, but flung wide open, and 
from all sides scientific workers entered in order to collect the 
revealed treasures. Schools of Tropical Medicine and special 
societies were founded in numbers of States ; numerous expe- 
ditions were despatched to the ends of the earth ; innumerable 
books and parers on the subject were published. Great col- 
lections of mosquitoes were made and described in admirable 
volumes. Healthy persons who volunteered themselves for the 
experiment, mostly medical men, were infected by the bites of 
mosquitoes, even in the middle of London, Others worked 
out minutely the smallest details of the new learning. I cannot 
here describe their labours : there is no space for a full treat- 
ment of them, and a cursory one would be unjust to many. 

The net results were as follows. Mosquitces are of course 
nothing but gnats, the former name being one which is 
popularly used in the tropics. These insects pass their larval 
stage in water—canals, tanks, tubs, drains, pots, ditches, ponds, 
puddles, streamlets and marshes. Those that carry human 
malaria belong to the group of Anophelines and breed mostly 
in terrestrial waters, that is in marshes or marsh-like puddles. 
Hence the full explanation of the fact ascertained by the ancients, 
that malarial fever is connected with marshes. But the poison 
which causes the fever, that is the parasite discovered by 
Laveran, does not itself live in the marsh, and is not taken 
from it either by the ingestion of drinking water or the inhala- 
tion of mists, It is the carrier of the parasite, the gnat, which 
lives in the marsh and rises from it. Where the appropriate 
marshes exist, there, as a rule, the insects abound. They 
swarm into the neighbouring houses, living for weeks or months, 
and biting the inmates every few days, If one of the inmates 
happens to have Laveran’s parasites in his blood, the mos- 
quitoes which bite him become infected, and after a week or 
more inoculate the spores into fresh persons. From these 
again the parasites are spread to others. Ifa stranger enters 
a house where infected mosquitoes are living he is very likely 
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to become infected himself, and will then probably attribute 
the disease to the air rising from the marsh. He will be quite 
right in effect ; but the infecting agent is not the air, but the 
gnats which fly in it. Such is the simple and yet unexpected 
solution of the great problem. It is often asked whether there 
is not another method of infection. First, there is no reason 
why there should be, as the known method explains all the 
facts, Secondly, there is no evidence in favour of such a 
view; and, thirdly, there are many complex parasitological 
reasons against it. Exposure, chills, heat, and so on, often 
cause fever, but only in the form of relapses occurring in 
persons already infected. So far as we know, the parasite 
is introduced into the blood only by the bite of the gnat, It 
is often stated that malaria exists where there are no mosquitoes ; 
but mosquitoes exist almost everywhere in the tropics, though 
unobservant people sometimes do not notice them. Again, it is 
said that mosquitoes abound where there is no malaria, That 
may be and often is the case—for the simple reason that the 
mosquitoes are of the wrong variety. The kinds which do not 
carry malaria are, in fact, the commonest in most places, 
These discoveries led at once to the suggestion of exact 
methods of suppression of malaria. The first was that recom- 
mended by myself early in 1899, namely, reduction of the 
mosquitoes in the principal centres of population by drainage 
and other treatment of their breeding-pools. This was, in 
effect, the method of the ancients, only rendered more precise, 
and therefore cheaper, by our present exact knowledge of 
which waters are really dangerous (that is, those which breed 
Anophelines), Later, Koch suggested that if the parasites were 
destroyed by treatment of all the patients in a locality, the 
mosquitoes would no longer be infected, and therefore dan- 
gerous ; Manson showed, by an experiment in the Campagna, 
that mechanical screening of a house from the entry of the 
insects would do much to protect the inmates ; and Stephens 
and Christophers suggested that Europeans in the tropics 
should segregate themselves as much as possible from native 
children, who are the principal source from which the mosqui- 
toes carry the virus. All these methods are certainly efficacious ; 
but I have no doubt that the first one is that which wil! be 
principally used in the future. It will benefit all classes alike; 
it can be carried out by local authorities without attempts to 
persuade or force the public to take an unpleasant drug, or to 
furnish their houses with expensive window-screens; it wll 
reduce not only malaria, but other mosquito-borne diseases, 
and also the irritating flies themselves; it encourages general 
cleanliness throughout a town; and though it may sometimes 
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be somewhat expensive, yet, for the amount of good effected, it 
will probably cost less than the other methods. It has been 
adopted with more or less success in a number of towns 
or small settlements—most notably so at Ismailia on the Suez 
Canal, and at Klang and Port Swettenham in the Federated 
Malay States. At Ismailia, where exact statistics have been 
kept for many years, the cases of malaria used to amount to 
about two thousand per annum, now (1906) the Suez Canal 
Company reports: ‘‘Depuis 1902, la fiévre paludéenne est 
entrée en décroissance manifeste, et depuis 1903 aucun Cas 
nouveau de paludisme n’a été constaté a Ismailia.” Similar 
success has been obtained at the Malayan towns just mentioned. 
The reader who may wish to study the subject for practical 
application must be referred to the medical Press, where he 
will find innumerable details from 1898 onwards. The other 
measures also have been successful, especially in Italy. I may 
add that Manson long ago showed that the worm which causes 
elephantiasis is carried by a gnat, and that, since the comple- 
tion of the malaria work, Finlay, Reed, and others demonstrated 
that yellow fever, the scourge of America, is conveyed by the 
mosquito called -Stegomyia fasciata. The prevention of mos- 
quito-borne disease has therefore now become a part of all 
scientific tropical sanitation and administration ; and the mere 
knowledge that the insects may produce disease has certainly 
diminished sickness in the tropics, if only because it has induced 
sensible people to be more careful in their use of mosquito nets. 

But the story of malaria contains other elements than those 
of sanitation, It reveals facts which cannot but sadden the 
philanthropist who would like to conceive man as a being that 
strives, by reason, towards improvement. I have already 
referred to the early remissness of the public towards the 
investigation of a disease which must, I suppose, destroy 
every year a population equal to that of London. But 
even when the investigations were carried out by amateurs 
litle use was made of them. For nearly twenty years after 
Laveran’s discovery, governments and the public ignored it ; 
medical men who were called upon to treat every day dozens 
of cases of the disease very frequentiy failed to study the 
subject ; and the public medical and sanitary services, which 
should be models of scientific organisation, did nothing to 
enforce the study among their officers, or even to provide 
them with microscopes. Still later, we have had a great 
battle in attempting to get the tropical colonies to adopt any 
preventive measures. The efforts have often been met with 
insane ridicule in the Press, and with complete indifference by 
local officials who are paid to attend to such matters. Had 
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the preventive measures been commenced when they were 
proposed seven years ago, the disease would have been prac- 
tically banished by now from most of the principal tropical 
towns, as it has been banished from Ismailia and Klang, and 
hundreds of thousands of persons would have been saved from 
lingering illness and often from death. But with a few bril- 
liant exceptions, such as Sir William MacGregor, Prince 
d’Arenberg, General Leonard Wood, Drs. Gorgas, Watson, 
Travers, Pressat, and others, local officials have not exhausted 
themselves with the work, Want of funds and of conviction 
are always given in excuse; but stupidity and indolence are 
the true causes of the neglect. 

And here the story of malaria merges into a larger history, 
that of all rational movements for the betterment of mankind, 
Our sufferings are largely due to the fact that, individually or 
collectively, we do not submit ourselves readily enough to the 
guidance of those plain earthly teachers, reason, work, and 
discipline. We indulge too much in philosophies which ex- 
pressly inculcate irrationalism and inutilitarianism, and in 
politics which organise, not prosperity, but games of party 
football for the amusement of the public. Our house is un- 
kempt and dirty, because, lost in many speculations, we 
despise the humble broom. Man’s first duty is to clean up 
his premises ; but, like the Asiatic, he prefers to sit and watch 
the jugglers playing in the courtyard, and the dervishes howl- 
ing at the gate. In reality, man does not know enough yet 
to be a philosopher, But he can always wash up. 

But I am not a pessimist in these matters, and hold that 
the international struggle for existence will gradually force us 
into more reasonable ways. The Colonial Office has recently 
taken most important action towards generalising anti-malarial 
sanitation. Vast improvements have been effected in two of 
the public medical services, and, when the old nescientists who 
hold responsible posts are superannuated, the advance will be 
still more quick. 

This history would not be complete without a thankful 
acknowledgment of the great services rendered to the cause by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and by numbers of men of affairs, such as 
Sir Alfred Jones, who have given their time and their money 
to advance it. Personally, though I grumble at the past, I 
think that the great science and art of tropical sanitation is 
about to enter upona glorious future. Like Columbus, it will 
give to man 


The godlike gift of half a world. 


RONALD Ross, 


THE ATTACK ON THE ALIENS ACT 


AFTER a lengthy and uphill fight against ignorance, prejudice 
and apathy, the Aliens Act, long overdue, was added to the 
Statute Book last summer. It is still customary among the 
classes who, prior to, and even after, the General Election, 
accepted the statement that the Chinese in the Transvaal were 
slaves, to say that the Act was the outcome of a manu- 
factured agitation originated and supported for personal and 
party ends without any solid justification. It may, there- 
fore, be worth while once more to remind the public that 
the formidable modern movement of aliens into this country 
had been the subject of inquiry by a House of Commons 
Committee appointed in 1889, and that this Committee, in its 
Report, recognised the necessity not for immediate but for future 
legislation to control the inflow if it continued, as it has 
continued in steadily increasing volume ; that the subject was 
exhaustively discussed in the Press and at political meetings 
during the next dozen years; and that in 1902 the whole 
controversy was submitted to a Royal Commission which sat for 
upwards of a twelvemonth and examined 175 witnesses, whose 
answers to questions numbered in all 23,639. It would tax the 
aplomb of even the hardiest radical orator to say that that inquiry 
was not exhaustive. 

By a majority of five to two, the dissentients being Lord 
Rothschild and Sir Kenelm Digby, the Commission reported, as 
most people are aware, in favour of an Act to regulate and 
restrict Alien Immigration. Unquestionably this decision was 
in accordance with the weight, the overwhelming weight, of 
evidence. A Bill, embodying the recommendations of the 
Commission, was introduced in 1904, was referred to the Grand 
Committee on Law, and was then wrecked by the obstruction of 
a group of Radicals led by a few Conservative renegades. A 
modified Bill was introduced in 1905 and passed into law. 
This was gratefully accepted by Unionists as a valuable advance 
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in legislation. But the modifications which had been introduced 
into the second edition, and which were apparently due to 
influential private representations made to the Government, 
impaired the efficiency of the measure, especially as a remedy 
for overcrowding in the East End of London, and rendered 
possible serious evasions of the enactment which will cer- 
tainly have to be met at the right time by an amending 
Bill. 

The Act was necessarily elastic in its provisions, and left a 
wide discretion to the Home!Secretary, whose duty it is to 
enforce it. Consequently, its efficacy depends to an exceptionally 
great extent upon the regulations governing its operation 
which he sanctions. The regulations which were drawn up 
by the late Home Secretary, Mr. Akers-Douglas, erred, if at 
all, in showing too anxious a leniency in delivering from the 
grasp of the new law any alien who had the least pretext for 
pleading that he was a worthy subject for compassion. These 
regulations were, when the Unionist Ministry resigned office, 
adopted and issued by his successor, Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Then what happened? The majority of the Radical Party 
had opposed the Aliens Act in spite of the evidence laid before 
the Royal Commission and its finding, their opposition being 
simply and solely due to the fact that the measure was introduced 
by a Unionist Government. The Jewish community had opposed 
the Act because they considered that their racial patriotism 
called upon them to keep this country open to all their co- 
religionists without discrimination as to character, means or 
health, it being the only land which offered an absolutely uncon- 
ditional asylum to aliens, whether honest and capable or the 
reverse. A section of the Labour Party was opposed, on 
sentimental grounds, to the exclusion of any destitute individual, 
their impression being apparently that all poor persons are 
oppressed and that all laws controlling the movements of an 
indigent class are oppressive, and further, that all persons 
arriving from abroad as steerage passengers have been victims 
of tyrannous foreign government. 

I say advisedly that a section of the Labour Party was opposed 
to the Aliens Act, for there is a very distinct and very interesting 
line of cleavage in the opinion of the working classes, or I 
should, perhaps, say among the leaders of Trade-Unionism, 
upon this subject. The sentimental objection to excluding 
foreigners only sways those who have not felt the pinch of the 
competition of aliens nor suffered from their presence. Those 
who know from the bitter experience acquired in their own 
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trades what industrial effects the inrush of aliens has, are at one 
with those who have been expropriated from their dwellings to 
make room for aliens, or, if they have maintained their foothold 
in their homes, have been compelled to pay enormously increased 
rents, becaused the space they occupy would give a bigger yield 
if packed with foreigners to whom unnameable conditions of 
overcrowding are a matter of indifference. Every one of the 
industries into which the bulk of our immigrants swarm sent 
its official representative to the Royal Commission to demand 
the control and restriction of immigration; the witnesses 
deputed by the great organisations in the tailoring trade, the 
shoemaking trade, and the cabinet-making trade, all had the same 
tale of lowered rates of pay, lowered standard of production, and 
lowered conditions of life, to tell. The grievance of the Scottish 
Miners’ Federation, somewhat different in form, was the same in 
substance. It is only the working man who has not himself 
suffered from free trade in sweated foreign labour who has the 
excessive and uninstructed sentimental fondness for the alien, 
and who prefers the cause of the foreign worker to the cause of 
the men of his own race. 

Exactly the same principle of cleavage appeared in the Bill, 
excellent in itself and embodying a legitimate demand of 
the whole working class, which was lately promoted by the 
Labour Party (and most unfortunately and unwisely rejected 
by the House of Lords) with the object of excluding from 
the country in times of strikes alien workers imported to 
take the place of British hands. Every working man can 
see the -menace to himself in alien labour imported to 
break up a strike in his own trade. But what is the logic of 
excluding the supplanter from abroad on the rare occasions of 
industrial strife, and admitting him, year in, year out, while he 
gradually but steadily and completely absorbs whole industries 
formerly manned by British workers? In the one case the 
whole working class feels that its interest is tangibly affected, 
and the sentimental enthusiasm for the foreigner collapses ; in 
the other case, the wrong is only felt within a certain sphere, 
and those outside it remain content in their old prejudiced 
ignorance. 

The classes which I have named being united in their opposi- 
tion to the Aliens Act, the journals which express their opinions 
commenced an agitation against it as soon as it came into 
operation on January 1 last. This agitation had a double 
object—to justify the opposition of the Radical Party to the Act 
before it became law and to cause a diversion of attention, by 
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means of an attack upona Unionist measure, from the difficulties 
of the newly formed Radical Government which was embar- 
rassed by the electoral exaggerations about Chinese labour, and 
still more by the conflicting demands of various sections of its 
supporters, each of which was pressing for early legislation to its 
own separate and particular advantage. 

With the possible exception of the Chinese labour campaign, 
there never was a more palpably and disgracefully insincere and 
mendacious agitation than that which was organised against the 
Aliens Act. From first to last it was based upon two mutually 
destructive assertions, which were urged simultaneously by the 
same speakers and the same papers with an effrontery that 
showed a really surprising contempt for the perspicacity of the 
public. These assertions were : 

(1) That the Act inflicted cruelty upon genuine political 
refugees, who, having escaped from their persecutors in 
Russia, were delivered up to them again by its operation, 
and were then shot, or, at the least, subjected to the most 
horrible experiences. 

(2) That the Act was a farce, offering so many loopholes 
for evasion that it did not succeed in excluding from this 
country one single person; that it was incapable of being 
worked effectively ; and that therefore the machinery set up 
for its enforcement was a useless expense and an unnecessary 
burden on the taxpayers. 

One would imagine that it would be clear even to the meanest 
intelligence that if the Act was a sham, and excluded and could 
exclude nobody, it could not be the means of hounding back to 
their death in Russia a number of deserving, or undeserving, 
political refugees ; and vice versa, if it closed the doors of this 
country to immigrants fleeing from persecution, it could not, 
whatever its other faults might be, have proved inoperative, and 
a mere legislative farce. Yet I have read in the same Radical 
paper, in the same issue and even in the same column, flaming 
accounts of Russian political refugees driven back by the 
unspeakable brutality of the Act to certain execution in Russia, 
and circumstantial accounts, approvingly quoted from the 
mouths of the men concerned in stultifying the Act, of organised 
methods of evading its provisions, which were declared to have 
secured that not one single person rejected by the inspectors 
and Immigration Boards had failed to enter the kingdom, in 
defiance of the purpose but without infraction of the letter of 
the law. It is certainly a flaw in the enactment as passed, that 
persons refused admission to this country when they arrive as 
steerage passengers are frequently and openly brought in a few 
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days subsequently as first-class passengers, subsidised for the 
purpose by moneylenders or others interested. First-class pas- 
sengers are not subject to the examination prescribed by the Act. 
It is urgently needed that any attempt to introduce rejected 
aliens should be made an offence, and that such aliens, if they 
return, should themselves be subject to a penalty. 

As both these contentions were put forward with every 
semblance of seriousness and authority, I propose to examine 
each briefly. Certain specific instances were quoted in all the 
leading Radical papers in which it was alleged that genuine 
political refugees had been refused admission at various ports 
on the sole ground of their destitution, and had been conveyed 
back to Russia. Mr. Walter Rothschild capped these assertions 
by declaring as a fact that a number of the deported refugees 
had been shot on their arrival at the Russian frontier. 

By means of questions in Parliament, sometimes put from the 
Unionist side and sometimes by Liberal or Labour Members, 
the facts in all the leading cases were elicited ; I supplemented 
the information thus obtained by private inquiries at the ports 
and elsewhere; the result was to substantiate the conclusion that 
no hardship had been inflicted upon any person, and that no one 
who could even colourably be described as a genuine political 
refugee had been refused admission to the country. I invite 
anv one who doubts this statement to read the replies given by 
Mr. Gladstone to the questions put when the agitation was at its 
height. 

An independent inquiry undertaken by the Manchester 
Guardian, which has from the first been opposed to the principle 
of the Aliens Act, and was in sympathy with those who denounced 
its operation, showed that the complaints made by the agitators 
were illusory. Parliament had inserted in the Act a clause 
expressly safeguarding the privilege of asylum for political 
refugees, and the representative of the Manchester Guardian 
found that the Immigration Inspectors and Boards were care- 
fully respecting that provision, and were administering the new 
law humanely and with the most praiseworthy discretion. They 
had lists of the districts in Russia which were then disturbed, 
and any person who showed that he came from those districts 
received full sympathy in establishing his claim to benefit by the 
refugee clause. 

Mr. Walter Rothschild explained that he was unable to give 
the names of the rejected immigrants who were shot at the 
Russian frontier on their return or that of his informant; I need 
hardly say that I do not question Mr. Rothschild’s good faith, 
but I believe that he was misinformed. Ina letter to the papers, 
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I urged him to supply the dates and the places at which the 
alleged atrocities took place, a course to which there seemed to 
be no objection. But he did not give these details. The 
Russian Embassy in London denied the story. But the 
most’ startling comment upon Mr. Rothschild’s assertion is 
supplied by the action of the Jewish Board of Guardians, 
which is, in its own words, “the custodian of the interests 
of the Jewish poor in London.” This wealthy and influential 
body, controlled by the leaders of the Jewish community, 
has been for years repatriating to Russia and Poland not 
scores nor hundreds but thousands of immigrants who 
would otherwise become a burden upon Jewish charity in this 
country ; the persons sent back are of the very same class as 
those rejected under the provisions of the Aliens Act; the 
Board of Guardians was continuing to repatriate those people 
at the time when the agitation against the Act was raging, and 
it is repatriating them now, It has no compulsory powers. 
The immigrants are sent back with their own consent. Is it 
credible that the Board would despatch them, or that they 
would go, to be shot on their arrival on the frontier ? 

Nor does the action of the Jewish Board of Guardians in this 
respect conflict with the policy and wishes of the leaders of the 
Hebrew community in other countries. In the winter of 1904 
a conference which dealt with the subject of Jewish immigration 
was held at Frankfort. Every important Jewish organisation 
in Western Europe was represented. It was resolved to 
discourage with the utmost thoroughness the emigration of 
Jews from Russia and Poland to the West of Europe and to 
America on account of the bad economic conditions in which, 
owing to the volume of previous emigration, the new arrivals 
inevitably find themselves. And, though the Russo-Japanese 
War was then in progress and martial law was at its strictest 
in the Russian service, it was resolved to take all possible steps 
to induce Jewish deserters who had fled from the country to 
return to the Colours. Of course, it was well known that they 
would not be executed even at that time. 

Yet, insincere and unjustified as the agitation against the Act 
manifestly was, Mr. Gladstone yielded to it. He destroyed the 
efficacy of the statute by means of two changes in the adminis- 
tration of it. When the Bill was before Parliament the number 
of third-class alien passengers which a vessel might bring to this 
country without becoming an immigrant vessel as defined in the 
measure and thereby coming within the scope of its pro- 
visions, was fixed at twenty. The Bill passed with this number 
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incorporated in it, but subsequent inquiryshowed that the number 
was too high, and that the adoption of it would prompt and 
facilitate evasion of the Act by rendering it profitable to bring 
small batches of less than twenty undesirable immigrants who 
would then pass into the country without examination of any kind. 
Mr. Akers-Douglas therefore reduced the number, as the enact- 
ment empowered him to do, to twelve. Mr. Gladstone again raised 
it to twenty, thereby supplying inducements and opportunities 
for evading the Act which he was subsequently obliged to recog- 
nise and to counteract by special measures in a particular case. 
The other step taken by Mr. Gladstone to appease the agitators 
was much more mischievous and of a far more questionable 
character. The Act provided that a person who could not 
satisfy the Immigration Inspector or, on appeal from him, the 
Board that he was in a position decently to maintain himself and 
his dependents, if any, should not be admissible; at the same 
time it provided for the exemption from this clause of a person 
who proved that he was a refugee from political or religious 
persecution. Itwas most important to insist upon proof in such 
cases. The vast majority of destitute aliens who arrive at our 
ports are Russian and Polish Jews of the poorest class. The 
want of veracity among these people is notorious, has frequently 
been commented upon by our Police Court Magistrates and 
County Court Judges, and is admitted by some of the ablest 
advocates of their case who are also their co-religionists. 
Nothing is easier for any penniless rogue or hopeless wastrel 
coming from Russia or Poland than to say that he is a refugee 
from persecution ; if he knows that he belongs to the class that 
the Act was intended to exclude and will not gain admission to 
this country without making that assertion, it is natural to him 
to make it. Under Mr. Akers-Douglas’s regulations, if he could 
not substantiate his assertion by reasonable corroboration, he 
was notallowedto land. Mr. Gladstone issued an order tothe 
Inspectors that they were to reject no immigrant if there was 
any doubt whether he was a political refugee or not. In fact, the 
immigrant no longer had to prove his case, and as there is 
necessarily a doubt in every instance when an immigrant from a 
country like Russia declares himself to be a refugee from political 
or religious persecution, unless and until his case is sifted, it 
follows that the Inspectors could never declare themselves sure 
that an applicant for admission on this ground was not what he 
professed himself to be. To reject any alien from the Czar’s 
dominions, it would be necessary for the Inspector to prove that 
he was not in reality a refugee. Manifestly this is an impossible 
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task. The onus probandi was effectually shifted by Mr. Gladstone’s 
manoeuvre, and the Act became a dead letter as concerns a very 
large class in which the proportion of undesirables is particularly 
high. Recently there have been signs of improved and more 
effective administration at the ports, but the Home Secretary may 
at any moment yield to the clamour which is again being raised 
on behalf of undesirables posing as refugees and annul the useful 
work which the Immigration Officers and Boards endeavour to do. 

Mr. Gladstone’s arbitrary action in stultifying the Act has raised 
a most important constitutional question. It has always been the 
healthy and honourable tradition of this country that successive 
Governments, though opposed in politics, shall respect and admi- 
nister the laws which they find in force on accession to office. It is 
unprecedented and a disastrous new departure that a Minister of 
the Crown should resort to an administrative measure to nullify 
an Act of Parliament which it is his duty to enforce, Lord 
Halsbury, speaking with the great authority of one who has been 
at the head of the legal profession for many years, declared Mr. 
Gladstone’s act to be unconstitutional. He said that the Home 
Secretary had set aside the legislation of Parliament by indirect 
means, and that his procedure was contrary to the Act of Parlia- 
ment; he had exceeded his authority. How, he asked, could the 
Secretary of State direct persons under his immediate control to 
disobey a Statute ? I understand that the present Lord Chancellor 
admitted, in conversation, at the time of the debate in which 
Lord Halsbury expressed the opinion just quoted, that there 
was, in fact, no reply to this indictment, And this deplorable 
manipulation of the law was resorted to in order to appease an 
agitation of the most blatant and unfounded character. It was 
a distressing exhibition of Ministerial cowardice. 

I have mentioned a case in which Mr. Gladstone was forced 
to recognise the efficacy of the Act when firmly applied. Not 
long ago batches of German gypsies of a very undesirable sort 
were being imported into Scotland, where they caused general 
indignation and alarm by terrorising the inhabitants and looting 
property throughout the course of their wanderings. Why, it 
was asked, was not the Aliens Act applied to exclude such 
immigrants? Then, upon investigation, it was found that cer- 
tain steamers were being used to bring over these people in 
batches of eighteen and nineteen. There was systematic, delibe- 
rate evasion of the Act, under the new regulations sanctioned by 
the Home Secretary. The Scottish Press and public insisted 
upon the application of an effective remedy and were, as it is 
their custom to be on such occasions, in earnest, Mr, Gladstone, 
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by virtue of his wide powers under the statute, fixed two as the 
number of immigrants which the offending vessels could carry 
without being classed as immigrant ships under the Act. This 
brought the owners to their knees at once. They gave the 
requisite undertaking as to their future conduct, the nuisance 
was stopped, and they were freed from the embargo. Evidently 
the Act is not a farce when those charged with its administration 
are determined that it shall not be treated as one. 

It is instructive, too, to glance at the number of aliens to 
whom leave to land was refused during the first three months of 
the present year. For January the figure was eighty-nine. This, 
of course, does not in the least represent the number prevented 
from coming to this country by the operation of the Act. Under 
its provisions the master of a ship who brings an undesirable 
alien to this country is bound to take him back, after rejection, 
free of charge. Accordingly, so long as the law was duly 
enforced, the owners and masters of vessels exercised the 
greatest vigilance in declining to receive as passengers aliens 
who were likely to be left upon their hands at the end of the 
voyage. The experience of the United States, whose legislation 
against undesirable immigrants is much more drastic than ours, 
has fully proved that restrictive enactments produce almost the 
whole of their effect in the aliens’ country of origin, not at the 
port of debarkation. And it is particularly worthy of remark in 
this connection that, while the mildest legislation to protect our 
fellow countrymen against the inrush of foreigners for whom we 
have, and can have, “no use” is denounced as retrograde, cruel, 
and criminal, the very persons who make the denunciations 
never have one word of blame to utter against the American laws, 
for the simple reason that they know the public across the 
Atlantic will not be moved by manifest bunkum. 

In February fifty aliens were rejected under the Act. Mr. 
Akers-Douglas’s regulations were still in force. What, then, did 
this decline in the numbers mean? In January the Act was 
new, and foreign steamship owners did not understand its appli- 
cation—they were somewhat inexpert in eliminating from among 
those whom they carried the immigrants that this country would 
not receive. By February they had learned the lesson. Few 
undesirables were turned back at the end of their journey, but 
many were prohibited from starting. 

In March, the number of aliens rejected sank to twenty-nine. 
But now a new cause was in operation. Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
regulations had been withdrawn in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s. 
The foreign companies (and only about eight per cent. of our 
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alien steerage immigrants are carried in British ships) were quick 
to appreciate their advantage. They could pass practically any 
one in as a political refugee. The salutary power of the Immi- 
gration Inspectors and Boards had been taken from them. And, 
as the Times Commissioner, who lately made a most careful and 
thoroughly impartial inquiry into the subject discovered, 
impudent youths of criminal appearance, and persons with 
“shifty faces and shiftier tales” were pouring in again. They 
threatened the Inspectors that they would “ appeal political” if ad- 
mission were denied them. In that threat they had the influence 
of nearly the whole of the great Radical Party behind them. 
And by this same party a constant endeavour is made to fasten 
charges of inhumanity and anti-semitism upon those who advo- 
cate the restriction of immigration. In making these accusations 
they conveniently ignore the conditions prevailing among our own 
working classes and the alien population already here. To satisfy 
an unreasoning sentimentalism they would add indefinitely to the 
appalling sum of misery, destitution, disease, and unemployment, 
by vast importations from abroad. In no way affected themselves 
by this policy, the burden of which is cast upon the poorest of our 
people, they are content so longas this country is open to all who 
choose to come to it or whom other nations elect to send here. 
As to what happens to these people after their arrival, the 
sentimentalists care nothing. Their conscience and smug self- 
esteem are satisfied so long as they know that every one is freely 
admitted. Whether the newcomers live human lives or starve 
afterwards is a matter of no concern to them. They shut their eyes 
to the well-known facts which are again emphasised in the recent 
annual report of the Medical Officer of Health for Bethnal Green. 
Dr. Bates, the authority in question, points out that alien immigration 
continues unchecked. Many whole streets and blocks of buildings in Bethnal 
Green are full of Russian Jews, to the entire exclusion of English people. 
These particular people, says the doctor, when they settle in London, herd 
together in colonies, where they retain their filthy habits and customs, and, 
as they do not trouble to learn the language of their adopted country, it is 
difficult to teach them better. The Medical Officer continues, “I did hope 
that the effect of recent legislation would have placed some check upon the 
nflux of these undesirables, but, unfortunately for East London, the present 
Government appears to be swayed by sentimental rather than practical con- 
siderations, for their anxiety lest a few dona fide political refugees should be 
denied sanctuary has resulted in rendering the Alien Immigration Act of last 
Session a dead letter.” 
And when such immigrants as Dr. Bates has in view leave the 
ship which has brought them, to what economic conditions do 
they come? They swarm at first into a few trades, tailoring, 
shoemaking, cabinetmaking, which are already hopelessly over- 
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stocked. In the phrase of an authoritative witness before the 
late Royal Commission on Alien Immigration, they are “ ready- 
made victims of the sweaters.” They are unskilled and destitute, 
and must take what is offered to them, and seven shillings a week 
is a typical wage for a man with a family; one shilling a week for 
a woman earning her own “livelihood.” It is these hapless people 
who prevent their fellow-aliens from attaining a decent standard 
of living, just as they evict British workmen from the trades 
which they follow by the deleterious cheapness of their labour. 

Lately there was a strike among the alien tailors in the East 
End. They struck against the sweaters. What did they 
demand? Atwelve-hours’ working day and a standard of living 
low enough in all conscience, but such as could, with a little 
charitable laxity, be called human. They might attain their 
object if it were not for the ceaseless importation of helpless 
newcomers, unwilling “blacklegs,” who are absolutely at the 
sweaters’ mercy. 

There are even some “ philanthropists” among us who are hor- 
rified at.the exclusion of such diseases as trachoma (a dangerous 
malady of the eyes, extremely common among the immigrants 
from Eastern Europe, and the third principal cause of total 
blindness in this country),and consumption. Yet they know that 
the contagion which originates with alien sufferers from these 
quickly spreading diseases must be propagated among the 
poorest of our own people—those who have the least know- 
ledge of sanitary protection, and the least power to apply it— 
and will cause among them loss of livelihood, as well as loss of 
health ; in fact, destitution and despair. 

As to the charges of anti-semitism, does any conscientious Jew 
really believe that by allowing the unrestricted influx of their 
co-religionists into this country we are contributing towards the 
solution of the Jewish problem ? The mere transplantation of 
the misery and squalor of the Russian ghettos to the East End 
of London effects nothing in that direction. The boundless 
charity of wealthy Jews is taxed and re-taxed to silence the ever- 
increasing clamour for mere bread, and in order to send back 
these unfortunate wanderers to the very Russian homes and 
conditions from which they have fled. Is it the deliberate opinion 
of Jewry in England, on the Continent and in America that this 
senseless game of battledore and shuttlecock played with human 
beings—this wasteful unproductive expenditure of money in the 
form of charitable relief—provides any present or ultimate solution 
to the great and ever increasing problems affecting their race ? 

No man who knows, as I do, the conditions in which masses 
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of poverty-stricken Jews live in the cities of the Russian Pale ; 
no man who is aware of the risks they run simply because they 
are Jews, can be devoid of a deep sympathy for them. But I do 
protest against the selfish contention of the Radical Party in this 
country that the right remedy is to sacrifice the most helpless of 
our own people in order that the cries of those who suffer from 
misgovernment abroad may no longer offend the ears of British 
sentimentalists. That is not the true solution of the Jewish 
problem, and it is an atrocious injustice to those who are made 
the victims of it that such a solution should be attempted. It is 
a mere misuse of sympathy, which seeks to relieve distress 
abroad by adding to the congestion, misery and unemployment 
that already almost overwhelm our least fortunately situated 
fellow countrymen. 

Is it not, then, high time that some steps other than the haphazard 
dumping of people into already overcrowded towns should be 
taken ? The national aspiration of the Jews for the return to 
Palestine as a nation is at present as far from realisation as ever, 
and must longremainso. But in Mr. Zangwill’s great project of 
territorial organisation we have a prudent, practical, statesman- 
like solution of the Jewish problem which demands the careful 
consideration of every man who knows what that pressing and 
terrible problem means. 

Let those who denounce the iniquities of our moderate Aliens 
Act and charge its authors with prejudice against the Jews devote 
their misdirected energy to the doing of something useful and 
permanent for the welfare of the people for whom they express 
so much cheap sympathy. Let them aid Mr. Zangwill and his 
colleagues in their difficult but superb work of founding a free 
colony where the Hebrewrace may learn again all that organised 
nationality requires of them, so that they may be ready for 
Palestine when Palestine at last is ready for them. 

Let these fluent sympathisers try their hand at the provision of 
a suitable territory for the Jews and, if need be, of sufficient 
financial help to ensure the success of the colony. They have 
influence with the Government of the day, they are its supporters. 
What better use could they make of their power? Such an 
undertaking would be worthy of this country, and would 
constitute a monument of which any Government might justly be 
proud. It would afford a proof that our sympathy with the 
troubles and miseries of the race to which we owe so much puts 
forth better fruit than empty phrases, pharisaical sentiments and 
unintelligent denunciation. 

WILLIAM EVANS GORDON, 


KOREA, AN APPANAGE OF JAPAN 


THE dream of Hideyoshi has come true: Korea is an appanage 
of Japan. To any one who has set foot on Korean soil, or to 
any one who has followed, even vaguely and from afar, the 
successive scenes in the Korean comedy of the immediate past, 
the fact admits of no dispute ; and the Korean Emperor, despite 
profuse protestations of admiration and affection for the 
Japanese Resident-General, is perhaps the only living soul upon 
whose mind the obvious has as yet failed to dawn. Hidden 
away in a small room at the back of the least attractive 
of all the palaces of Sdul, his Majesty still revolves impossible 
plans in his uneasy mind for the independence of his kingdom 
under an international guarantee. What passes in the mind of 
the Korean figure-head is, however, at the present day a matter 
of little interest and no importance to any one but himself; it 
is with accomplished facts and not with the airy speculations 
even of an imperial brain that the world is called upon to 
deal. Hence the text of this article—Korea, an appanage of 
Japan, 

Geographical proximity inevitably drew Korea into the re- 
volving orbit of New Japan. A powerful neighbour firmly 
established on the adjacent mainland, and in a position to 
descend at any moment upon the island shores, presented to 
the Japanese mind a state of affairs not to be tolerated, and 
strong in her belief in the vital importance of providing against 
any such contingency she did not hesitate in 1894 to go to war. 
A whole aggregation of circumstances, indeed, conspired to 
light up the hills and valleys of Korea with the devouring fires 
of strife, while a hereditary feud of some centuries standing with 
the Power that disputed with her the overlordship of the 
Hermit Kingdom gave an irresistible impetus to the policy 
which was rapidly driving her along the road to war, Nor 
had she been guilty of any miscalculation in estimating the 
relative value of her forces and those of her foe. The war 
very soon developed into a procession, and before many days 
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were past every Chinese soldier had been swept off the face of 
Korea. 

But if the task of wiping out the soldiery of China proved a 
simple one, the ensuing task of reforming and reorganising the 
inept Government of Korea proved very much the reverse. Of 
all things in the world reform in any shape or disguise was 
the very last that appealed to the immutable conservatism of 
the Korean mind ; and after a brief though breathless period, 
during which measures of improvement fell like leaves in Val- 
lombrosa, and with as little effect, upon the land, the reformer 
retired from the unequal contest, baffled by a stolid and 
unyielding resistance against which it was found useless to 
persevere, 

But worse was yet to come, An almost bewildering suc- 
cession of victories had attended the Japanese arms ; China, 
the hereditary foe, had been smitten hip and thigh and driven 
effectually from the unhappy country whose inability to manage 
her own affairs had been the ostensible cause of all the trouble ; 
but here the tale of triumph ceased. The statesmen of Korea 
were as incompetent as ever to conduct the affairs of their 
country to the advantage or satisfaction of any one but them- 
selves, the troubled waters still made Korea an alluring pool 
for any one to fish in, and before many days were past another 
and vastly more formidable Power had stepped into the recently 
vacated shoes of China. Henceforth the whole force of 
Japanese diplomacy was to be concentrated in a wasting and 
protracted struggle against the inexorable advance of Russia. 

Into the details of the events which followed upon this un- 
palatable dénouement it is not necessary to enter. Korea became 
the unfortunate shuttlecock in a fiercely contested game, and 
was hard put to it to decide which of the two players excited 
her bitterest aversion. War over her protesting and helpless 
body became once more an inevitable episode, and that it was 
with Japan that she was finally forced to come to terms was 
due to the greater preparedness of the latter and to the para- 
lysing swiftness with which she struck the preliminary blow. By 
a protocol, signed a fortnight after the outbreak of hostilities, 
the Imperial Government of Korea agreed to place full con- 
fidence in the Imperial Government of Japan, and to adopt the 
advice of the latter in regard to improvement of administration 
in return for a guarantee by the latter Power of the safety and 
repose of the Imperial House, and of the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. Eighteen months 
later, with the victories of Japan staring them in the face, the 
Korean Government agreed to accept the services of a Japanese 
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financial adviser, of a foreign nominee of Japan as diplomatic 
adviser to the Foreign Office, and further decided that they 
would contract no treaties with foreign Powers, and grant no 
concessions to foreign applicants, without first consulting the 
Government of Japan. The threads of the web were being care- 
fully woven. 

The future of Korea was sealed with the final victories of 
Japan. She had the bitter after-taste of the war of 1894 to 
warn her of the absolute necessity of firm and determined 
measures if the sacrifices which she had made at the altar of 
Hachiman were not to prove barren. She had ten years of 
national profligacy and international disturbance to point to in 
proof of the danger to the world from the prolonged existence 
of an unrestrained and untutored Korea, and, better than all, 
she had a trump card up her sleeve in the text of the newly- 
concluded alliance with Great Britain, wherein the recognition 
of England was given to her paramount position in Korea— 
backed by the cogent argument presented by the most powerful 
fleet in the world. 

The conditions were as favourable as could be expected, and 
the way was paved on the conclusion of peace for a renewal of 
the diplomatic onslaught upon the Korean citadel, Neverthe- 
less, it may well be doubted whether the veteran statesman of 
Japan, to whose lot fell the task of setting in order the Korean 
House, lcoked with any great satisfaction upon the legacy 
bequeathed to him by his life-long friend and predecessor, 
Count Inouye, who had repaired to the Korean Court with 
shovel and broom in 1895. However entertaining to the 
onlookers were the proceedings which new occupied the centre 
of the Korean stage, they can have been nothing but a source 
of intense strain and anxiety to the man to whom all Japan 
looked to carry them to a satisfactory termination. 

The negotiations which led up to the Convention which was 
to sign the death warrant of Korean independence are worthy 
of being put briefly upon record. 

Early in November 1905, Marquis Ito repaired to Soul, 
bearing gifts from the Emperor of Japan tu his brother Sove- 
reign of Korea, and zuter alia a silver vase from the Empress to 
Lady Om— indirect testimony to the success which the schemes 
and pretensions of that ambitious lady had already achieved. 
On the 15th the Ambassador was closely closeted with the 
Emperor for upwards of three hours, a circumstance which 
aroused the suspicions of militant young Korea, who made 
abortive attempis at disturbing the peace by delivering per- 
orations in front of the palace in favour of the independence 
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of their country. The way having been duly paved by the 
interview of the 15th, a document embodying important pro- 
posals was handed to the Government by Mr. Hayashi on the 
16th—a proceeding which vastly fluttered the inmates of: the 
Korean official dovecots. Both Marquis Ito and Mr. Hayashi 
exercised inexhaustible patience in explaining in detail to the 
Cabinet the imperative reasons for inaugurating a new state of 
affairs between the two countries. Korea’s mismanagement of 
her affairs had in the past seriously jeopardised the relations 
between the two countries and imperilled the peace of the 
world. No such situation could be tolerated again, Such 
was the drift of a patient and prolonged explanation. The 
arguments used bore the impress of an irrefutable logic, the 
explanations were lucid and to the point; yet the Ministers 
displayed a paralysing reluctance to take the lead in assenting 
to the principles advanced. The Prime Minister, with ex- 
emplary modesty, excused himself on the plea of ignorance, 
inexperience and incompetence. Marquis Ito was quick to 
point out that while these deficiencies might justly have been 
pleaded as valid reasons for declining office in the first instance, 
they could scarcely be held as a justification for refusing to 
discharge the duties of office when once it had been accepted ; 
and the Minister, quite unable to traverse the incisive logic of 
the argument, broke down and burst into tears. Still no one 
could be found to burn their boats behind them by actually 
signifying assent, and the difficulty was eventually solved in 
accordance with the best traditions of opera bouffe, by Marquis 
Ito declaring that he would put the question for, and accept 
silence as giving consent. This ingenious solution gave im- 
mense satisfaction to the Cabinet, who were thus spared all 
further exertion in endeavouring to make up their minds to 
speak ! 

On the 17th diplomacy— intricate and protracted—was the 
order of the day. The proceedings opened with a luncheon 
party, given by Mr. Hayashi to the Korean dignitaries, at which 
an animated discussion on the situation took place. Later in 
the afternoon the whole party, including Mr. Hayashi, repaired 
to the palace to report progress to the Emperor, who had 
been indisposed on the previous day as a result of the long 
and momentous interview of the 15th. Here the discussion of 
the detailed proposals of Japan dragged wearily on through 
the long afternoon, the Emperor, who remained secluded in 
another part of the palace, being kept informed at frequent 
intervals of the progress made, As hour after hour passed by 
the sands of Korean independence slipped slowly but inexorably 
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through the glass, and when at length at 8 p.m. Marquis Ito 
and General Hasegawa, who had been consuming their souls 
in patience until they received intimation that the psychological 
moment for their appearance had arrived, hurried to the palace, 
it was felt that the supreme moment in the life of at least one 
nation was at hand. The almost unimaginable vitality of 
Korean powers of procrastination, however, succeeded in rising 
to the occasion by one last superb display ; and it was not 
until the cold grey hours of early dawn that the hardly-tried 
statesmen of Japan emerged from a night of strenuous trial, 
weary but triumphant, and happy in the knowledge that they 
took with them in their pockets the title-deed to all that they 
had sacrificed so much to secure. How the discussion waxed 
and waned; how, as hour after hour sped by, the Emperor 
sent solicitous messages to the Envoy of Japan, urging him to 
rest lest the great labour he was undergoing should impair his 
health ; how the minister Li at length spoke out and deliber- 
ately declared that nothing remained but to accept zm toto the 
Japanese terms ; how a Cabinet crisis took place and the Prime 
Minister fell for refusing to countenance or affix his seal to any 
agreement calculated to impair his country’s sovereignty ; and 
how Mr. Min Yong Chol was thereupon instated in his stead— 
all these details of the momentous Conference transpired at a 
later date, as did also the full text of the hardly-won Conven- 
tion. Under the provisions of this instrument a Residency- 
General has been set up in Korea, the interests and subjects of 
that country abroad have been placed in charge of the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of Japan, and the respon- 
sibility for her foreign affairs has been transferred from Soul 
to Tokyo. 

The early reception of this revised edition of the Korean 
polity was not wholly encouraging. The temerity of the Minister 
Li in first assenting to the terms of the Agreement evoked a 
retort from patriotic Korea in the burning of his house; the 
students of certain schools who showed signs of unseemly com- 
motion indulged in an enforced holiday from their work ; a 
little harmless stone-throwing brought down upon its authors 
imprisonment and one hundred blows of the bamboo ; and the 
air became thick with rumours of patriotic suicides, ministerial 
resignations, revolution and civil war. No little truth, indeed, 
ran through the tangled skein of sensational rumour that now 
enveloped the capital. The Cabinet handed in their resigna- 
tion, the Emperor refused to accept it ; the Ministers persisted, 
the Emperor was obdurate. Result: a Gilbertian situation 
characteristically Korean—a Cabinet on strike. A change 
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effected in the presidency by the substitution of Mr. Pak Che- 
Soon for Mr. Min Yong Chol, whose career as Prime Minister 
had been numbered by hours, failing to bring about any 
alteration in the situation, as did also a peremptory order from 
the Emperor for a resumption of work, Marquis Ito at the end 
of a week evolved the idea of a huge banquet, which device 
was successful in drawing the Ministers from their retirement, 
and in setting going once more the creaking wheels of the 
ponderous coach of State. 

Various earnest if misguided patriots, chips of the old Korean 
block, achieved momentary notoriety by inspirited protests 
against the new régime not infrequently followed by suicide, a 
proceeding which received no small encouragement at the 
hands of the Emperor, who accorded the victims state funerals 
and flowery posthumous titles. As was remarked at the time, 
“if his Majesty persisted in distinguishing suicides in this 
enviable manner, he would not be unlikely to lose several of 
his subjects.” A notable example of this attitude was that of 
Mr. Chyo Pyong-sik, an elder statesman and at one time 
special Ambassador to Japan on an abortive Mission for the 
Neutralisation of Korea under an international guarantee, who 
was early in the field urging the Emperor to impeach the 
Cabinet for concluding the new Convention. Failing in his 
object he collected a following of malcontents and proceeded 
to the palace, where he made violent remonstrance against the 
new order of things. The following day siw the leader and 
his band seated at the gate of the Court of Justice awaiting 
punishment. Towards evening a message of pardon was re- 
ceived from the Emperor, whereupon the stalwart hero pro- 
ceeded from the Board of Punishments to the Board of 
Decorations to renew his protest, and was promptly relieved 
by the Emperor of all further concern in the Affairs of State. 
Within twelve days of the signing of the Convention his chief 
follower, Mr. Min Yonghwan, ex-Prime Minister and Chief 
Chamberlain, died by his own hand, to be followed twenty-four 
hours later by Chyo Pyong-sik himself, who “took opium” 
and expired on the afternoon of December 1. 

At this juncture Mr. Yon Chhi-ho, acting- Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, tendered his resignation two or three times, but as no 
one appeared willing to accept it he gave up what proved to 
be a useless formality, and retired to the seclusion of his private 
residence, whence nothing would induce him to emerge. Plots 
for the assassination of Ministers became as plentiful as daisies 
in the spring, and a profusion of petitions denouncing the 
Convention flowed steadily in. The regularity, however, with 
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which these missives came to hand soon led to their being 
looked upon as purely formal affairs of which no notice need 
be taken, Despite such ominous symptoms, moreover, it was 
optimistically declared by the end of the year that tranquillity 
had been restored throughout the country—an assumption 
which was rudely traversed by subsequent events. Beneath 
the surface feeling seethed and bubbled, and the spring and 
summer months of the present year were remarkable chiefly 
for collisions in different parts of the country between the 
supporters of the new and the upholders of the old, secretly 
applauded, if not actually instigated, by the Court, for the 
suppression of which Japanese gendarmes and troops were not 
infrequently called in. Thus with many‘an expiring splutter 
did the flame of old Korea flicker slowly and painfully out. 
The task of the new Resident-General was, indeed, no light 
one, and the statesmen of Japan were fortunate in persuading 
Marquis Ito to accept the office and so to carry forward the 
good work which he had successfully begun. An impoverished 
treasury accustomed to squander its slender funds upon a 
galaxy of palace sycophants and parasites was slow to acquiesce 
in the new restrictions of well-ordered finance, and when the 
Minister of the Household failed to extract from the reformed 
department funds which he considered adequate to meet the 
palace expenses at the time of the new year, he incontinently 
resigned. An inquiry into the palace entourage revealed a 
motley crowd of between five and six thousand petty officials 
and hangers-on, of which number it was decided, asa first step, 
to dismiss about 3000—a reform little calculated to add to 
the popularity of its author. With other sections of the popu- 
lace reform in some of its manifestations met with considerable 
applause. Immense astonishment was created, for instance, 
by an intimation that men would in future be appointed to 
office by selection made with reference solely to ability and 
not at all to family connection and Court intrigue ; and when 
further several appointments were actually made in accordance 
with this novel plan, no little satisfaction was added to the 
initial sensation of surprise, An announcement, too, to the 
effect that the Crown Prince, whose first wife had died child- 
less, would wed again, caused much fluttering in the bosom of 
many a Korean maid, while the general interest excited by the 
news was doubless greatly stimulated by the issue of an Imperial 
proclamation, which saw the light of day in March, prohibiting 
any wedding till the selection of a Consort had been made. 
By the late summer the number of candidates had been reduced 
by a process of elimination to seven, four more were about to 
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be rejected, and the final choice made from the remaining 
three. 

Much criticism, partly extravagant and partly just, has been 
levelled against Japan in Korea, To criticise her presence there is 
obviously absurd. She is there, in the first instance, by right of 
might, but her position gained by might has received the re- 
cognition and the sanction of the world, The Portsmouth Treaty 
accepts it, the text of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement affirms it, 
the voluntary withdrawal of all the Foreign Legations from 
Séul acknowledges it. A fatt accompli, sealed and confirmed by 
such practical and documentary evidence, is scarcely worth the 
trouble of assailing. She is there for an avowed and acknow- 
ledged purpose—the reform of the Government of Korea, a 
purpose in itself excellent in presence of the assurance which 
stares boldly from the pages of history that the Korean 
is unable to cleanse his own house; and it is only when we 
come to the methods employed that solid ground for criticism 
is reached, The red tape disease is acute in Japan, and is 
always productive of absurd and petty regulations, Soin Korea, 
Despite the difference in longitude between the two countries 
Tokyo time must be used in Korea. The people must smoke 
short pipes, or again they must discard their immemorial robes 
of white for garments of a more dusky hue, Such regulations 
are ridiculous to a degree, They have been tried before and 
have failed. They will probably fail again. The Korean has 
an inexplicable but unalterable preference for white, and with 
or without the sanction of the law white garments he will wear. 
To-day as in the past the most striking feature of the streets of 
Soul is the leisurely, white-robed gentleman, with his quaint, 
black horse-hair hat, and his most noticeable adjunct is his 
elongated pipe. 

Suchthings, however, are, after all, mattersof minor importance; 
far more serious questions are those of the power and procedure 
of the military, and the attitude of the Japanese immigrants 
towards the Korean people. With the sacrifices of the late war 
still fresh in the memory, the attitude of the military party in 
Japan has been a source of no little anxiety to the civil autho- 
rities. In the early summer a stormy battle raged between the 
two factions in the Government over the question of the open- 
ing of Manchuria, and the eventual triumph of the advocates of 
the open door is said to have been far trom palatable to the 
military junta. In Korea it is common knowledge that the 
feelings and the just claims of the natives meet with scant con- 
sideration where the military authorities are concerned. Land 
is taken regardless of any considerations except the supposed 
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necessities of military strategy, and such compensation only is 
paid as those who commandeer it choose to pay. It is, perhaps, 
unfortunate, in the light of the adverse criticism which such 
action has already evoked, that loopholes should have been 
given the military, in the recently issued regulations defining 
the position of the Japanese authorities in the protected country, 
for an escape from the salutary restrictions of civil control. 

That the Resident-General appreciates the requirements of 
the situation, and is sincerely anxious to do well by Korea, is 
in no way open to doubt. Reform in the administration, 
strengthening of the country’s finances, agricultural, engineer- 
ing, and forestry improvements—all these find prominent places 
in the forefront of his programme. Nor is he blind to the 
failings of his own nationals in the country. “There has been 
much to censure in the conduct of our nationals hitherto in 
Korea,” he admitted on a public occasion in Tokyo. “ The 
greatest indignities have been put upoa the Koreans, and they 
have been obliged to suffer them with tears in their eyes... . 
Now that this Empire has taken upon itself the protectorate of 
Korea, this improper behaviour calls for the utmost correction.” 
When it is added that a rough outside estimate of the actual 
Korean population is 12,000,000, and ihat in the past year the 
number of Japanese has increased from 55,000 to 72,000, it 
becomes clear that as time goes on the country must fail more 
and more under the influence of Japan; and it is imperative 
for her good name and reputation as a civilised and civilising 
Power that she should leave no stone unturned to check and 
stamp out the high-handed and indefensible behaviour which 
has been a marked and unfortunate characteristic of her 
colonists in the past. The struggles of a weak and helpless 
people under the forceful guidance of a conquering power— 
even if that guidance be in the direction of improvement and 
reform—are at all times calculated to call forth the sympathy 
of the lookers-on. No one who has trafficked or travelled in 
the Far East can be blind to the fact that the victories of 
Japan conjured up a solid feeling among the Far Eastern resi- 
dents of continental Europe hostile to the Mikado’s Empire, 
and her people can ill afford at the present time to accentuate 
that feeling by any ill-advised or arbitrary action. 

With a reformed and regenerated Government at Séul, with 
justice and reciprocity as the watchwords governing the social 
relations between the two peoples, with fair and equal oppor- 
tunities for trade guaranteed to all, the world may well look 
with satisfaction upon the altered status of the country, It has 
been said that Japan is anxious to establish a Customs union 
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between herself and Korea, The mere fact that only so lately 
as November 1905 she accepted the treaties existing between 
the Powers and that country should be sufficient to contradict 
any such assertion. But a further guarantee is to be found in 
the perception and sagacity of the statesman now at the helm 
in Korea, ‘It is not with regard to Korea alone,” said Marquis 
Ito, in addressing the members of the foremost political party 
in Japan, “ but with regard to the whole problem of the Far 
East, that nothing opposed to the sentiment of the Powers 
should be done. No strong country whatever can march 
forward independently and at its own arbitrary convenience. 
If Japan, puffed up by her victories in war, should forfeit the 
sympathy of the Powers, she will be laying up for herself 
misfortune in the future.”* 

Japan is, indeed, fortunate in the possession of a statesman 
solicitous, above all things, of the honour and fair fame of his 
country ; skilled also to steer her safely through the rocks and 
shoals of the international sea. 

DALNI VOSTOCK. 


* Speech to the Seiyu-kai, February 5, 1906. 
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IBSEN, THE REFORMER 


Reforms will surely be brought about some 
day, because ideas are stronger than men, and 
are always pressing forward.—FoGAZZARO. 


THE reading world is pretty equally divided between those 
who laugh at Ibsen and those who take his every word as 
gospel—but the truth is probably to be found half-way 
between these extremes of opinion, and it is this reasonable 
point that we wish to arrive at. Were Ibsen’s ideas untrue, 
absurd, unworkable, or had he really a message for his genera- 
tion? These questions can only be answered after a careful 
study of the plays, a sifting of their contents, a dispassionate 
consideration of both their strength and their absurdities, 

With Ibsen’s historical plays we have no concern at present, 
for the essence of ‘“Ibsenism”—the “ message”—is to be 
found in that series of social plays which have made their 
author famous. This article will not attempt to discuss these 
exhaustively, or to give the exact date at which each play was 
published ; it will only try to show what Ibsen’s special 
theories were, and how he worked them out. Well, in the 
first place, what is Ibsen’s much-talked-of ‘“ message,” and how 
does it concern us all? It is a somewhat startling one, and 
may be given in his own words: “I would speak of the great 
discovery I have made , . . . the discovery that al/ our sources 
of spiritual life are poisoned, and that our whole soctety rests upon 
a pestilential basis of falsehood.” * 

Ibsen, you will observe at the outset, is nothing if not 
extreme in his statements; he holds no half-views; to him 
everything is dead-black or snow-white, the useful half-shades 
do not exist for him—‘ all” the sources are poisoned, our 
“whole” society rests on falsehood. Having taken up this 
extreme position it behoved him to do his best to mend such 
a sad state of matters, and here we have the. key to all Ibsen’s 
social plays; they are efforts to reform the world. This is one 
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reason why the plays are so unpopular. For the world does 
not want to be reformed, it would much rather be let alone, 
and always calls the reformer officious, however needful his 
investigations may be. From the days of the cleansing of the 
Temple to those of the cleansing of the Chicago packing- 
houses it has been the same story, and always will be—the 
reformer need not look for popularity. 

If then it is kept in mind that reform of one sort or another 
is the keynote of all Ibsen’s social plays, it becomes compara- 
tively easy to find out the individual lesson of each of them. 
Here the average respectable, steady-going reader will protest 
and declare that Ibsen has no message for him ; his life contains 
none of those dark secrets of which he writes, he does not 
need to be reformed. But this is exactly where Ibsen, if care- 
fully studied, is so unanswerable. For he took upon himself a 
peculiarly searching kind of reform—one which we all need. 
Not content with showing the more obvious blots in our social 
system, he points out far more subtle transgressions ; he tells 
of failures in self-fulfilment ; of high ideals abandoned as im- 
practicable and lower standards deliberately adopted; of a 
wearied acquiescence in unworthy conditions of living, because 
it is disagreeable to make the initial changes which would lead 
to a better state of matters. 

These and other such secondary offences against right living 
may be found in every one of us. Brand, perhaps the most 
beautiful of all Ibsen’s plays, has this disquieting message for 
its keynote. Brand, the hero of the play, is a reformer, and 
his aim is to make men and women dissatisfied with themselves. 
His call is ‘‘ to the Light-hearted, the Faint-hearted, the Wrong- 
hearted ; in the fall of these three trolds is the world’s woe to 
be mended. If this generation can see ¢hem laid in their graves 
first, then the world’s pestilence can be blown away.” Then 
follows a classification, which is very searching; most of us 
can place ourselves in one or other of these classes: “The 
Light-hearted led by his games along the brink of the sheerest gulf. 
The Faint-hearted going his slothful way because itis his use and 
wont. The Wrong-hearted, of so wild a flight that as fast as 
he sees evil it seems good to him.” 

Brand makes his appeal to these three types of character by 
his own life and example. He casts every joy behind him, 
sacrifices wife and child, and finally lays down his life in pur- 
suit of his “ call.’ The motto which he would have every one 
to adopt is “all or nothing.” He is the type of the splendid 
fanatic by whose divine self-abnegation the gross world is saved. 
“ Answer me, oh God, in the Gulf of Death,” he cries, “ cannot 
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he guantum satis of man’s will merit a particle of Redemp- 
tion ?” 

The weakness of our so-called beliefs and their powerlessness 
to affect our practice, are mercilessly scourged in this play. 
‘“‘To de is no man’s concern,” he tells us ; “ your endeavour is 
to raise your souls, not to live a complete and thorough life, 
For such dilly-dallying you want a God who will peep through 
his fingers. This generation’s God, like itself, must be getting 
grey, and should be painted with a bald pate and skull-cap.” 
Plain speaking this, but to the point, in a dilly-dallying genera- 
tion. Ibsen has caught hold of the obvious, yet constantly 
ignored truth, that what we profess matters wonderfully little 
compared with what we are. Only the men and women who 
‘‘are” move on the world at all. Ibsen preaches this doctrine 
sternly, in its most extreme form. He considers that to ‘‘ be” 
involves the sacrifice of everything to the individual call, 

For the purposes of an evangel, Brand stands alone: the 
almost horrible severity of its message constitutes its strength. 
It is a trumpet-call to the half-hearted, and such calls must be 
loud and imperative ; for if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to battle ?—a truth which 
Ibsen, clever craftsman that he was, was quick to see and act 
upon, Only bya certain amount of exaggeration could he get 
desired emphasis into his message. So he magnifies the 
character of Brand into something un-human, super-mortal— 
and this exaggeration is, of course, misunderstood by those 
who do not apprehend the artistic reason for it. They think 
Brand an unnatural, wrong-headed, provoking fanatic, while 
all his talk of “ being,” “ self-fulfilment,” “the call,” and “ all 
or nothing” is to them only nonsense. 

Let such readers lay down the book: they can learn nothing 
from it. 

This doctrine of self-fulfilment, or Individualism, appears and 
re-appears in many of the plays; but The Doll’s House pushed 
the doctrine to its extremest conclusion, and thus gave occasion 
to the enemy of Ibsen to blaspheme, It seems almost foolish 
to recapitulate the plot of this well-known play. Yet for the 
sake of clearness it is best to do so. 

Noraand Helmer were a married couple who had lived in 
apparent contentment and happiness for years, till a chance 
circumstance revealed to Nora that the foundatious of her life 
were insecure. Years ago she had forged a cheque under 
singular temptation: her husband was ill and required a change 
of climate, and her father, a rich man, was dying. Without 
troubling the last moments of her father she could not obtain 
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money for her husband, so Nora forged the signature of the 
dying man and saved her husband’s life. The forgery had 
never been detected, but suddenly she is threatened with dis- 
covery. ‘ Do you mean to tell me,” she cries, “‘ that a daughter 
has no right to spare her dying father trouble and anxiety ? 
—that a wife has no right to save her husband’s life? I don’t 
know much about the law, but I’m sure you'll find somewhere 
or another that that is allowed.” But Helmer, the husband, 
takes a very different view of the case when he finds out about 
it—he abuses Nora roundly for what she did for his sake; 
calls her a hypocrite, a liar, and a criminal, an unprincipled 
woman who has ruined his whole career, Nora listens to all 
‘his in silence and dismay ; she had thought so differently of 
Helmer. Then, at this crisis, a note is handed in from Krog- 
stad, the man who had threatened to disclose the forgery. The 
letter saves her, for it encloses the proofs of the forgery, and 
tells that Krogstad will reveal nothing. Inamoment Helmer’s 
mood changes; 


HELMER : We won’t think of that horror [he exclaims], it’s over, all over ! 
I have forgiven everything. I know that what you did was all for love of me. 

Nora: That is true, 

HELMER: You loved me as a wife should love her husband. It was only 
the means that, in your inexperience, you misjudged. But do you think I love 
you the less because you cannot do without guidance? No, no. Only lean on 
me ; I will guide youand counselyou. .. . You must not dwell on the hard things 
I said in my first moment of terror, when the world seemed to be tumbling 
about myears. I have forgiven you, Nora; I swear I have forgiven you. .. . 
There is something indescribably sweet and soothing to a man in having for- 
given his wife—honestly forgiven her from the bottom of his heart. She 
becomes his property in a double sense . . . at once his wife and his child. 
That is what you shall henceforth be to me, my bewildered, helpless darling. 
Don’t be troubled about anything, Nora; only open your heart to me, and J 
will be both will and conscience to you. 


The man has revealed himself once for all in his colossal 
selfishness, and Nora realises his true character in one terrible 
moment of insight. “ You have never loved me,” she tells 
him ; “ you only thought it amusing to be in love with me.” 

So far the sympathy of the reader is all with Nora; but at 
this point in the story comes that anti-climax which has 
brought the play into disrepute. For Nora, wakening from 
her long dream, finds that she has to begin life afresh, at the 
very beginning—hitherto she has been playing at life: “how 
have I prepared myself to educate the children?” she asks, 
“] must try to educate myself—you are not the man to help 
mein that. I must set about it alone. And thatis why I am 
leaving you.’ She adds further, “I must stand quite alone if 
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I am ever to know myself and my surroundings, so I cannot 
stay with you.” 

Heimer: This is monstrous! Can you orsake your holiest duties in this 
way? 

Nora: What do you consider my holiest duties ? 

Hevmer: Your duties to your husband and children, 

Nora: I have other duties equally sacred. 

Heimer: Impossible! What duties do you mean ? 

Nora: My duties towards myself. 

HetmER: Before all else you are a wife and mother. 

Nora: That I no longer believe. J believe that before all else J am a 
human being; just as much as you are—or at least that I should try to 
become one. 

This then, is the weak point of 7he Doill’s House. For 
individualism and self-fulfilment are, in this world, continually 
brought to a standstill by the great, powerful, prosaic factor 
of commonsense. If this had been applied to Nora’s situa- 
tion, the issue of the play must have been very different— 
Nora must have sought for self-fulfilment where she was, 
instead of leaving husband and children in search of it. But 
although the lesson of individualism is so stringently taught in 
The Doll’s House, there is another lesson underlying it. For 
Nora goes on to explain to Helmer, more of her reasons for 
leaving him. 

NorA : When your terror was over—not for what threatened me, but for 
yourself—when there was nothing more to fear—then it seemed to you as though 
nothing had happened. I was your lark again, your doll, just as before. ... 
Torwald, in that moment it burst upon me that I had been living here these 
eight years with a strange man, and had borne him three children, Oh, I 
can’t bear to think of it! I could tear myself to pieces! 


HELMER:... An abyss has opened between us—but can it never be 
filled up ? 


Nora: As I now am, I am no wife for you. 

HeEutMER: I have strength to become another man. 

Nora: Perhaps—when your doll is taken away from you. 

So the curtain falls on the fortunes of the Helmers, and we 
see that Ibsen wishes to point out in this play that marriage, 
as well as many another social institution, often rests on “a 
pestilential basis of falsehood.” As has been shown before, 
it is his method to illustrate his theories by the most extreme 
instances ; therefore to convince his readers of the worthless- 
ness of such a marriage as that of Nora and Helmer, he makes 
Nora leave her husband as the only way of retaining her self- 
respect. The ideal marriage must include the highest develop- 
ment of the individual, whereas the ordinary, unsatisfactory 
union means self-effacement on the part of the wife, and a 
foolish sinking of her individuality in that of her husband. 
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Ibsen, in fact, tries to show that each woman should be a 
personality, not merely a being of the female sex, His theory 
is excellent, only its application in The Doll's House is at fault, 
But we must remember that though the letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life, and that it is quite possible to accept the truth of 
some of Ibsen’s doctrines while rejecting their absurdities. It 
would be a sad day if all the Noras of England were to desert 
their husbands and children in an effort after self-fulfilment and 
self-respect ; yet it can scarcely be denied that an infusion of 
Ibsen’s doctrine is needed in many homes. The “ average 
woman ”—and she, after all, constitutes the bulk of the com- 
munity—is far too apt to have no personality. She does not 
share the views of that clever woman who exclaimed, “ As 
well have no clothes as no opinions,” for it is her custom to 
take all her opinions from her husband. It is less trouble- 
some to do this than to think out things for herself. Now it 
is to this very common type of woman that such a play 
as The Doll's House should speak. Let her learn to think 
for herself, to act, within reason, for herself, to develop any 
personality that she has. The play has, of course, the usual 
disquieting Ibsen note, for it inevitably suggests difficult 
questions ;: ‘“* How many marriages are of the Nora and Helmer 
order?” ‘How many people are imagining themselves 
happy when their happiness has no solid foundation?” And 
these were the very questions Ibsen wished to get people to 
ask. He wished to rouse public attention on this point. He 
shows that the business of marriage may be carried on for 
years with counterfeit money, yet the fraud may never be 
suspected till some run on the bank of Love makes it known, 

The Pillars of Society strikes another familiar Ibsen note. It 
is the story of prosperity arrived at through a lie—one more 
example of the “ pestilential basis of falsehood” upon which 
he thought society was founded. In almost every one of 
Ibsen’s plays there is one character who fills the ré/e of truth- 
teller, and is in this way the author’s own mouthpiece, Lona 
Hessel, a woman, is in this instance the truth-teller of the 
play. 

“A lie, then, has made you the man you are?” she asks Bernick. 

“Whom did it hurt, then ? ” he replies. 

“You ask whom it hurt? Look into yourself and see if it has not hurt 
you,” she says. 

And Bernick retorts angrily: “ Look into any man you please, and you will 
find at least one dark spot that must be kept out of sight.” 

“And you call yourself pillars of Society!” Lona says contemptuously. 

** Society has none better,” Bernick avers. 

That this was really Ibsen’s conviction can scarcely be 
doubted, for again and again, in one or another of his plays, 
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he harps on this string—the falseness and corruption that 
underlie social life. The final and most arresting expression 
of this belief is to be found in Ghosts. You will have seen by 
this time that nothing bright or pleasant is to be found in 
Ibsen’s work ; but “the Scandinavian conscience-awakener ” 
(as Die Gegenwart once named him) is at his gloomiest in 
Ghosts. 

The Dolls House had taught sufficiently serious truths, and 
The Pillars of Society awakened dark suspicions; Ghosts had a 
message of even darker import. The plot of this horrible play 
gave Ibsen the opportunity of airing one of his favourite 
theories—the far-reaching misery that is brought about by 
trying to conceal evil, 

The transmission of moral and physical weaknesses is the 
motif of Ghosts, and a plot of peculiarly horrible complexity 
is built up on this basis. That sucha play should be welcomed 
by the reading and play-going public was impossible—it 
touched them too nearly; but whether it might not be salu- 
tary is quite another question. Nordau, in his would-be- 
damaging criticism of Ghosts, goes into very unpleasant medical 
details to prove the plot an absurdity; yet all that he says 
cannot touch the inherent truth of the play. In detail Ibsen 
may have erred—probably did, for he was not careful in 
detail—still the main point of his position is unassailable ; 
the iniquities of the fathers are unfortunately visited very often 
upon the children, whatever Nordau may choose to aver to 
the contrary. This unpalatable truth, when presented in 
dramatic form, was met by a veritable chorus of horrified 
protest. Wherever Ghosts was played, the same reception 
greeted it. In truth, the play is too painful to appear upon the 
stage; but to name it ‘gross, loathsome, blasphemous, and 
disgusting,” as many critics did, is quite wrong and untrue, 

Reforms are brought about in time by the ventilation of 
such unpleasant subjects as are dealt with in Ghosts, and 
happily, for the progress of the world, a few men with the 
militant reformer’s spirit appear in each generation. Ibsen is 
clearly one of those; he does not shrink from the painful task 
of investigating social horrors, though he is perfectly well 
aware that it is a most thankless one. The cold—or, rather, the 
too hot—reception which Ghosts met with, is the key to that 
exquisitely amusing play, An Enemy of the People, one of Ibsen’s 
most brilliant satires on social conditions. Dr, Stockman, 
the “ enemy ” of the people, takes upon himself the disagreeable 
task of telling the truth to his fellow townspeople. The town 
is a rising watering-place, and Dr. Stockman discovers that the 
baths and the drinking-water are contaminated, and will injure 
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the invalids who are making the prosperity of the town. He 
at once decides to make this discovery public, but when he 
consults with a few of the leading townspeople on the subject, 
they meet his proposal with horrified opposition. ‘ What will 
become of the prosperity of the town?” they ask; the invalids 
will all be frightened away ; the town will be ruined. Dr. Stock- 
man is begged to keep his suspicions to himself, or, if that is 
impossible, at least to proceed with “moderation.” But 
moderation is the last quality Dr. Stockman possesses. 

‘‘Who the devil cares whether there is danger or not?” he 
exclaims. ‘What Ido, I do in the name of truth and for 
conscience’ sake.” He goes on to explain that this is “no 
mere question of water-works and sewers—the whole com- 
munity must be purged, disinfected . . . all the old bunglers 
must be sent packing ... its young and vigorous standard- 
bearers we must look for; we must have new captains at all 
the outposts.” This affair of the baths had, in fact, been only 
a touchstone by which to try the character of the townspeople. 
If they were disinciined for reform that might cost them dearly 
in this matter, they would be equally against any other reform 
—their ideas were atrophied, self-interest was the god of their 
idolatry. ‘It’s a citizen’s duty when he has conceived a new 
idea, to communicate it to the public,” says Dr. Stockman ; 
and the Burgomaster replies, “Oh, the public has no need for 
new ideas, The pubtic gets on best with the good old 
recognised ideas it has already.” Dr. Stockman goes full tilt 
against these ‘good old recognised ideas,” and in his tirades 
we find a great deal of fully developed Ibsen doctrine, In his 
opinion the “old” is not “ better,” but is synonymous with 
unenlightenment. ‘ Old” ideas are to be left behind—the 
intelligent men and women, who form the minori'y in every 
community, are to press forward to new ideas. He speaks of 

The individual among us who have made the new, germinating truths 
their own. These men stand, as it were, at the outposts, so far in the van 
that the compact majority has not yet reached them, and there they fight 


for truths too lately born into the world’s conscience to have won over the 
majority. 


In an outburst of contempt, he inquires : 


Who make up the majority in any country? Is it the wise men or the 
fools? I think we must agree that the fools are in a terrible, overwhelming 
majority all the world over. But how, in the devil's name, can it ever be 
right for the fools to rule over the wise men? . . . The majority has might— 
unhappily—but right it has not. . . . The minority has always right. 


Here, indeed, are subversive ideas—when opposed to the 


principles of the British Constitution and government by the 
majority ! 
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Dr, Stockman, in fact, is Ibsen under a thin disguise— 
Ibsen trying for half a lifetime to waken people up to some 
sense of moral responsibility, instead of continually looking 
out only for their own advantage—Ibsen, who is begged not 
to mention such things, who is laughed at, and called an enemy 
of the people. In Stockman’s final retort to his townspeople, 
Ibsen sums up his own position very acurately: “ You may 
shout me down, but you can’t gainsay me.” 

So far we have followed the slow working out of Ibsen’s 
peculiar and sombre genius. In the plays we have examined 
—Brand, The Doll’s House, The Pillars of Society, Ghostsand An 
Enemy of the People—the very essence of his beliefs are shown, 
He has urged self-fulfilment; has advocated “truth at any 
cost,” and the healthfulness of turning out every dark corner 
of our social life to the light of day; going a step farther he 
has preached the terrible doctrine of responsibility, leaving 
nothing unsaid. But now, in Zhe Wild Duck, that curious, 
brilliant, mysterious and melancholy play, we come to some- 
thing quite different. Like many of its predecessors, the play 
is a satire—a satire partly on life, but mainly upon his own 
methods. The hopelessness of the tasks he had been essaying 
seems to have overcome Ibsen at last, and here we find a hint 
of his later and more obscure method—for what zs this wild 
duck ? 


Ah, this wild duck! [Francisque Sarcy cried, in an access of critical irrita- 
tion.] Noone, no one in this world, neither you who have heard the piece, 
nor Lindenbaum or Ephraim who have translated it, nor the author who 
wrote it, nor Shakespeare who inspired it, nor God, nor the devil, will ever 
know what this Wild Duck is, or what it is doing in the play, or what it 
signifies, or what is its rhyme or reason! 

This is severe criticism ; but it must be confessed that several 
interpretations may be put upon the mysterious bird. The 
whole play seems to be a wearied admission from Ibsen, that 
life, when all is said and done, cannot be lived on the stark 
lines of truth which he had advocated in his earlier plays ; and 
The Wild Duck may symbolise one of those harmless illusions 
by which we all live. Up to this date Ibsen had wished to 
brush aside anything like illusions—here he admits that by 
all these things men live, and in all these things are the 
life of the Spirit. The play tells of men and women who 
lived on illusions: Gregers Werle thinks that he is helping 
others by his quite unpractical counsels ; Hialmer believes that 
his useless invention will be world-famous; Old Ekdal the 
hunter in his dotage plays cheerfully at shooting big game in 
the garret, and thinks his hunting days are not over ; while 
little Hedwig cherishes the Wild Duck. Towards the end of 
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the play we find a conversation which throws some light upon 
the obscurities of the plot: 


GREGERS: Hialmer is ill, is he? 

RELLING: Most people are, worse luck. 

GreGERs: And what remedy are you applying ? 

RELLING: My usual one; Jam cultivating the life illusion in him. 

GrecGErs: The life illusion? I didn’t catch what you said. 

RELuLING: Yes, I said illusion; for illusion, you know, is the stimulating 
principle. ... Rob the average man of his iliusions, and you rob him of his 
happiness at the same stroke. 

This then, after a lifetime of truth-telling, is the cynical 
conclusion arrived at by Ibsen. His efforts at social reform 
had been received with abuse—men wanted to be left alone : 
if their marriages were unsatisfactory they thought it better 
not to realise that it was so; if their children were weakly and 
diseased it was more comfortable to lay the blame on God than 
to take it on their own shoulders ; if their prosperity rested on 
a basis of falsehood, it was well to leave the lie unrevealed ; if 
their purposes were infirm, their personalities undeveloped, 
surely it was better not to acknowledge such weakness—only 
by cherishing some illusions can man stumble along the uphill 
road of life with any measure of light-heartedness, All this 
Ibsen saw and acknowledged in The Wild Duck; but though 
he made this cynical expression of failure, and in his later plays 
gave up to some extent the vd/e of reformer and turned to 
more purely mystical writing ; still his work had been done 
and cannot be undone, his message had gone forth and could 
not be recalled. A certain residue will be found to have 
remained from all the doctrines he preached so ardently, and 
this, purged by the wholesome criticism of common-sense, will 
turn into workable material for future generations. All that 
is valuable will remain—what was extreme and ridiculous will 
be forgotten. 

This article does not pretend to deal with Ibsen’s later and 
more obscure works: in the trite American phrase, we have 
‘‘no use for them’”’; but far be it from us to say that there is 
nothing of value in these plays, There was something in 
everything Ibsen wrote ; whether we are able to perceive it, 
is Quite another question. 

There is often much need for humility among readers: they 
are too ready to think that because they cannot see the meaning 
of certain books there is no meaning in them. Let them rest 
assured that it is they, not the author, who is at fault—and 
let them, where they cannot understand, at least have the 
grace to keep silent. 


J. H. FINDLATER. 


SERMONS 


THE clergy come in for a good deal of comment nowadays ; 
it is the penalty of activity and effectiveness, They are, more- 
over, unjustly criticised in many respects, in most respects. 
I declare I think a man is little short of a hero who will settle 
down in a small country village, cn a wholly insufficient 
income, and play a difficult, delicate, and not wholly popular 
réle. He must be friendly, without being either condescending 
or familiar ; he must be inside, and yet keep outside of, 
petty local politics ; he needs patience and kindness, tact and 
faith; and my own experience is that, as a rule, a country 
clergyman does possess many of these qualities, and is gene- 
rally a very good fellow indeed; where he seems to me asa 
rule to err, when he does err, is in forcing the ecclesiastical 
pace. We are not an ecclesiastically-minded nation ; we do 
not, as arule, care for altars and incense; we prefer pews 
and paraffin lamps. We had the ecclesiastical sense once, no 
doubt, but we have somehow lost it; and it is a strangely 
pathetic thing to find, in village after village, a church which 
is so often a little gem of native, instinctive, religious art, 
which seems as if it must have sprung originally out of some 
delicate and beautiful sensibility, out of an emotion which 
appears somehow or other to have evaporated, and which does 
not seem likely to return, 

But of all the points in which the clergy are criticised, there 
is nothing in which they are more severely criticised than for 
their sermons. A layman, even a pious layman, is apt to talk 
of the necessity of sitting through a weekly sermon with a sort 
of shudder. And yet conceive of the difficulty of the situation ! 
To address the same people, twice a week, on religious subjects 
for, say, twenty years! And the difficulty is increased a 
hundredfold by the fact that if a clergyman makes his sermons 
practical, drawing them from his daily experience, he is sure 
to be accused of preaching a¢ some one or other. The truth 
is that to preach effectively to the same congregation twice a 
Sunday, for twenty years, a man needs to be a saint, and a 
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man of the world, and a literary man, and an orator, all in 
one. And then, too, from the point of view of the listener, 
how few speakers there are whom one desires to hear at all! 
There are perhaps a dozen parliamentary orators that one 
would take the trouble to go and hear, once in a way; but I 
can recall no orator, living or dead, to whom I would wil- 
lingly listen twice a week for the remainder of my life. If I 
had to take my choice between hearing, say, Chrysostom, or 
Bossuet, or Newman, twice a week for the rest of my life, and 
never hearing them at all, I should not hesitate to choose the 
latter alternative. 

My experience is that the clergy, as a rule, instead of 
neglecting this branch of their work, expend an almost pathetic 
amount of trouble on their discourses, and search very dili- 
gently after impressive, interesting, and lucid ideas. Of course 
the net result is often not very satisfactory, for the simple 
reason that the expression of any sort of truth, the exposition 
of any subject, is a thing which, to be effective, needs a per- 
sonality behind it endowed with a certain kind of charm and 
force, which is by no means a common thing. Then, too, the 
difficulty is immensely increased by the character of the 
congregations. A village congregation consists, perhaps, of a 
few cultivated people and a few of some intellectual vigour, 
but the majority are neither intellectual nor cultivated ; 
there are men, women, and children of all ages and all 
temperaments; and how is a man to find the common 
denominator for all these ? 

Then, too, many clergymen feel bound to devote a good 
many sermons to doctrinal teaching, and doctrinal teaching is 
a very difficult thing. It is metaphysical, psychological, and 
moral at the same time; it deals with subtle mysteries and 
remote mental conceptions. Moreover, the historical and 
traditional position of Anglicanism is a very delicate affair ; 
it is evangelical and Protesfant on the one side; it is sacra- 
mental and Catholic on the other. There may be good enough 
reasons for remaining an Anglican; but if one were unattached, 
and had to choose a Christian denomination, it would be diffi- 
cult to give cogent reasons for choosing Anglicanism, without 
presenting a conception of intellectual and religious liberty 
which requires a mind of considerable range to grasp. 

And then, too, the very elasticity of Anglicanism creates 
another difficulty. In a Church like the Church of Rome 
there is a solid core of faith which must be accepted by its 
adherents. But in the Anglican Church it would be almost 
impossible to state what the core of the faith is. Aman may be 
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a good Anglican, and yet not accept the whole even of the 
Apostles’ Creed, in the literal sense in which it was framed. 
Thus, in a parish, a village pastor of strong Calvinistic views 
may be succeeded by a man of high sacramental views, and 
there need be no continuity of teaching. 

But it is easy enough to analyse difficulties. The question 
is whether any scheme of practical reform can be suggested. 
I should in the first place like to see the number of parochial 
sermons halved ; one sermon a Sunday, at the evening service, 
isample, The congregation is apt, in a country church, to be 
far larger in the evening than in the morning ; and then, too, 
the morning services are so ponderously agglutinated, that the 
time consumed by a morning service, with the addition of a 
sermon, is a depressing factor in the situation. Moreover the 
evening, with the lamps lighted and the gathering darkness 
outside, is a much more suitable time.to entertain rhetorical 
and imaginative suggestions. There is apt to be something 
comfortless about English Sunday Matins ; it is a service which 
does not lend itself, either for the priest or the people, to 
hortatory exercises. 

And then, too, I can never understand why the reading of 
the discourses of great preachers is not encouraged, If 
Robertson, or Newman, or Kingsley have written persuasively 
and enthusiastically about some point of the Christian life, 
why should we not be allowed to listen to their words, rather 
than to the words of a tired and possibly dispirited man who 
preaches because he must, and not because he has any very 
urgent message to deliver ? 

And then, too, I should like a far wider variety of discourses. 
There is nothing which so holds the attention of old and young 
alike as a biographical lecture ; why are not sermons more bio- 
graphical ? Why should not one listen to a simple narrative of 
the life of some hero or saint ? Why is it justifiable to attempt 
to spin a sermon out of the meagre and attenuated records of 
the life of St. Matthias or St. Jude, and not to preach about 
Gordon or Father Damien ? 

Then, too, surely the parable, the story, is sadly neglected. 
With the example of the Saviour before us, why may not His 
disciples make a simple tale the vehicle of divine teaching ? 
I declare that Hans Andersen’s parable of the flax, or if one 
must be more historical, the tale of the Monk Telemachus in 
the Colosseum, are worth a hundred expositions of high 
doctrine. For the truth is that it is not doctrine that we live 
by, but great examples, glowing hopes, simple affections. It 
does not really help to change a man that he should under- 
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stand the doctrine of consubstantiation, though that may be 
an important piece of scientific theology, but that he should 
desire to be different, that he should see in a flash the hard- 
ness, the meanness, the coldness of his life, and its greater 
possibilities. 

Again, a good deal might be done in the direction of trying 
to make people realise, in a picturesque and vivid manner, a 
Biblical scene. The words of Scripture are so familiar that 
we grow up hardly knowing what they mean, That was part 
of Spurgeon’s extraordinary power, that he could describe a 
scene of Scripture as if it were being enacted before the eye. 
And the Bible has a whole treasure of simply indicated 
incidents of incredible dramatic force. Such occasions as 
the meeting of Joseph and his brethren, the flight of David 
from Jerusalem, the supper at Emmaus, the preaching of St. 
Paul at Athens, are scenes which only require to be retold, 
with a certain amount of easily obtainable colour and detail, 
to transport a hearer into a noble and romantic region. 

It may be said that such things require a pictorial and 
descriptive gift, which is rare. So no doubtjit is. But there 
is no reason why some experiments should not be tried ; and 
if the clergy cannot make such scenes vivid to their congre- 
gations, it can only be that they are not really vivid to them- 
selves, or that at least they might easily be more so. 

And there is assuredly one region in which more experi- 
ments might be tried. If there is one subject which attracts 
hearers, it is the shrewd delineation of human character. 
An observant man, fond of humanity, may find rich 
material for perception in the quietest country parish. 
But the clergy are far too apt to dwell upon a conception 
of Christian meekness and submissiveness, which are not the 
most attractive human qualities to the minds of ordinary 
people ; they uphold the dove-like harmlessnes of the Christian 
character, rather than its serpentine wisdom. The morality 
of the pulpit ought not to diverge from the morality of 
ordinary life. If it is right to be adventurous and bold, if it 
is right to be ambitious and popular, if it is right to make 
money, to fall in love, to play games, to strive after equality 
or supremacy, it is right to preach about such things, There 
is aright way and a wrong way of doing most of them, a 
Christian way and an un-Christian way. I would go some 
considerable distance to hear a sermon by a kindly and 
shrewd old parson, who had lived an honest and simple life, 
on making money, or on falling in love; and the more that 
sermons deal with universal experiences, the better for pastor 
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and flock alike. One does not want sermons to aim at trans- 
porting one into a different region ; one does not desire to be 
conducted into the courts of an imaginary and not very in- 
teresting heaven, so much as to be brought face to face with 
the Kingdom of God on earth. My belief is that most people 
are interested in morality and conduct, and not many in the 
development of Christian doctrine ; that most people have a 
sense of religion, not very many a sense of liturgical worship. 
The latter is, surely, a branch of zsthetics, and not a function 
of life. I do not in the least believe that religion is losing its 
hold on the minds of Englishmen, but I do believe that 
ecclesiasticism is failing to obtain a hold, and it is not wholly 
to be regretted. I do not believe that clericalism will ever get 
a strong hold in England, and it is not desirable that it should ; 
but it is very much to be desired that the clergy should have 
their share in influencing national life, and I believe that they 
have a great opportunity of doing so, if they will go out into the 
highways and hedges, to seek and save, rather than uphold a 
type of character which is alien to British instincts, and offer 
a meek and artistic welcome to temperaments which, when 
all is said and done, are not of a very robust order. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


The Bishop of Bristol, to whom we submitted Mr. Benson’s 
article, contributes this very interesting criticism : 


A BISHOP seldom has time to write a sermon. For important 
public occasions, when reports of what he has said are sure to 
appear, he makes'time to write it down beforehand, On one such 
occasion this year, the Dean of a great Cathedral Church, in 
writing a note of thanks, added this to his reasons: that the 
preacher had not only preached a written sermon, but had 
done so quite openly, with no attempt to hide the fact. 

In another communion there is an order of preachers who 
are very Carefully trained in the arrangement and manner of 
their discourses, and from the nature of the case cannot enter 
upon the regular course of public preaching until, after long 
preparation, they have reached an adequate standard in both 
respects, It is said that the present Archbishop of York does 
not allow his deacons to preach their own sermons. He 
authorises the use of certain volumes of printed sermons 
during their diaconate,direct from which they must preach when 
their turn comes, and requires them to write a sermon of their 
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own each week, and send it up for criticism by himself and his 
chaplains. The laity would have reason to be thankful if like 
care could be taken in other dioceses ; and bishops would be 
thankful if they could make time to follow so admirable an 
example, ; 

Forty years ago, a well-known clergyman, of the stiff school 
of Anglicanism, with an immense church, made a point of 
producing only one sermon of his own each week. For his 
second sermon he took a volume into the pulpit, and having 
announced who it was whose sermon he was about to read, 
proceeded to read it with great emphasis. He was himself a 
learned and concise preacher, whom the more thoughtful of 
his congregation would gladly have heard twice in the day ; but 
his method was highly approved, and the comparison of style, 
arrangement, and so on, was interesting and useful to his 
people. 

One bishop, at least, is engaged upon a scheme for issuing 
a list of approved modern homilies by well-knéwn preachers 
of recent times, to be used by all deacons in the diocese till 
such time as their own manuscript sermons, sent to him for 
criticism, reach a standard which is not unfit for public utter- 
ance, and to be used at will by priests who have to preach 
more than one sermon on a Sunday. He would much like to 
see some discussion of the question whether, in the case of 
priests, the use of the printed homily should be openly avowed. 
So far as his thoughts have gone, he thinks that it should. 
The avowal would tend towards such activity of parish work 
during the week as would in the judgment of the congregation 
justify the use. Another point that might be discussed is 
whether the homily should come in the morning or in the 
evening; probably the prevailing opinion would be that the 
morning is the better time for it. 


G. F. BRISTOL, 
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WASHINGTON, Oct. 12, 1906. 


For the second time in less than a decade the American flag flies 
over Cuba, and American troops occupy the island. Very few 
Americans are surprised that the experiment of Cuban self- 
government has proved a failure, and the majority of Americans 
have heard the announcement with undisguised satisfaction. 
When the United States evacuated Cuba and turned the control 
of affairs over to the Cubans, a few persons, principally the 
“ Anti-Imperialists,” who are the American “ Little Englanders,” 
saw in this action a vindication of their principles and a justifica- 
tion of the doctrine of American continental isolation. Cuba 
was free and independent ; Cuba would feed on the metaphysics 
of the Declaration of Independence and reach the full stature of 
that intellectual and moral growth that can only exist in a 
Republic ; Cuba would be an inspiration to all the other Latin 
American Republics, and if Cuba was autonomous, why should 
not the Philippines be given their independence and the United 
States retire from its experiment of governing subject races ? To 
most persons this was as fantastic as all the rest of the Anti- 
Imperialist programme. Experience has taught Americans that 
Latin Americans have not yet reached that stage of political and 
social development which fits them for self-government, unless 
they are governed by a dictator ; and they feared that of all Latin 
Americans the Cubans were the least fitted to make the experi- 
ment a success. 

Cuba has always been the vineyard on which the Americans 
have cast covetous eyes. Geographically it was so close to the 
United States that to the average American it was a perversion of 
nature that it was not American territory, and it was the one spot 
separated from the mainland of America whose commercial 
exploitation the Americans were willing to undertake. The 
American has been too busy at home and has found too profitable 
return for his capital in the established lines of foreign trade to 
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risk much on ventures in untried fields. He has been content 
to see the trade of South America monopolised by the English 
and Germans, and he has made almost no effort to be, as he 
ought to be, the master there commercially. But Cuba was 
different. It is nearer to New York than the West; it requires 
less time to send a shipment from New York to Havana than it 
does from New York to San Francisco, and it is all water trans- 
portation, which isa great economy. Cuba held a monopoly of 
two articles of daily use which the United States must have. Its 
sugar and its tobacco were inexhaustible gold-mines that excited 
the cupidity of Americans. 

When the American flag fluttered down over Moro Castle and 
the last American artilleryman embarked on an American trans- 
port and Estrada Palma was formally inaugurated as the first 
President of the Republic of Cuba, many Americans said it would 
be only a short time before the flag was once more there, and 
the guns were again manned by American soldiers. It wasa 
disappointment to these persons that the United States had 
evacuated ; but as the United States had formally pledged itself 
in advance of the war not to retain the possession of Cuba (a 
declaration at the time many persons considered to be unneces- 
sary and foolish) in honour bound it was forced to respect the 
obligation. But although Cuba was no longer under the pro- 
iection of the United States, that country still held the island in 
its grip. Cuba was given her independence, but only on con- 
dition that she would grant to the United States the right to 
intervene whenever it was necessary to maintain order, or when- 
ever it was made clearly manifest that no government existed 
capable of fulfilling its international obligations. This so-called 
“ Platt Amendment,” because it was offered in the Senate as an 
amendment to the Army Bill by the late Senator Platt, of Con- 
necticut, was incorporated in the form of a permanent treaty 
between the United States and Cuba, and makes the United 
States the real government of Cuba. 

The Republic of Cuba and the Presidency of Palma lasted 
longer than most people anticipated, but it could not endure 
because traditions were opposed to its perpetuity. Cuba has 
always been a land of revolution ; its people have always opposed 
constituted authority, and voiced their opposition by means of 
the torch and the knife. There was scarcely a year during all 
the long years of Spanish misrule when a rebellion of more or 
less magnitude was not in progress and Spanish troops were 
actively in the field restoring order. To expect a people nourished 
on these traditions to become by a change of flag submissive to 
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authority, and content to accept the will of the majority, was as 
absurd as to suppose that a boy in his first form suddenly become 
heir to a large fortune and given free hand in its use would at 
once lose his taste for lollypops, or for choice read Darwin rather 
than play cricket. 

The Cubans were no doubt justified in resisting the authority 
of Spain and trying to overthrow it, but one cannot find the 
slightest justification for the revolt of last month that led to the 
armed intervention of the United States. Never had they been 
more prosperous. The treasury was filled to overflowing, which 
is always dangerous in a Latin American Republic, as it offers a 
prize to make revolution profitable ; many millions of American 
capital had been invested in the development of the island, 
Americans feeling that as Cuba was under American protection 
their money was safe. The assigned cause for the revolution 
was that the election by which Palma was elected President for 
a second term was vitiated by fraud, and that Palma was not 
the free choice of the majority of the Cuban electorate. Proba- 
bly this is true, as Cuba is not the only Republic in which election 
frauds are known; but the real reason was that the opposition 
longed for power, and in Latin America the political weapon of 
the opposition is revolution. 


President Roosevelt’s course throughout has been eminently 
correct. He did not seek intervention, rather he did everything 
in his power to escape it. The correspondence has been pub- 
lished that passed between the American Consul-General at 
Havana, who was the diplomatic agent of the American Govern- 
ment in the absence of the Minister, and the State Department, 
and it shows that the first request for intervention came from 
Palma, who acted on his own responsibility, and without the 
knowledge or consent of his Cabinet. President Roosevelt, 
through the State Department, pointed out the ultimate end of 
intervention, and showed extreme reluctance in taking that step. 
Palma, realising that his power had gone, and preferring 
American intervention to witnessing the triumph of his oppo- 
nents, deliberately adopted a policy that made intervention un- 
avoidable. Had Palma been possessed of a grain of patriotism 
or the smallest measure of foresight, he could have prevented 
the establishment of an American military protectorate; but, 
either through cowardice or treachery, he persisted in a course 
of action that forced the hand of the President. 

In his proclamation assuming the Provisional Governorship, 
Secretary Taft, speaking for the President, announced that : 
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the Provisional Government hereby established will be maintained only long 
enough to restore order, peace and public confidence by direction and in the 
name of the President of the United States, and then to hold such elections 
that may be necessary to determine on those persons upon whom the permanent 
government of the Republic should be devolved. In so far as it is consistent 
with the nature of a Provisional Government established under the authority of 
the United States this will be a Cuban government, conforming with the con- 
stitution of Cuba. 

The President clearly indicates that it is not his purpose to 
retain the permanent possession of the island, or to remain in 
occupation longer than is necessary; and in the course of con- 
versation he has frankly said that he does not desire the annexa- 
tion of Cuba, and hopes that the Cubans will be sensible enough 
to avail themselves of the last opportunity for the preservation 
of theirindependence. A great many persons think it was a mis- 
take for the President to hold out this encouragement, and that 
it would have been more politic not to have-made any promises; 
but they are generally agreed that even if Cuba does pull 
herself together and makes another attempt at self-government, 
it will not be long before there is another revolution, and 
once more intervention by the United States, which would be 
for the last time. Public opinion would not sanction a continuous 
state of turmoil, nor does it regard it as the legitimate function 
of the United States to keep the ring and see fair play between 
the contending factions. If the Cubans show that they are un- 
fitted to manage their own affairs, they will be taken over by their 
trustee. 


The political sensation of the day is the nomination of Mr. 
Hearst, of whom Englishmen have heard as the proprietor and 
originator of some of the most sensational, unreliable, and dis- 
reputable newspapers in the country, as the Democratic candi- 
date for the Governor of New York. The fame of the “ Yellow 
Journal” has travelled to England; and Mr. Hearst, thanks to 
the fact that he had a millionaire father willing to gratify him, 
has been enabled to indulge his love for the sensational to the 
utmost. Hearst’s nomination is important, because it is the 
answer to the question that has so frequently and anxiously 
been asked during the last few years, whether the United States 
is becoming more radical. For several years Mr. Hearst has 
been preaching through the columns of his various newspapers 
the doctrine of class hatred ; he has made a certain element of 
society believe—and in Ameriea, where every man has the 
ballot, one man is as good as another, irrespective of social 
standing or intellectual attainments; and the ballots of two 
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illiterate negroes are equal to the ballots of an Edison and a 
Rockefeller—that their only hope to escape from the grasps of 
the trusts and the munopoly of wealth is by revolution. Mr. 
Hearst’s propaganda might have languished had it not been for 
the unexpected assistance that it has received from men most 
bitterly opposed to him, and whom he most vehemently assails. 

Mr. Roosevelt is Mr. Hearst’s antithesis, yet “it is Mr. Roose- 
velt that has made Mr. Hearst possible,” the New York Times 
observes. Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly quickened the moral con- 
science of the American people, he has continuously demanded 
that the power of the corporations should be shackled, and that 
certain limits should be placed upon the accumulation of wealth. 
What Mr. Roosevelt has advocated and what Mr. Hearst has 
proclaimed differs only in the manner of expression, but not in 
principle. “The fact that Mr. Roosevelt prepared the way for 
Hearst may be pointed out without any implication of blame, and 
without in any degree holding him responsible for the vagaries 
and perils of Hearst,” the New York Times continues, whose sym- 
pathies are more closely affiliated with capital than with the great 
mass exploited by capital. Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst 
war on money illegitimately gained, both see in the concentration 
of wealth the menace that threatens the Republic. Many persons 
who believe in Mr. Roosevelt as they never before believed in 
any man cannot differentiate between the remedies proposed by 
Mr. Roosevelt and those proposed by Mr. Hearst. If Mr. 
Roosevelt has done good and made reform possible, then why, 
they ask, may not Mr. Hearst equally be the means by which 
good is to be accomplished ? 

The American people are in a curious frame of mind at the 
present time. It is that mental condition that made it possible 
for Mr. Hearst to be nominated. It would not have been pos- 
sible a few yearsago. I do not know whether Mr. Hearst will 
be elected ; it would be foolish for me to attempt to predict be- 
cause I have not been able at this time to secure any information 
that is of the least value, and in a few days after this is read, early 
in November, the election will be held and the figures will be 
more impressive than any speculations I may indulge in. But 
even if Mr. Hearst should be defeated, and it is the general 
impression that he will be, his defeat will not destroy the cause 
that he represents ; indeed, it would be better for the opponents 
of Mr. Hearst if he were elected, for his election is perhaps the 
easiest way to show his adherents that he has promised to do 
many things in the name of reform that he knows are incapable 
of accomplishment, His defeat will only tend toconvince more 
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firmly than ever thousands of men that he was the victim of 
treachery made possible by the shameless use of mouey, and 
this{belief will make them more firm in their conviction that he 
has been crucified because of his love for the people. Mr. 
Hearst is stronger to-day than he was a year ago when he was 
elected Mayor of New York, but defeated by fraud. When a 
man can be made a martyr and give of his blood to water the 
seed of the Church and yet carry around with him his corporeal 
body unweakened by prosecution, he is to be envied. Mr. Hearst 
may feel grateful to his prosecutors. 

The most amazing, perhaps the most disquieting, thing about 
Mr. Hearst’s propaganda is the support it receives in quarters 
where it would be expected least to be welcomed. Hearst’s 
supporters are not alone the rag, tag, and bobtail ; the lazy, the 
shiftless and the vicious are not the only social elements 
that believe in him. In every class Hearst’s adherents 
are to be found, and the professional man who does his own 
thinking, and the shopkeeper who is conservative by instinct and 
has a respect for property, and the self-respecting steady artisan 
who draws good wages, is not more zealously his supporter than 
the mouthing demagogue airing his views to a select audience at 
a corner saloon to whom “all property is robbery” and clean 
linen the sign of infamy. The extent to which Hearstism has 
permeated society is evidence of the general spirit of unrest that 
pervades the American people in this day; it is the sign that 
they know conditions are wrong, and is a proof of a passionate 
desire to remedy them, but the means to be employed they know 
not. That is why Hearst is such a dangerous symptom. 

I have said I do not know whether Mr. Hearst will be elected 
governor of New York or beaten by an overwhelming majority, 
which is the prediction made by his opponents ; but it is in- 
teresting to note that the most astute politician in the United 
States, whose conclusions are intuitive rather than the result of 
deliberate judgment, Theodore Roosevelt in fact, regards Mr. 
Hearst’s candidacy neither as a joke nor a thing to be sneered 
at. He recognises how serious it is, and appreciates fully the 
forces that Mr. Hearst represents. Mr. Roosevelt is vitally 
interested in the election because the loss of New York would 
be a serious blow to the Republican cause, and might entirely 
change the complexion of affairs two years hence in the Pre- 
sidential election. If Mr. Hearst is elected next month he, and 
not Mr. Bryan, will be the Democratic Presidential candidate ; 
and if the State of New York is radical from end to end it would 
be a safe presumption that the rest of the country is in the same 
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frame of mind. In that case Mr. Roosevelt might defeat Mr. 
Hearst, but it would be by no means a sure thing. Of more 


than usual importance, therefore, is the New York election 
next month, 


Secretary of State Root returned to Washington a few days 
ago after having spent nearly three months in visiting the 
principal Latin American Republics. Mr. Root is the ideal 
ambassador. Combined with intellectual attainments of the 
highest order are a charming manner and exquisite tact ; he 
possesses the rarest of all gifts of being able to say gracefully 
the right thing on the proper occasion ; he convinces by the 
force of character. It was only natural that he should have been 
enthusiastically received throughout the length of South America, 
and that from the time he landed until he departed his progress 
should have been a continuous ovation. But Mr. Root under- 
took the long journey with an object more important than 
merely to make a good impression on his South American 
neighbours. He went to gain results, and the belief exists in 
Washington that his mission was successful. 

It must not be imagined from this that I am hinting at 


alliances or treaties between the United States and South 
America. 


Our traditional policy in the United States (Mr. Root said in a speech at 
Buenos Ayres) is to make no alliances. It was inculcated by Washington. It 
has been adhered to by his successors ever since. But, Mr. President, the 
alliance that comes from unwritten and unsealed instruments, as that from the 
convention signed and ratified with all formalities, is of vital consequence. 
We make no alliances, but we make an alliance with all our sisters in senti- 
ment and feeling in pursuit of liberty and justice, in mutual helpfulness. 


Here, in a short paragraph, is the explanation of Mr. Root’s 
visit ; and Mr. Root, I believe I am correct in saying, is the only 
American Secretary of State who has officially visited South 
America, and the only Secretary of State I can now recall, who 
has gone outside his country during his term of office. It is 
almost as much a part of the unwritten Constitution that a 
member of the Cabinet shall not leave the country while he holds 
office, as it is for the President not to set foot on foreign soil. 

Mr. Root went to South America to try to remove some of the 
deep-seated suspicion and dislike that the people of South America 
have so long entertained for the United States, and also to ascer- 
tain from personal observation what manner of people these were 
and the countries in which they lived. Notwithstanding the 
geographical relation of South America to the United States, the 
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close commercial relations that ought to exist between the two 
countries, and the political guardianship that the United States 
has assumed by virtue of the Monroe Doctrine, it is a fact that 
the United States knows almost practically nothing of itsSouthern 
neighbours, and has made little concealment of the contempt it 
has for them. 

I do not know what opinion Mr. Root entertained before he 
went to South America, but I have every reason for saying he has 
returned a firm believer in its future and a strong admirer of its 
people. The common belief existing in the United States that 
all of South America is perpetually in the throes of revolution 
he found to be a popular fiction. Revolution, of course, is still 
one of the chief industries of some of the South American 
countries, but what impressed him was the fact that in the more 
progressive and enlightened Republics the people were proud of 
their stability, and look upon revolution with as much disfavour 
as do the people of a more temperate zone. Mr. Root was 
anxious to impress upon them that they had nothing to fear from 
the United States, that the United States did not desire their 
territory, and was only interested in their welfare and advance- 
ment. 


There are no political questions at issue between Argentina and the United 
States, he said in his speech at Buenos Ayres. There is no thought of griev- 
ance by one against the other. There are no old grudges or scores to settle. 
We can rejoice in each other’s prosperity. We can assist in each other's 
development. We can be proud of each other’s successes without hindrance 
or drawbacks, and for the development of this sentiment in both countries 
nothing is needed but more knowledge. 


This was the burden of his speech in every capital he visited. 
Look upon us as your best friends, trust us as you would your- 
self, feel sure that you have nothing to fear and everything to gain 
by our friendship, he said in substance. 

South America ought to be very close to the United States of 
America, but as a matter of fact the two continents are widely 
apart. NewYork and not London ought to be the clearing-house 
of the Latin Republics ; New York is naturally the place for them. 
to come for credit and to buy and sell. But so great has been 
the dislike and prejudice of South America for North America 
that the South Americans have preferred to trade with Europe 
rather than with the United States, and they have only come to 
this market when they could not otherwise help themselves. 
Brazil is quite willing to sell to the United States coffee, and 
Argentina to sell hides, and other States to dispose of their 
surplus natural products that they know the United States must 
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have, but they care for no closer commercial alliances than that, 
The Monroe Doctrine, that was supposed to be for their protec- 
tion and to save them from the rapacity of Europe, they feared was 
a device to enable the United States to assert its over-lordship of 
the American continent, and make its weaker neighbours mindful 
that they existed solely because the United States permitted their 
existence. Secretary Root has made no new definition of the 
Monroe Doctrine, although doubtless many of the statesmen of 
South America would be only too glad if he would authoritatively 
state the exact scope and terms of that cardinal principle of 
American policy. But no American statesman worthy of the 
name would do anything so ridiculous, and Mr. Root least of all. 
The Monroe Doctrine, like the British Constitution, is an 
instrument of wonderful flexibility, always expanding to keep 
pace with modern requirements and never complete, because the 
last enactment is never written, The Monroe Doctrine can be 
made to suit almost any emergency, and to apply as circum- 
stances may require. Frequently in recent years the Secretary 
of State has been asked to give a more explicit declaration of the 
Doctrine than is to be gained by a mere reading of its text, but 
he has invariably declined, because it would be foolish and prove 
embarrassing if an interpretation given to-day had to be modi- 
fied to-morrow or next year. Its vagueness, enforceable only at 
the will of the United States, makes the Doctrine of far greater 
value to the United States than if it were written into the law of 
nations and accepted without dissent, rather than as now simply 
acquiesced in because nations have not considered it prudent to 
challenge its validity. 

Mr. Root has been able no doubt to remove some of the mis- 
apprehensions and fears that exist and has paved the way for 
more intimate relations between North and South America if 
there was less junkerism in the American Congress. But Con- 
gress, the Senate especially, treats all attempts at freedom of 
commercial intercourse to be resisted ; it will make no reciprocity 
treaties or modify tariffs which would lead to the expansion of 
foreign commerce without injury to home industries. The 
Americans are sharp but not far-seeing traders, They care more 
for the profits of to-day than they do in building up for the 
future, 

Under Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency the Monroe Doctrine has 
been still further expanded to the dismay of South America. Mr. 
Roosevelt has spoken in pointed language to .those Republics. 
“The adherence of the United States to the Monroe Doctrine,” 
he said in his message to Congress two years ago, “may force 
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the United States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such 
wrong-doing or impotence, to the exercise of an international 
police power.” In pursuance of that policy the United States 
took charge of the finances of San Domingo, much to the dismay 
of South America, which looked upon that step as the entering 
wedge to the general regulation of South American affairs. It 
was because of that fear that the recent Pan-American Congress, 
which Secretary Root attended, spent so much time in the dis- 
cussion of the ‘“ Drago Doctrine,” which is intended to be an 
offset to the Monroe Doctrine, and is an attempt to pledge the 
Great Powers not to employ force in the collection of the debts 
of their nationals from defaulting South American States. Were 
the Drago Doctrine to be incorporated in international law the 
Monroe Doctrine would have fewer terrors for South America, 
and the spectre of the United States exercising ‘‘an international 
police power” would be banished. It is this fear of the display 
of power by the United States that keeps the two continents apart. 


The City of Atlanta, one of the most prosperous and important 
in the South, which has boasted of its cultivation and refinement, 
has written the latest and most horrible chapter in the irrepres- 
sible conflict between the black and the white races in the United 
States. The Southerner holds to the comfortable theory that no 
one not Southern born is capable of understanding the “ negro 
question,” and as every Southerner approves of the Southern 
method of disposing of the “ negro question,” that is the lynching 
and burning at the stake of negroes to satisfy the lust of a white 
mob, all the rest of the world is precluded from offering criticism 
or suggestion. Distasteful as it may be to Southerners to have 
an outsider discuss one of the greatest sociological problems of 
the day, the massacre in Atlanta and the indiscriminate killing of 
negroes in all parts of the South during the last few months make 
it impossible for the impartial recorder of events in America to 
ignore a subject so vital as this. 

The Southerner justifies lynching. The white women of the 
South, he says, are the victims of the unrestrained passions of 
the blacks ; summary punishment is the only atonement for the 
crime. With this view we may agree. It is precisely what 
Englishmen would do in Africa or elsewhere if they were in the 
minority and the blacks constituted the overwhelming majority 
and no woman was safe from assault. But is it true, and are not 
the whites or the South largely, if not entirely, to blame for the 
existing state of affairs ? Let me convict Southerners out of their 
own mouths. 
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The Atlanta slaughter was so wanton that when’ the passion of 
the mob had cooled, and from all parts of the country the news- 
papers denounced the shame of Atlanta in the most severe terms, 
its representative men felt it necessary to enter adefence. Mr. John 
Temple Graves, one of the leading men of Georgia and the editor 
of the Atlanta Georgian, through the columns of his own news- 
paper, makes this apology and explanation. After telling of the 
numerous cases of assaults or attempted assaults during the last 
few weeks, he proceeds : 

It is utterly impossible to reach an explanation of this tidal wave of crime. 
Whether it be due to the lust begotten by the sultry and torrid weather, 
whether it be due to the remarkable increase of the cocaine habit among the 
negroes, whether it has been stirred by the revolutionary harangues of a local 
newspaper ; whether it has come from the frequenting of low liquor dives on 
Decatur Street in which are exposed the pictures of nude white women, or, as 
is more likely, from all these causes combined, it is certain that Atlanta or 
any other Southern city has never passed through such a horrid carnival of 
the unspeakable crime as during the closing weeks of the present summer. 

According to the last United States Census Atlanta had a popula- 
tion of 89,872, of whom 54,145 werewhites and 35,727 were blacks, 
so that the whites outnumbered the blacks bymore than 5opercent., 
and were in no danger of “ negro domination,” which the whites 
pretend to fear; especially as they controlled the police, the 
courts, and the State militia. Mr. Graves is not sure whether the 
increase of crime among the negroes is due “to the revolutionary 
harangues of a local newspaper,” or “the frequenting of low 
liquor dives on Decatur Street, in which are exposed the pictures 
of nude white women.” Does any one require anything more 
than the lame excuse offered by the chief apologist of Atlanta to 
prove the responsibility of the whites for the lawlessness of the 
blacks ? The harangues of the local newspaper, to which Mr. 
Graves refers, is not, as the uninformed outsider would naturally 
imagine, a newspaper edited by blacks for the edification of blacks, 
inciting them to crimeand violence ; but is a white man’s paper, 
nominally respectable, controlled bya member of the Governor's 
military staff, who is a vice-president of one of the leading banks 
of the city. Of this newspaper, the Atlanta News, the grand jury 
which was called to investigate the riot said in its presentment : 

That the distribution by the Atlanta ews of sensational extras on Sunday 
night among the excited men and boys greatly inflamed the crowd and pro- 
moted the formation of the mobs, therefore— 

Resolved, that the sensationalism of the afternoon papers in the presentation 
of the criminal news to the public prior to the riots of Saturday night, 
especially in the case of the Atlanta Vews, deserves our severest condemna- 


tion, and we trust that in the interest of law and order in Fulton county there 
may be a cessation of such journalistic methods. 
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It may further be added that this same newspaper, a few weeks 
before the riot, lauded the action of a South Carolina mob which 
lynched two negroes in the presence of the Governor of that 
State, who was earnestly pleading for the due observance of the 
law ; the News at the same time offering a reward of 1000 dols. 
for every negro lynched in Atlanta. So much for newspaper 
responsibility and the respect of the whites for the law. 

The pictures of nude white women in low drinking saloons 
frequented by the negroes, Mr. Graves offers as one incitement 
to criminal violence. Possibly he is correct ; but why were those 
pictures permitted to be put on view, and why were the low 
drinking-places allowed to exist? It was easily within the 
power of the municipal authorities of Atlanta, in the exercise of 
their police authority, to cause the removal of indecent pictures, 
and properly to regulate, supervise and control places in which 
liquor is sold. But that is not the American way. The indif- 
ference of the American to the proper enforcement of law, and 
his seeming incapacity for correct and honest municipal 
administration, are two of the most striking and inexplicable 
traits in his character. 

Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, stands pre-eminently as 
the savage denunciator of the negro, and the most rabid upholder 
of white supremacy, no matter the means employed. ‘The 
white man of the South should go ahead and do what they 
believed was right in this matter, regardless of all the Yankees 
between Cape Cod and Hell,” he said in a recently delivered 
address to a Southern audience. But Senator Tillman, like 
every other Southerner, in attempting to defend and justify the 
“superior race ” proves its responsibility. In the address 
referred to he said: “Amalgamation is the hope and ultimate 
purpose of the negroes. White men are rendering them great 
aid in this by intimacy with negro women ;” and commenting on 
this statement the Springfield Republican remarks : 


Two things, aside from its violence, stand out in the reports of Tillman’s 
speech. One is the reference to the intimacy of white men with negro women, 
Tillman condemns it as leading to race amalgamation. He might have con- 
demned it as provocative of that crime which Southerners claim to be the basis 
of the trouble between the races. It is a fair inference that, if negro women 
were not debauched by white men to the extent which seems sadly to be the 
case, there would be fewer crimes by negro men against white women. 


Perhaps enough has been said to enable the unprejudiccd 
reader to draw his own conclusions. Mind you, 1 do not wish 
to be understood as saying that the negro is entirely guiltless. 
He is not, but he is less guilty than the whites of the South 
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would have the world believe. Negroes are lynched not for the 
one unmentionable crime, but for offences that a civilised com- 
munity punishes by fine or imprisonment. A few hours before 
the mob killed and maimed innocent negroes the Atlanta News 
brought out an “extra” telling of “two more unspeakable 
crimes.” Independent and reliable investigation has conclu- 
sively established that one of these crimes was a menace by a 
half-drunken negro boy. In some parts of the South a negro 
who is impertinent to a white man is in danger of being killed ; 
death is the punishment of a negro who steals or who is under 
suspicion as being a bad character. In Mobile in the State of 
Alabama a few days ago a white mob lynched two negroes and 
then burned their bodies. Is it to be wondered at, in view of 
this treatment of the negroes by the whites, that the inferior race 
should have only hatred for the dominant race and should 
attempt to avenge its wrongs ? 

There are more than 10,000,000 negroes in the United States. 
They cannot all belynched. They arean economic factor ; their 
labour is necessary for the cultivation of the cotton and rice 
and tobacco plantations of the South. Southerners of the 
Tillman school advocate their segregation or expatriation, but 
that is absurd and impossible. The negro will remain in 
America, chiefly in the South, which is his natural habitat, 
revenging himself on the children of the third and fourth 
generations, for the wrongs inflicted on his race by the ancestors 
of the men who were responsible for the hideous institution of 
African slavery. It remains with the whites, and only the 
whites, the whites of the south, to prove whether they are in 
fact the “superior race” as they claim to be, or whether they 
admit their unfitness to govern and elevate an alien race, and 
by that failure bring shame upon the United States. There is no 
middle ground. The blacks must either be raised by the 
influence of the whites, by the respect which the white man 
shows for law and ethics, or the black man must retrograde, and 
with that retrogression drag down still further the civilisation of 
the white men of the South. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


FREE MEALS FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SINCE I last wrote on this subject in the National Review(December 
1904) public opinion has made a great advance along lines of 
action I then advocated. A Special Committee has found® that, 
in the last resort, underfed children should have meals provided 
for them out of public funds, and that the provision should be a 
duty laid on the local education authorities. It is practically 
certain that these two recommendations will be accepted by the 
House of Commons without serious opposition. I, for my part, 
heartily welcome them. 

But there are other matters in the report, one so important as 
to be almost vital, as to which, with regret, I find myself in dis- 
agreement ; and in which, for the sufficient reasons that I think 
I can adduce, I trust Parliament will not follow the lead of the 
committee. 

To begin with, the committee recommends a mid-day meal ; 
that is to say, dinner, not breakfast. I wish to speak with 
respect of a committee constituted as this is constituted, but the 
recommendation seems to me to be in accordance neither with 
the reason of the thing nor with the weight of evidence. I am 
sorry to have to make so sweeping a criticism, but it is forced 
upon me by the facts. 

Dealing first with the common sense of the matter, I may 
perhaps be allowed to recall a sentence or two from my former 
article. I then said: 

I have, for the purposes of this article, sent to the headmasters and 
mistresses, thirty-seven in all, in charge of the schools where these breakfasts 
are given, a paper of questions with the view of obtaining their latest conclu- 
sions or impressions. One question asked was, “ If only one free meal were 
given, would you, as a teacher, prefer that meal to be breakfast or dinner?” 
With the exception of two only, and these speak but doubtfully, all are 
unanimous and emphatic in favour of breakfast. Many good reasons are 
given, but I select three: (1) That otherwise the children would get nothing 
to eat from tea-time overnight till dinner-time next day, about seventeen 


®* The Report of the Special Committee on the provision of meals for 
school children. 
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hours ; (2) that the parents, living literally from hand to mouth, often earn 
enough during the morning to provide some sort of dinner; (3) that all the 
heaviest school work is done in the morning 


I should have thought (1) would have been sufficient alone ; but 
enforced by (2) and (3) it seems irresistible. The advocates of 
dinner say that parents, too lazy to get up and give breakfast, 
will yet prepare dinner. But surely those who (2) cannot give 
breakfast, but can give dinner, are more than a set-off against 
these ; and, moreover, such lazy ones can be dealt with. Besides, 
I thought we were all agreed that the children whose parents 
cannot feed them had the more indisputable claim. 

Now, turning to the witnesses, I will take first the evidence, 
such as it is, for dinner. In an appendix to the report, we are 
presented with a list of the conclusions supported by evidence; 
and under each head a reference to the evidence in support. 
There is a heading, “ Dinner should be given.” In support, two 
references only are offered. The compiler first quotes the words 
of Miss Grant (2473), “If it is on any large scale the meal must 
be at mid-day.” But in answer to the next preceding question 
she had said, ‘Children need breakfast after a long fast and 
before mental effort.” Her view in fact is that breakfast is best 
for the children—a point on which she speaks with authority— 
but that it cannot be given on a large scale—a point on which I 
venture to think I couldconvince her. To find herself set down 
as preferring dinner to breakfast for the children would certainly 
be a surprise to her. The other reference is to Mr. Mill’s evi- 
dence (4278) that Miss Flora Stevenson’s breakfasts were given 
up in Edinburgh because it was found that “most children had 
had a meal in the morning ’’—meaning, I suppose, most of the 
underfed children. I can only say, however true this may be of 
Edinburgh, it is lamentably untrue of analogous English towns ; 
and I venture a suggestion that oat-meal porridge is at the root 
of the difference. At any rate, this evidence constitutes the sum 
total that a diligent and zealous compiler could find in favour of 
dinner as against breakfast. 

But the diligence and zeal of the compiler do not end here. 
Conscious, as he must have been, of the extreme weakness of 
that totum nil, the direct evidence, he, on this occasion only, is 
at pains to summarise for us what he would have us believe to 
be the indirect; and accordingly we find under the head, 
“ Dinner should be given,” this singular note in parenthesis— 
(“« Assumed by the majority of witnesses”), I think I am justified 
in calling this an extraordinary proceeding on the part of the 
appendix. It is, asa matter of fact, as inaccurate as it is gratuitous. 
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The majority of witnesses had assumed nothing of the kind. 
Many, no doubt, had assumed that dinner would be given—a very 
different thing. Whether dinner should be given was a point to 
which they had not been asked to apply their minds. An appendix 
ought not to go out of its way to give its support to this or that 
conclusion. 

It is also matter for remark how few witnesses were asked this 
very necessary question at all. The total roll was twenty-eight, 
and thirteen had been heard before it was put. Then it simply 
had to be put. The fourteenth was Canon Barnett, Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, and his précis made its longer postponement 
impossible. His evidence is throughout emphatic in favour of 
breakfast ; but I have so long been in exact accordance with his 
views, without knowing it, that I must give myself the pleasure 
of quoting his reasons. He advocates breakfast, because (2283) 
it is cheaper, and a simpler meal to provide; because (2290) 
children require at the beginning of the day sustaining food for 
the day’s work ; because (2324) it can be served within the school 
buildings without the objectionable consequences of dinner ; 
lastly, he recommends that breakfast should be publicly provided, 
dinner, where needed in addition, left to voluntary agency—this 
method of separation being, as I tried to impress on the inter- 
departmental committee, the only method of saving the voluntary 
subscriptions. Canon Barnett adds (2296, 2410-11) that the 
dinner would increase the number of mothers who go out to 
work—a most important consideration that I had overlooked, 
but which I think will not be overlooked by the Labour Members. 
As a director of a company employing thousands of women and 
girls, under conditions intimately known to me, I earnestly sup- 
port the testimony that this is among the most evil tendencies 
of our time. Our aim should be to do everything to check, 
nothing to foster it. We owe our thanks to Canon Barnett for 
calling attention to it; it is most important; of itself it should 
condemn cantines scolaires. Breakfast, I may interpolate here, is 
calculated, and is found, to improve attendance. 

The evidence of Dr. Kerr is at least as striking as any heard 
by the committee. Signs of exceptional force and of scientific 
habit of mind are everywhere to be discerned in it. He was 
Medical Officer to the London School Board, and now holds a 
similar position under the County Council. To his conclusion 
on the main issue, holding, as he does, that the public provision 
of meals, as contemplated, is a thing of doubtful wisdom, I am, 
naturally, strongly opposed ; and I could quote the experience 
of teachers in Birmingham as to the manifest effect of a good 
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breakfast on the physical and mental tone of scholars to whom 
it was a new thing, that would in fairness have to be set against 
some of his conclusions. Further than that I need not re-argue 
the case here. At the same time I cannot but admit the great 
force with which he urges his point ; and in a suggestion that I 
shall make later, I shall do my best to meet him, at least in part. 
Certainly on the medical side of the inquiry he speaks with 
exceptional authority, and I can only express surprise that his 
advice should have been so lightly set on one side by his hearers. 
Dr. Kerr, though a later witness than Dr. Barnett, was not asked 
the question, but volunteered the following as a “ final sugges- 
tion”: “I think if the money is to be spent to the best effect to 
remedy ill-nutrition, it would be better to feed them early in the 
day rather than to give dinner. I would give breakfast rather 
than dinner” (3005). 

I have but little knowledge of such matters, and am not sure 
whether a comumnittee of this kind is meant to report in accord- 
ance with the evidence, or merely to record its opinions, altered 
or unaltered, as the case may be, by what it has heard from 
witnesses. If the former, the present report is surprising indeed; 
if the latter, one wonders what evidence would have sufficed to 
modify its opinions, if the evidence cited, and to be cited, was 
insufficient. In other words, why have taken evidence on these 
points at all? To what end such waste of energy ? 

Miss Clara Grant is headmistress of an infant school under 
the L.C.C.; and her evidence reveals a teacher of great ex- 
perience and exceptional devotion to her work. Her qualities 
drew from Dr. Macnamara a generous tribute. I have already 
quoted her answers (2472-3) to the effect that breakfast is needed 
after the long fast and before the mental effort. At 2544-5 she 
confirms this; “I should give breakfasts and not a mid-day 
meal . . . on the whole I think breakfast is the more” beneficial. 
(The context shows that “on the whole” does not imply any 
doubt as to breakfast being best for the children.) 

Mr. Scott, headmaster of Wood Close School, L.C.C., the 
only other witness asked the question, said (2688-9), “If food is 
to be given, give breakfast... .I1 think the fast is too great 
without breakfast.” 

This is all the evidence. For dinner, as far as concerns 
England, it vanishes on inspection : for breakfast, it could not 
well be stronger, since it must not be forgotten that those who 
give it are just those who have the best right to be heard—teachers 
actually in charge of schools, and the medical officer. Yet it is 
all set on one side. The pre-judgment of the committee is un- 
shaken by it ; dinner is recommended without reference made 
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to it, solely on the strength, as it would seem, of an impertinence 
in the appendix—I use the word in its Parliamentary sense—as 
much beside the mark as it is out of place. 

To pass to another point. The committee recommend “that 
the local education authority should, as far as possible, associate 
with itself and encourage the continuance of voluntary agencies 
in connection with the work,” a recommendation that can only 
be described as pious, in view of the great unanimity among the 
witnesses that, if a rate were levied (and a rate is contemplated) 
the voluntary fountain would “dry up.” Mr. Allan (4401-4) 
says “ People will not give money voluntarily to relieve the 
rates,” as, of course, it is not in nature that they should. Others 
say the same thing in other words. Mr. Wyatt (1200-1) and 
Mr. Crowther (1730) testify that the drying-up has already 
happened, or is happening, in Manchester and Bradford ; and I 
can add my own testimony that it has shown itself in the most 
decisive manner in Birmingham. 

Certain witnesses, my friend Dr. Osmund Airy among them, 
are quoted as giving evidence that voluntary agencies might co- 
operate with the local education authority in the matter of meals. 
I feel pretty sure that he would not have said this had he 
known that a rate was contemplated. At all events it is a fact, 
of which he is no doubt aware, that the free-dinner society, 
of which he was himself chairman, recently held a meeting and 
dissolved itself, on the ground that it would be futile to attempt 
to maintain a subscription list in relief of the rates. So that the 
obvious is already confirmed by the experimental. 

We have continually been assured that the two things go 
together in Paris. Among them, the witnesses made short work 
of the supposed example. Sir C. Elliott (182) quotes the report 
of the Municipal Council for 1902, which speaks of the voluntary 
part of the total as contributions dérisoires (they are under 2 per 
cent.) ; and Msgr. Brown (1027), though not wishing to attribute 
unworthy motives, reminds us that “there is no poor law in 
France .. . they subscribe to avoid a poor law”; so that, as it 
would seem, in his opinion, even that mockery of a contribution 
that Paris exhibits must not be counted on in England. 

Hence, when it recommends “a combination of public 
authority with voluntary agency,” we feel that once more the 
committee is not taking us into its confidence, not trusting us 
with its true and inward reasons for superseding the evidence. 
In this case, possibly, its proceeding may be attributable to 
the attraction that compromise possesses for so many minds, 
But compromises are often like traps or snares; innocent in 

appearance, fatal in operation. Should Parliament follow the 
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committee in leaning on the broken reed of voluntary agency, 
we may easily find ourselves involved in an expenditure which 
will be resented as excessive, when it is found, as it inevitably 
will be found, to fall exclusively on the rates. 

But we must look more closely at the terms of the recommen- 
dation. The education authorities are to be empowered to “raise 
loans and spend money upon the provision of suitable accom- 
modation and officials, and the preparation, cooking, and serving 
of meals.” In addition, they may levy a rate “for the provision 
of the cost of actual food,” “in extreme and exceptional circum- 
stances and cases.” And then we have this ominous intimation 
that “ having regard to the experimental character of the recom- 
mendation the rate is not to exceed 4d. in the pound.” So that 
we have first the loan ; secondly the 4d. rate ; thirdly a contem- 
plated increase in the rate of, say, another 4d. Shall we say 
thd. in all ? or £18,000 to £20,000 a year for Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Birmingham ? 

Now what do readers of this Review imagine is meant by “ ex- 
treme and exceptional circumstances and cases?” Well, they 
are to be considered to arise when it is shown that “neither the 
parents’ resources nor local voluntary funds are sufficient to 
cover the cost.” Really this committee was not wanting in nerve. 
Experienced witnesses agree in telling them that voluntary 
sources will be dried up, and are being dried up, by public 
liability to provide ; and that this will be the general or even 
universal rule. Unmoved, the committee calls this the “extreme 
and exceptional case.” As to the parents’ resources, that matter 
can soon be disposed of. Either they cannot pay, and there is 
no more to be said; or they can pay, and are to be forced to 
pay—for we must not forget, as the committee forgets,* that 
these parents do not wish their children fed, if they are to pay 
for the feeding. But the forcing costs more than the feeding. 
The parents’ resources are a liability, not an asset. 

Once more, in the light of the cost, set breakfast and dinner 
side by side. I showed in my former article that a halfpenny 
rate will handsomely cover the total cost of breakfast ; and beyond 
question it is better for the children. Dinner served in special 
buildings will cost three times as much, and is not so good. In 
the one case, as I have shown, 80 per cent. of the total outlay 
should reach the children in the shape of food ; in the other, as 
the present evidence shows, barely 50 per cent. And all this 


* This is shown by the reference to the Roman system in the report. The 
circumstance that in Rome parents who can pay wish their children fed is 
overlooked. It is not very likely that those who have been reported as 
neglecting to feed would pay in advance. (See results at Bradford, p. 229.) 
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waste and extravagance is-seen to arise out of the preoccupation 
of the committee with dinner and cantines scolaires. 

But, when all is said and done, the matter will largely rest 
with the Labour Members. They speak with more knowledge 
of the habits and needs of the working class than all the rest of 
the House put together. If they prefer dinner—the seventeen 
hours fast involved notwithstanding—it would, no doubt, settle 
the point. But I expect a strong word from them insisting on 
breakfast. Similarly with regard to canteens. The Englishman’s 
ideal, unlike the Frenchman’s, is centred in the home. I do not 
think it will be found that cantines scolaires have the fascination 
for the British workman that they have for the committee. 

I now come to the detail which at the outset I spoke of as 
vital; but, though vital, it can be treated very briefly. With 
regard to it I perceive that the committee and the witnesses and 
the public are at one. All are anxious, in language used in 
Parliament, to “go for the parent for all he is worth” in the 
matter of recovering from him the cost of meals. This is to be 
taken as decided. My object, therefore, will be merely to point 
out the necessary consequence, if the method pursued under 
L.G.B. order is pursued under the new Act: and here I must 
refer to what has happened in Birmingham. To make a long story 
short, the Guardians accepted my offer to feed at my own cost 
the children for whom they were liable, along with the fatherless 
and deserted children for whom, strange to say, they were not 
liable : the meal being breakfast. I reckoned, according to the 
census of which I gave an account in my former article, that in 
January I ought to receive at least 2000 children from the 
Guardians. I never received 500; and I may say that the 
officials of the Guardians are now in agreement with me as to 
the cause. The parents, as soon as they have grasped the fact 
that they are to be made liable for the cost, will not allow their 
children to come. The process is pretty much as follows : The 
teacher reports a child underfed; an officer of the Guardians 
calls on the parent ; he denies the fact, or promises to feed ; the 
child remains unfed; the teacher reports again; then follow 
abuse and threats for the teacher, so that many wash their hands 
of the business altogether ; and, in addition, the child is forced 
to declare that he has been fed. Mrs. Burgwin (3425) supplies 
the formula: “ You dare tell your teacher that you have not had 
any food. You will get your father locked up if you do.” 
What is to be done when the child declares that it has had a 
good breakfast ? There is no greater certainty than that, if the 
same method is pursued under the new Act, the Act will fail in 75 
per cent. of the cases for which it is intended. This I call vital. 
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I regret to say that I am unable to suggest an alternative 
method that has no drawback whatever. It is a choice of evils, 
and we must choose the least. What I propose is roughly this : 
the teacher should make a first selection. The selected children 
should be submitted to a medical man. Not for this purpose 
only, but for many purposes, a nurse, not necessarily a separate 
nurse, should be attached to every school. She, being in 
daily attendance, would greatly assist the doctor ; who, where 
he is convinced of the necessity, would order a meal for a 
month or a longer time. Parents who felt aggrieved could 
invite inspection of the home by the nurse. The teachers would 
be relieved of responsibility and odium; for the parent to 
force the child to deny the truth would be useless ; the money 
could be recovered—where it could be recovered. Some in- 
justice would be done, but we can roughly see the limits of it, 
in this way; at least one-third of the cases are the children 
of widows and deserted women ; we should probably not want 
to “go for” these. In more than half the remainder, as I am 
led to believe, one or both of the parents drink; we shall not 
be tender about them. We are left with about one-fourth of 
the total. The doctor and nurse will have to be wrong in 
Io per cent. of their cases to affect 2} per cent. of the total—one 
parent in forty unjustly, but temporarily, harassed to set against 
practical failure of the Act. Otherwise, i.c., if the method 
adopted under the Order is continued under the Act, it may be 
taken as certain that we may feed the child or we may pursue 
the parent; but we shall not do both. The parent will take 
care of that. 

Surely the law should be obligatory not permissive. It 
is a national affair, and it would be monstrous, after we have 
decided that a child has a right to be fed, that it should be at 
the option of a local authority to feed it or not. Also a time 
limit should be fixed. If breakfast, say, six weeks from the 
passing of the Act: if dinner, six months might be necessary ; 
but it will hardly be dinner. 

In conclusion, are the meals, or are they not, to be confined to 
necessitous cases ? Although the limitation is clearly recognised 
in the earlier paragraphs (2-3-7-8) of the Report, the recom- 
mendations are silent upon this fundamental point. The 
ambiguity, it is to be hoped, is accidental ; but one cannot help 
remembering that cantines scolaires are not for the necessitous 
only, as public opinion will require these meals to be. 

GEORGE HOOKHAM, 


A CONVERSATION WITH SHAKESPEARE 
IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS 


I AM well aware that, in these realistic days, people will ask, on 
seeing the title of this paper, how, not being either an A®neas 
or a Dante, I came to be admitted to an actual sight of the 
Elysian Fields, and will not be fobbed off by any imaginary 
explanation such as used to satisfy the more unsophisticated 
reader of former times. I therefore hasten to satisfy their 
exacting curiosity by saying that I happen to have done a good 
turn of late to the Pagan gods—not forgetting the goddesses, 
whom one should always have on one’s side, since they hold 
the keys of the position equally on earth, in the air, and under- 
ground—and they made their acknowledgments to me by 
letting me know that I might have my choice of an interview 
with any one, but only one, of the personages among those who 
are now disporting themselves in the other world. At first, I 
was rather tempted to name Eve, in order that I might get an 
intelligible account from the most trustworthy source of the 
Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Good and Evil. But I 
thought perhaps she would know as little about them as myself; 
so I thought I would ask for an interview with either Helen of 
Troy or with Cleopatra, when it suddenly struck me that I 
should probably find both one and the other not very unlike 
women I had already come across here in this upper world. 
So, anxious to know whether or not there ever was a real flesh- 
and-blood Shakespeare, and explaining that, if there was not, I 
had not the smallest desire to have a talk with my Lord Veru- 
lam, I said. ‘Let me have a colloquy with Shakespeare, the 
wisest, sweetest, wittiest, largest-hearted, biggest-brained of 
human beings ;” and, almost before I had finished the sentence, 
I found myself in the Elysian Fields, 

At first, I forgot what I was there for at all, in my amaze- 
ment at the place itself. Though I am a tolerably close 
observer of external Nature, I could not for the life of me 
surmise what season of the year I was in, and finally perceived 
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that I was in all the four seasons at one and the same time. 
Primroses and bluebells were to be seen side by side with roses 
and irises, with meadowsweet and traveller’s joy, grass ready 
for the scythe not far from swaying wheat and heavily-burred 
hop-gardens; while, well within view, I could see slopes of 
Virgin snow, and folks making ready to go tobogganing on 
them. It was just the same with bird-life. Stormcock, 
nightingale, cuckoo, corncrake, woodpecker, robin redbreast, 
were all singing together, yet there was no discord in the 
concert. 

“You want to see me, I am told,’ I heard some one say 
behind me, and, turning, I at once perceived that it was 
Shakespeare, not from the striking resemblance to any of the 
portraits or busts, Drushout, Chandos, Stratford-on-Avon, or 
other effigy, but by his seeming to be compounded of them all, 
with something superadded that I could recall in none of them. 
Similarly, he did not seem to be of any particular age, neither 
of youth, early manhood, middle-life, nor yet elderly, but com- 
pounded of all the years, at once young and engaging, in the 
grand climacteric, and withal full of mellow wisdom. His eye 
glowed with fine frenzy, withal was tender and melting as that 
of a boy-lover! I could not fail to observe this extraordinary 
combination of ages and qualities; yet they did not strike me 
as in any way incongruous, any more than I had found incon- 
gruity in all the seasons being contemporaneous, and blossom 
and fruit subsisting together. I had expected to be rather em- 
barrassed and somewhat overawed on first coming across this 
king of men; but his manner was so simple, so frank and 
friendly, that he put me at my ease at once, and I ventured to 
inquire if, in the Elysian Fields, they had any knowledge of 
what was going on in the world they had once inhabited. 

“Ample knowledge,” he replied, “though we are not 
troubled with newspapers, nor yet tormented by telegrams or 
telephones, but confine our regard to what interests us.” 

‘“‘ Have you happened to notice,” I asked, “ that A Wénter'’s 
Tale has recently been produced at His Majesty’s Theatre ?” 

“Yes, and all the more because that indefatigable manager 
and all-embracing actor, Mr. Tree, has not taken a part in it. 
He would have rendered Autolycus very suitably.” 

“Perhaps,” I went on, since I now felt on a footing of the 
most friendly familiarity with one I had hitherto always thought 
of at a respectful distance, ‘perhaps you have observed some 
of the criticisms on the play.” 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, “I have not. There were 
few such things in my time, save by the audience ; and my 
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recollection of what few there were does not dispose me to 
read fresh ones. But, if they have said anything instructive or 
amusing, I shall be most happy to hear it.” 

‘‘T am afraid,” I said, “they are more amusing than instruc- 
tive.” 

‘‘Then let me have them, by all means. The only thing 
one is sometimes tempted to find fault with in the Elysian Fields 
is that its denizens are a trifle too serious ; being just as much 
inclined as ever to say, when I find myself in the company of 
my fellow creatures, ‘With mirth and laughter let me play the 
fool,’” 

Thus encouraged, I said that one critic had pronounced the 
play to be as dull as drama, and inferior as poetry ; Autolycus to 
be a bore, yet by no means the only tiresome feature in the 
play, the plot to be a succession of gaps and puerilities ; and 
that another observed what a pity it was you had made Leontes 
a lunatic, a raving manaic, and a nuisance, As | recounted 
these opinions, I could see no sign of annoyance on the face 
of the playwright, but only a philosophic smile illumining his 
tranquil features. 

“| seem,” he said, “to have heard that some time ago, and 
that some one commented on the meanness of the fable and the 
extravagant conduct of it, and declared the comedy caused no 
mirth, and the serious portion no concernment. I daresay 
there is truth in the first part of the criticism, but, in regard to 
the second, I seem to remember that, at the G/ode, there was a 
good deal of mirth at the lighter scenes, and no small attention 
at the grave ones. But perhaps audiences in my day were 
different from audiences in yours. I am by no means sure 
that | wrote the whole of the play; indeed I am pretty certain 
I did not. My chief share in it was the love-scene between 
Florizel and Perdita.” 

‘“‘Which I have always thought very beautiful, and the very 
opposite of ‘ inferior as poetry,.’” 

“Very good of you to say so; for I much enjoyed writing 
it. For the rest, I suspect that a change has come over audi- 
ences, and still more over those people whom you call critics. 
From what I have heard, they appear not to confine them- 
selves to appraising what is offered them, but want authors to 
offer them something quite different, which is scarcely reason- 
able. Moreover, they impute to an author motives he did not 
entertain, and ends he did not have in view. For instance, I 
am supposed by them to have been a rather successful deline- 
ator of character ; overlooking the fact that I over and over 
against cast character to the winds, in favour of the situation, 
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to which one surrendered oneself only too willingly, because 
in doing so one was enabled to indulge one’s humour and 
temperament more freely and fully.” 

“Am I right,” I asked, “in thinking that your humour and 
temperament lay chiefly in a keen enjoyment of rural nature, 
the delineation of love between men and women, and philo- 
sophic reflections on the various passions of human beings ?”’ 

“You put it rather flatteringly,” he said. ‘ But I will not 
deny that what you say concerning one’s disposition is true. 
The external world is so beautiful, loving and being loved are 
so delightful, and human beings are so interesting, that it is a 
writer’s own defect if he does not make them appear beautiful, 
delightful, and interesting to others, no matter in what form he 
presents them. If he has what you call the way with him, he will 
make you accept as true almost any story, so long as he is telling 
it, no matter what you may think of it afterwards. As a famous 
poet and critic said long ago, /ucredulus odi. Men naturally 
turn away from what scems incredible. But what seems 
somewhat incredible when only read, appears credible enough 
when acted, if acted well; and Ellen Terry is so attractive 
and winning in her behaviour to Polyxenes, that the conjugal 
jealousy of Leontes becomes almost intelligible.” 

“That was exactly what I myself felt the other day, when I 
went to see the performance,” I said. “ But I observe you 
quote Horace, though many persons have maintained that you 
had little Latin, if any.” 

“Rather a mistake, that; arising, I imagine, from their not 
knowing what Grammar Schools were like in my time, when 
we were taught something more than the rudiments of Latin, 
with the assistance of prompt corporal chastisement if we 
showed a disinclination to master them. Nowadays, I see, the 
birch, the ferule, and the cane, have fallen into disfavour, with 
the result that many English boys, at schcols supposed to be 
very superior in the education they provide, refuse to learn 
anything except cricket and rowing ; two excellent accom- 
plishments, but not quite covering the whole ground of a liberal 
education.” 

“« May I inquire,” I said, “ if you, among others, had a liberal 
application of the cane ?” 

“ My fair share,” he said, “ but not for refusing to learn, 
since I enjoyed being taught, and, still more, teaching myself ; 
and a very little learning, though some people have said it is a 
dangerous thing, goes a long way if you only know how to 
turn it to account. My thrashings, which were richly deserved, 
were given for being behind-hand of a morning because I had 
loitered with some rustic sight or sound that arrested me, and 
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suchlike irregularities of conduct. But what was taught us 
was taught thoroughly, and I have sometimes thought that 
men deemed poets may be taught and learn too much, as, for 
instance, my good friend Ben Jonson, who has been justly 
compared to a heavy galleon, though a very well trimmed and 
steered one, but which perhaps would sometimes have bene- 
fited by a portion of its dead weight being cast overboard. 
Still he was a rare poet all the same.” 

‘“‘ Who is that, may I ask, with the pointed beard, that has 
just been joking with a rubicund friar whom I no longer see, 
and then more gravely with a seemly and tender-looking young 
woman, also vanished ‘into air, into thin air,’ while he 
now stoops to gather daisies from the grass? I seem toknow 
his face.” 

‘That is a delightful fellow, perhaps of all my companions 
here the most congenial ; the morning star of English song, 
Geoffrey Chaucer. He could, and did, delineate character 
consistently if you like. I think it is his cheerful, kindly sense 
of humour that recommends him so strongly to me. But a 
nearer contemporary of mine in the other world whom you 
see there, wearing an aspect of stately distinction, essentially 
what English folk call a perfect gentleman, likewise enters 
much into the study of my imagination. See! Now he turns 
his face towards you.” 

“ Surely, it is Edmund Spenser, is it not ?” 

“Yes, the Poet’s poet. His verse is at once so natural and 
so noble, as to be irresistible. I often repeat to myself two 
exquisitely musical and briefly descriptive lines of his : 


“<¢ A little lowly Hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest side. 


“ No amount of elaboration and detail would enable one to 
see the Hermitage better, or, indeed, as well; and the lyrical 
freedom of the ostensibly iambic verse gives to it an irresistible 
charm.” 

“ And, over and over again, if I may say so, gives to the 
blank verse of your dramas the same magical quality that a 
more stately treatment of it can never confer, But where is 
Milton ?” 

‘‘One sees him but seldom,” he replied ; “and when Chaucer 
and I do catch sight of him, we behave rather like truant 
schoolboys, and put on a grave face, especially if he finds us 
in one of our lighter moods. We are all rather in awe of him, 
for he never stoops to playfulness ; and Chaucer, who is rather 
irreverent sometimes, says he is so uniformly sublime as now 
and then to be ridiculous. But, in our hearts, we greatly 
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revere him, To tell the truth, I think he prefers Wordsworth’s 
company to ours; and we find more congenial society from 
time to time in—look! that handsome youth, who carries his 
head with unconscious pride, and even here seems half-discon- 
tented. The best was never good enough for him, and he 
could not be deluded even by his own illusions, poor fellow!” 

“It’s Byron,” I said, “is it not?” 

“Yes, there is no mistaking him; part man, part god, part 
devil. I believe there was some doubt about admitting him 
here, lest he should rouse even the Elysian Fields to mutiny, 
and a question whether he should not have an enclosure all to 
himself. But he is a man of the world, and knows how to 
behave himself when he chooses; and, when one of his mis- 
anthropic moods comes over him, he wanders about scowling 
and muttering like a gathering thunderstorm. I am told he 
breaks bounds sometimes to go in search of Sappho, There 
would be a pair of them, would there not? What an explo- 
sive power there was in him! for in the mind, as in your 
melanite, force packs small.” 

“And Shelley? Where is Shelley ?” 

‘“Where the bee sucks, I suspect; for he is the very Ariel 
of our company; ever, even here, in search of the unattain- 
able! But he is a great favourite with all of us, he is so 
lovable.” 

“And the poet who has delighted my own generation,” I 
inquired, ‘Surely he is among you.” 

‘‘ Not yet,” he replied ; “though I have not the least doubt 
he will be, in due course. No oneis admitted here until he has 
been dead for fifty years; Time, the door-keeper and guardian 
of Eternity, being more deliberate than the janitors of West- 
minster Abbey, who, you must allow, make some rather 
ludicrous blunders in admitting, on the very morrow of their 
decease, at the importunity of friends and associates, persons 
for whom, half a century later, no one will dream of claiming 
any special posthumous distinction.” 

“I fear that is so,’ I confessed. ‘ We have been rather 
fussy and feverish of late, and attribute to notoriety an enduring 
power it does not possess,” 

“Just so. Notoriety is one thing, Fame quite another. 
Will not the result be that men who may without presumption 
entertain a humble hope that, as our lofty friend Milton puts 
it, Posterity will not willingly let die all that they may have 
done or written, will feel a distaste for these precipitate dis- 
tinctions, and even take precautions against them. We notice 
that something of the same kind is taking place among you in 
regard to what you call Honours, since they have become so 
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common, and are lavished on such undistinguished persons, as 
to be no longer valued by the truly distinguished.” 

“That is so,” I said; “but it is inevitable in these days, 
and probably useful to the State, satisfying a number of small 
ambitions.” 

“TI understand,” he replied ; and I thought to myself, of 
course he does, he who understood everything. ‘In these 
days it is more important to satisfy the many,” he went on, 
‘“‘than to content the few, and persons of real distinction 
must always be few; and, after all, if these are wise as 
well as distinguished, they must be content with anything that 
ministers to the welfare of the community at large.” 

It was so interesting to me to hear this great dramatist and 
supreme poet talking wisdom in this familiar manner, like any 
ordinary being, that I made the most of my opportunity, and 
asked him if he thought what he had just said served to 
explain the magnificent manner in which his plays are pre- 
sented to modern audiences, and if he approved of such 
presentation, 

“T should approve,” he replied, “if there were no danger 
of the mounting of the piece diverting the attention of the 
audience from the play itself, and if it did not appear neces- 
sary to modern stage-managers to cut out whatever does not 
easily lend itself to spectacular devices. I quite understand 
their motive ; for, having been in my time not only an actor, 
but part-proprietor and part stage-manager of theatres, I do 
not forget that they must take into consideration the material 
results of their enterprise. But my colleagues and I contrived 
to make a fair livelihood out of our theatres without any large 
outlay on the scenery or the dresses. Apparently, your 
modern audiences would yawn at, and not understand, 
speeches that not only the courtiers of Elizabeth, but the 
citizens of Blackfriars and the Chepe, listened to with rapt 
and straining ears. We observe that you pique yourselves 
upon what you call the progress you have made during the 
last three hundred years, and some of us are rather amused 
at the self-complacent claim; and, though you travel much 
faster, live much more luxuriously, and blow each other to 
pieces more successfully than we did, it may be doubted if 
men’s minds have made much advance, or if their intellectual 
qualities are not, notwithstanding the increase of what you 
deem education, poorer and more stinted than when the bulk 
of the nation read less, but reflected more.” 

‘‘In one respect,” I ventured to say, “ you can hardly with- 
hold your sympathy from the claim of our having made 
progress. We no longer regard actors as vagabonds.” 
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“T am not quite so sure of that,” he said, with a significant 
smile, ‘‘ Myself an actor as well as an author, my utterances 
in the second capacity respecting the former are not particularly 
flattering ; and the fuss you have of late made over actors and 
actresses, as over millionaires and transatlantic heiresses, is 
perhaps evidence less of admiration than of self-interest, and 
an appetite for diversion,” 

“But,” I observed, “an actor was recently buried, with the 
customary honours, in Westminster Abbey.” 

“But did everybody approve of it? Milton took care to 
inform me that many did not; but my withers remained un- 
wrung, and I playfully replied that I was rather disposed to 
think that special form of posthumous acknowledgment might 
not unsuitably be reserved for actors and politicians—the 
author of Paradise Lost was every now and then, an active 
politician, was he not ?—-since the two have much in common, 
both appealing to their audiences by voice, intonation, gesticu- 
lation, and pursuit of popularity, and enjoying a wide but 
ephemeral notoriety.” 

I remembered the passage in Henry the Sixth where he 
says that he hates “ the loud applause and aves vehement” of 
the many, and of his little esteem for those who “ affect ” such, 
and I followed up that silent recollection by saying : 

“And, after all, Milton, Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, Keats, 
lie far away from that edifice ; also, I might add, one deemed 
greater than any of them—yourself.” 

« Dear old Stratford-on-Avon!” he said, as though he were 
musing rather than addressing himself to me. “I am well 
content to be sepulchred there. How I loved it! How I love 
it still! And how much I owed to it! My works, such as 
they are, have in your ingenious age been attributed to one 
much more nobly born, more highly educated, more deeply 
read, more erudite, than I. They who started, and those who 
have accepted, that theory, little understand that no such man 
could have written them. Whatever may be their merit or 
demerit, their author could only be one who, born in a modest 
condition, began by having the closest touch with frank un- 
affected human nature, and for whom life and society expanded 
by degrees, until, though still preferring the life removed, he 
could tell sad stories of the death of kings, find books in the 
running brooks, and good in everything.” 

As he slowly uttered these familiar but majestic words, he 
faded from my sight ; and all that was left was an enduring 
recollection of that privileged interview. 


* * * 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GOLD 
RESERVE 


CREDIT to be good and permanent must have a solid and per- 
manent foundation. In financial transactions, credit is given 
on the basis of very widely differing classes of securities ; but, 
whatever may be the nature of the security engaged, an essen- 
tial condition is that it shall, if necessary, be readily realisable 
in gold. This is axiomatic, but it is sometimes useful and 
important to insist on axioms and to direct attention to their 
full import and consequences, 

The ever-increasing tendency in business is to seek profit 
from small margins on a large volume of business, rather than 
to wait for larger returns on fewer and more prolonged opera- 
tions. Time is ever becoming a more important element in 
business transactions. In days gone by, trade profits on 
individual operations were often enormous, and the merchant 
could well afford to lie out of his money for twelve months or 
more, whilst his ship sailed to the Indies, disposed of the 
cargo, and returned laden with valuable merchandise, realising 
quite possibly one hundred per cent. or more on the original 
investment. To-day, competition, favoured by the develop- 
ment of communications, has so cut down profits that it is 
only possible to secure fair returns on invested capital by 
accepting narrow margins on a rapidly repeated turn-over. 
In ordinary circumstances, the merchant cannot afford to wait 
anything like twelve months for the completion of a trans- 
action and the realisation of profits which competition has 
reduced to a very small percentage. He must close the trans- 
action and realise his profit as speedily as possible, or, at least, 
take steps at once to free the bulk of his capital for fresh 
operations. If goods are sold to a firm abroad, the seller 
draws on the firm immediately on shipment, and sells his 
draft to realise his engaged capital, or, if the goods are not 
already sold when shipped, he at least frees a very large pro- 
portion of his capital by raising money on the security of the 
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bill of lading. In every step of a trade transaction, credit and 
the facilities offered by an elaborate system of credit, are 
properly used to the fullest possible extent. 

The more complicated and delicate the whole system of 
credit becomes, the greater the damage done by the slightest 
shock to its stability. In ordinary times vast transactions are 
carried through by the use of numerous and various instru- 
ments of credit, such as drafts, bills, cheques, bank-notes, &c., all 
of which are treated as directly representing gold; periodically, 
however, at uncertain intervals, and often with short warning, 
a requirement for actual gold sharply tests the convertibility 
of these instruments, and if difficulties are experienced in 
effecting the conversion, credit is seriously disturbed. At all 
times, a varying amount of gold is required to be in circula- 
tion, since a certain class of payments must always be made 
in specie ; but when, as for instance, for harvesting exception- 
ally bountiful crops and bringing them to market, unusually 
large specie payments are involved in particular countries, 
then it becomes necessary to ship gold to such countries, and 
if the requirements for the metal are very large and sudden, a 
strain is felt in all the money markets of the world. Require- 
ments of this class are the more frequent cause of large move- 
ments of gold ; but, apart from such demands, if, at a season 
when general credit is strained, the balance of transactions 
makes one country the heavy creditor of one or more other 
countries, the necessity arises for a transmission of gold to 
balance accounts, Merchants, however, do not keep and are 
not expected to keep a stock of gold themselves ; they carry on 
their business and settle accounts almost exclusively by means 
of the ordinary instruments of credit, and when gold is 
required the bankers are called upon to findit. Ifthe bankers 
have difficulty in finding it, they must soon curtail credits 
usually given, and must refuse advances on all but the most 
promptly and certainly realisable securities ; and if the curtail- 
ment of credits becomes very severe and general, a financial 
and commercial crisis is provoked with most serious results, 

Without the enjoyment of modern credit facilities, business 
on modern lines must come to a standstill, and it is therefore 
a matter of the greatest national importance that credit should 
always be obtainable on first-class securities at cheap rates. 
The more certainly and quickly a security can be converted 
into gold, the cheaper the credit obtainable thereon. The 
assumption that a security can be converted into gold involves, 
however, the prior assumption that gold is held by persons 
willing to part with it in exchange for the security ; in other 
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words, that a fund of free gold exists which can be immediately 
drawn upon in case of necessity. The need for such a 
fund has always existed, but of late years various causes con- 
nected with our modern elaborate system of credit appear to 
have increased and emphasised its importance and necessity. 
The writer proposes to examine these causes and to consider 
to what extent and in what manner the requirements of the 
present time can best be met. 

The permanent incentive to the development of the present 
wonderfully ingenious and complicated system of credit lies 
in the ever keener appreciation of the simple fact that reserves 
of gold in a vault, like the talent in a napkin, yield no returns, 
The import of this fact, once fully grasped (and in many 
Oriental countries it is not yet grasped), it follows that no man 
will keep a stock of gold who is not imperatively obliged to do 
so. And the trader feels no such obligation, as long as he can 
obtain from his banker gold, or credit representing gold, on 
the deposit of documents representing merchandise, or other 
securities presumably readily saleable for gold. A certain 
number of traders doing very large business do indeed hold, 
as a reserve for seasons when credit is strained, a stock of 
securities which have no connection with the circumstances or 
risks of their business, but which are selected as exempt from 
serious fluctuations in value, and, therefore, presumably always 
most readily saleable. Securities of this class are commonly 
known as gilt-edged securities. Such reserves of gilt-edged 
securities are, however, relatively rare in the hands of traders. 
Reliance for help in time of need is generally exclusively based 
on a belief that the banker will at all times be ready and able 
to give such assistance as may reasonably be sought, on ordinary 
trade securities not partaking of the nature of permanent 
investments, and the only anxiety felt arises from the fear of 
possibly high charges for accommodation in periods of financial 
stress, It must here be noted that gilt-edged securities only 
differ from the general run of other securities, in so far as 
they are assumed to be more certainly saleable, that is the 
more readily convertible into gold. The moment they lose 
this distinctive character their special value disappears, 

Thus, the steady prosperity of trade is in the long run 
inevitably dependent on the capability of bankers to produce 
gold when it is required. The business of bankers, and more 
especially that of English bankers, is, as a rule, mainly based 
on the use of money and the instruments of credit held in trust 
for their customers. Their own capital is only a proportion, 
and generally a small one, of the resources they employ; 
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indeed, their own capital may often be more properly con- 
sidered as merely a reserve guaranteeing their depositors’ and 
their own safety in times of stress and sudden demands for 
realisation. The paramount importance of such a reserve is 
evident ; but in England there is no law, or even custom, fixing 
the manner in which this reserve is to be held, or even fixing 
approximately its proportion to liabilities, Now, bankers are 
not philanthropists in business, and where there is no compul- 
sion to hold gold, it is only natural that they should hold as 
little as possible. The well-known practice is for bankers to 
hold a very large proportion of their reserves in interest-bear- 
ing securities assumed to be readily convertible into gold, that 
is in gilt-edged securities, and to rely on the great central 
banking institution, the Bank of England, to make advances on 
such securities in times of financial pressure ; or, should the 
pressure become so acute that securities have to be sold out- 
right, it is again the Bank of England which in the end would 
be expected to find the gold to enable investors, tempted by 
low prices, to make purchases and thereby relieve the strain 
on the money market. The responsibility of bankers for the 
protection of credit is thus finally always shifted on to the 
Bank of England. 

The power of the Bank of England to sustain credit depends 
on the possession of reserves of gold, or the means of acquiring 
sufficient gold to be able to make advances freely on high- 
class securities ; it also depends on the readiness with which 
investors can be found to purchase first-class securities at 
prices slightly below normal market values. Experience, as on 
the occasion of the Baring crisis, has abundantly demonstrated 
that the gold reserves held by the Bank of England have been 
inadequate to meet requirements in periods of abnormal 
financial difficulty. It may possibly be suggested by the Jazsser 
faire school that although normal arrangements failed to imme- 
diately provide for all requirements in an exceptional crisis, 
yet, by the intervention of Government and by extraordinary 
measures the crisis was met without serious disaster to general 
trade, and that there is therefore no need for anxiety or for 
modifying our banking system, But, that this opinion is not 
held by the majority of those interested and competent in such 
matters, is clearly proved by the recent discussion of the ques- 
tion in the public press; it has also been strongly emphasised 
by the uneasiness displayed in financial circles throughout the 
current year, and by the relatively high rates maintained for 
credits beyond the shortest terms, in spite of the fact that the 
position of the Bank of England has until lately been much 
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stronger than in some previous years when the bank rate was 
lower. Although the causes of the prevailing uneasiness have 
been much discussed, they nevertheless remain somewhat ob- 
scure, partly because they are many and complex, and partly 
because they are sometimes of a sentimental rather than of a 
directly practical character; and in all matters of credit, 
sentiment plays an important part. 

The stoppage of the supply of gold caused by the South 
African War was held by many to be responsible for much of 
the depression felt during the continuance of the war ; but peace 
has now prevailed for four years, the world’s annual supply 
of gold is about 25 per cent. greater than before the war, and, 
nevertheless, anxiety is unabated. In 1896 the world’s gold 
production is estimated as having been approximately 404 
millions sterling, in 1899 it was 61} millions, and in 1905 
764 millions, whilst the total production during the ten years 
1896 to 1905 inclusive exceeded 580 millions, or an average 
of, say, 58 millions sterling per annum. These figures are taken 
from an interesting article on the Scarcity of Money, which 
appeared in the Szatist of June 23. In the same article it was 
pointed out that the reserves of gold held by the banks and es- 
tablishments which are under the control of the Governments in 
various countries had increased from about 432 millions sterling 
in 1896 to some 692 millions in 1905, or by about 260 millions 
sterling in ten years, that is by an average of some 26 millions 
per annum. On the basis of the figures quoted, it follows that 
during the period under consideration some 32 millions 
sterling of gold were annually available for consumption in the 
arts and for new coinage, and this amount has doubtless been 
amply sufficient for these purposes. We may safely assume 
that requirements under these heads in the British Isles have 
been fully met, but the fact nevertheless remains that little 
or nothing has been added to our banking reserves out of the 
very large balance of £260,000,000—which passed into the 
banking reserves of other countries; indeed, the average amount 
of gold held by the Bank of England at the close of each year 
of the last three years of the decennial period has been fully 
two millions less than the average held at ‘he close of each of 
the first three years of that period. Meanwhile it is interest- 
ing to note that during the same ten years the United States 
Treasury and National Banks have added approximately 134 
millions sterling to their reserves, and the Bank of France 
upwards of 38 millions. It has been argued that since 
the note circulation of the Bank of England in the hands of 
the public is now only approximately 29 millions sterling, as 
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compared with a note circulation of about 180 millions in 
France, of about 120 millions in Russia, about 75 millions in 
Austria, and about 67 millions in Germany, these countries 
enjoy no special advantages by reason of the very large hold- 
ings of gold which their enormous note circulation compels 
them to maintain, but which cannot be considered as free for 
general purposes. This argument is, however, open to serious 
criticism, In the first place it may be observed that the gold 
reserves held by the Bank of England at the end of last 
September were equal to somewhat less than two-thirds of the 
circulation which they guaranteed, and those of the Bank of 
France, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Bank of 
Germany, to approximately the same proportion, whilst those 
of the Russian Imperial Bank (including silver) were slightly 
in excess of the Russian note circulation.* Moreover, it seems 
evident that the larger the circulation of notes, the smaller is 
the proportion of cash required to secure the convertibility of 
such as may be presented for encashment. It is evident that 
if an issue were confined to a single note, its full equivalent in 
cash must be held in reserve to ensure its constant and imme- 
diate convertibility ; whereas, if a million notes be issued, it is 
incredible that all could be presented for encashment within 
a very limited period of a few days. Time is of the utmost 
importance in all credit operations, and, therefore, with a large 
issue, the proportionate reserve may be safely diminished. 
Secondly, it must be pointed out that although the circulation 
of Bank of England notes is very small in comparison with the 
similar circulation in other countries, bank-notes are in England 
replaced by cheques to an extent quite unparalleled outside the 
British Isles. And it is clear that it is as imperative to maintain 
the convertibility or exchange value of cheques as it is to 
maintain that of bank-notes. 

It is a curious fact that, as a consequence of the very great 
facilities afforded by the use of cheques, the British public has 
gradually and, so to speak, accidentally secured for itself a 
privilege which outside the United Kingdom is almost exclu- 
sively enjoyed by banks having the right to issue notes. A 
deposit, or a credit with a well-known bank, secures for its 
customer the advantage of issuing paper-money payable on 


* It is to be observed that the Russian reserves constitute the sole 
guarantee for the exchange value of the vast volume of the silver rouble cur- 
rency, as well as for the note issue. Where silver is the staple currency, the 
security of its convertibility is as important as is that of bank-notes. In 
India a special gold reserve fund was established in 1901 to guarantee the 
exchange value of the silver, token, rupee currency. 
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demand, and representing the exact sum which the issuer de- 
sires to pay to some other person (an advantage not conferred 
by the use of bank-notes) ; and this class of paper-money passes 
from hand to hand nearly as freely as bank-notes. To such an 
extent is the cheque system developed that the value of the 
cheques passed through the London Clearing House in 1905 was 
approximately 12,000 millions sterling. Assuming the average 
currency of a cheque to be only two days, and that an equal 
value of cheques is issued on every one of the approximately 
300 working days in the year, the cheque circulation is equi- 
valent to a circulation of bank-notes to the value of about 80 
millions sterling. If this value be added to that of the bank- 
notes actually in circulation the total would, however, still fall 
far below that of the note circulation of 180 millions in France, 
where cheques are little used. Our cheque circulation is of course 
nominally secured in great part by the deposits in the private 
and joint-stock banks; but, as explained above, these deposits 
are themselves for the most part only guaranteed by the banks’ 
holdings of high-class securities and not by gold. It is, 
therefore, apparent that our gold reserves represent but a very 
small proportion of liabilities, which, including the combined 
bank-note and cheque circulation, certainly exceed 100 millions 
sterling. It can hardly be doubted that this very serious 
situation is one of the more important causes of financial 
uneasiness, 

Inconveniences arising from too small a proportion of gold 
reserves to liabilities must increase if the value, as instruments of 
credit, of those securities which are constantly used to guarantee 
advances, should depreciate in public estimation. Such a de- 
preciation has occurred as regards Consols and other gilt-edged 
securities which have hitherto been considered by bankers as 
advantegeously replacing gold in their so-called “liquid” re- 
serves, This depreciation of gilt-edged securities is certainly 
another very important factor in the present situation, and it 
may, therefore, be useful to consider its causes. 

Since the reduction in the rate of interest and the heavy 
fall in the price of Consols, investment in these securities has 
been practically limited to the requirements of our home 
market and to a very small class of investors in that market. 
Formerly, besides the constant demand for banking reserves, and 
the heavy purchases made on account of a large and steady 
Sinking Fund, considerable investments were made by trustees, 
and by foreigners. But of late years, the Sinking Fund has not 
been maintained, and the situation has been further compro- 
mised by the immense issues of stocks by Colonial Governments 
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and by Corporations and other public bodies, which have been 
accorded the legal privileges of “‘ Trustee Stocks.” Trustees now 
have abundant opportunity of investing in first-class securities 
bearing an appreciably higher rate of interest than British Govern- 
ment Stocks, and their investments in such Stocks have there- 
fore naturally fallen off most seriously, and threaten to cease 
to be of any importance as regards supporting the market. 
Investments by foreigners appear equally bound to diminish, 
French Rentes and the stocks of German, Scandinavian, and 
other Governments must certainly be accepted as very first- 
class securities, at the same time that they all yield higher interest 
than Consols, and are readily realisable in the money markets 
of their respective countries; moreover, the foreigner is 
frightened out of British investments by heavy income-tax 
and succession duties, It is thus manifest that no advantage 
is offered by investment in British Government Stocks sufficient 
to compensate a foreigner who has no special predilection 
in favour of England, for accepting an appreciable loss in 
interest. Even for bankers, the special value of Govern- 
ment Stocks has in recent years sensibly diminished, for the 
reason that they no longer possess the essential quality of 
being readily realisable without serious fluctuations in price. 
Unfortunately, Consols have for some years been liable to 
considerable fluctuations in price, with a steady downward 
tendency, whilst every financier knows that no really large sum 
could now be realised on the sale of Consols without such heavy 
loss as might entail the gravest consequences. Even in the 
current year the price of Consols has varied between 91} and 
864, a difference and possible loss of 5 points on a stock which 
during the same period returned less than £14 in interest. More- 
over, if the yield of the various classes of Government,and Govern- 
ment Guaranteed Stocks be compared it will be found that Consols 
are the least profitable class of investment. According to a 
calculation given in the 7zmes of July 16, the yield of Consols 
on the then prices was only £2 17s. per cent., whilst Irish 23 
per cent. Guaranteed Stock gave £3 2s. per cent., and the 
National War Loan (allowing for redemption in 1910) gave 
£3 5s. 8d. per cent, 

The above-mentioned facts, as well as other minor but well- 
known causes, have led to a very serious restriction of the 
market for British Government securities and particularly for 
Consols. Naturally cause and effect act and re-act on one 
another ; the more limited the market, the greater is inevitably 
the depreciation, and the greater this depreciation the more 
nervous the investors, and consequently still more limited 
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becomes the market. It is clearly therefore of the highest 
importance that any measures adopted for the relief of financial 
pressure and uneasiness should, if possible, include steps for 
the rehabilitation of Consols. 

There is apparently only one remedy for the present 
admittedly unsatisfactory financial position, and that is the 
creation and maintenance of a reserve of gold which could be 
freely drawn upon in times of pressure, and which should be 
sufficient to meet, with an ample margin, the largest demands 
which can reasonably be expected in times of financial 
difficulty, And here it may be observed that the confidence 
engendered by the existence of such a fund would have a 
powerful influence in checking, if not preventing, the recurrence 
of serious monetary difficulties. But, such a fund as is 
required cannot be held without considerable cost to the 
holder, and the question arises as to the agency which can 
properly be called upon to defray that cost. It has been 
argued with much force that the private and joint-stock banks, 
which make large profits out of the deposits of their customers, 
have no right to shift on to other shoulders the burden of their 
responsibility for meeting liabilities to depositors, and that they 
should be compelled by law to maintain gold reserves bearing 
a fixed minimum proportion to the amount of the deposits on 
which they make their profits. It has also been suggested 
that in view of the enormous prestige and advantages enjoyed 
by the Bank of England through its position as banker to the 
nation, the Bank should, in the interest of the nation, be 
obliged to increase its gold reserves to an amount sufficient to 
meet all possible demands. Finally, ithas been proposed, and 
the proposition meets with much sympathy from all bank 
shareholders, who, it may be observed, are a very powerful 
and influential class, that Government should amass and 
maintain the required fund at the expense of the taxpayers, 
and it is at the same time pointed out that, whilst the charge 
would be very heavy on private establishments, the cost to 
Government would be but a very trifling item in the national 
Budget. 

All these proposals are vigorously rejected by the parties 
whose interests would be prejudiced by their adoption, The 
bankers ask why particular private interests should be taxed 
for an object which is a national concern, more especially 
when Government, which holds about 150 millions sterling of 
deposits inthe Postal Savings Banks, holds no gold reserves to 
safeguard the interests of the depositors of this gigantic sum. 
As regards the position of the Bank of England, the Bank 
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shareholders can fairly say that whatever advantages may be 
derived from holding the national deposits, they are fully paid 
for by the self-imposed conservative policy of the Bank, which 
limits the profits of its shareholders to a nine or ten per cent. 
dividend, whilst average dividends of fifteen to twenty per cent. 
are paid by a large number of its more important and un- 
fettered competitors. Lastly, it has not, so far, appeared that 
Government is very willing to incur the unpopularity which is 
the necessary accompaniment of any even small addition to 
the burdens of the taxpayer ; and in this case, an outcry would 
almost certainly be raised that money was being taken from 
the pocket of the general taxpayer for the special benefit of the 
wealthy class of bankers and bank shareholders, 

The difficulty of the question of the apportionment of the 
charge for maintaining the necessary gold reserves should not, 
however, prevent an earnest endeavour to find an equitable 
solution ; and in seeking the solution, the essential conditions 
must be borne in mind that to fulfil their purpose, gold reserves 
must be freely available for sustaining credit in seasons of 
financial pressure, whilst their unnecessary dissipation in normal 
times or for speculative purposes must be prevented. 

The Government Postal Savings Banks, the Bank of England, 
and the joint-stock and private banks which take money from 
depositors, are all equally responsible for the safety of the funds 
entrusted to them, and also to the general public, for taking 
proper precautions against the risk of provoking financial and 
commercial panic, by making default in meeting their liability 
to refund these deposits when legally called upon to do so. 
From this poirt of view it would thus appear equitable that 
all should bear a burden proportionate to their respective 
holdings of deposits. 

The objection may be raised on behalf of the Bank of 
England, and the other joint-stock and private banks, that as 
long as they and their customers are satisfied with present 
arrangements, Government intervention in their affairs is both 
uncalled for and mischievous in principle. The reply, how- 
ever, to this objection is that, since the failure of these arrange- 
ments might easily prove disastrous to the interests of the 
general public, and the public have a right to be protected, 
protection must be given in the only possible manner ; that is 
by the intervention of Government to minimise the risks of 
disaster. Further, it may be observed that the principle of inter- 
vention in banking affairs on behalf of the public interest is 
already admitted and practised without objection, as regards the 
conditions under which the issue of bank-notes is permitted. 
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Regarding the responsibility of Government itself, in connection 
with the Savings Banks deposits, the theory has been advanced 
that Government credit and Government facilities for making 
practical use of that credit are so infinitely superior to the 
resources of the highest class of banking establishments that, 
whilst it may be quite right to insist on bankers holding gold 
reserves for the protection of depositors in their banks, it is 
quite unnecessary for Government to hold special reserves to 
safeguard the interests of depositors in the Postal Savings 
Banks. The consequences of the acceptance of this theory, 
should a crisis prove it to be unsound in practice, might be so 
very serious, that it calls for the most careful examination, and 
the writer trusts that he may not be considered presumptuous 
for calling it in question. 

What is the nature of the security actually provided to 
guarantee the deposits in the Postal Savings Banks? It is, in 
the first place, the holding of Government Stocks purchased 
with the funds deposited. But, as has already been shown, 
the fluctuations in value to which these Stocks are now subject 
are so considerable, and the market for their absorption is so 
limited, that it would be impossible to face the loss and the 
disorganisation of the money market which must inevitably 
result from any attempt to realise the value of even a limited 
proportion of the enormous sum held as security for some 
150 millions sterling of deposits. The idea, then, of adequately 
meeting, by the sale of Government Stocks, the sudden demands 
of a rush of depositors clamouring for their money, may cer- 
tainly be dismissed. There remains for consideration the 
possibilityof meeting such claims with the resources commanded 
by the general credit of the British Government. The power 
of Government credit to obtain the means of meeting all possible 
requirements may be admitted, but it must be remembered that 
prompt cash payments to depositors could alone restore con- 
fidence once shaken, and check a run on the savings banks, 
The element of time governs the situation, and although in the 
Baring crisis Government intervention quickly procured the 
sum of eight millions sterling in gold, sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the occasion, still some days were required for 
the delivery in London of the five millions sterling from France, 
and about a fortnight longer for the delivery of the three 
millions received from Russia. Moreover, it must not be for- 
gotten that if we have no gold reserves in the United Kingdom, 
when a financial crisis occurs, the gold required must be 
obtained from foreign countries, and there is no guarantee that 
war, political influences, or other conditions, might not prevent 
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foreign countries from coming to the assistance of the London 
market. It is, therefore, improbable that measures dependent 
on the general credit of Government would prove efficacious 
in the event of widespread uneasiness among savings bank 
depositors, If either time, or the good-will of foreign countries 
failed, it would be impossible to avert a catastrophe. It is thus 
clear that to be safe we must be in a position to rely with con- 
fidence on our own home resources; and this means that we 
must hold our own reserves of gold. 

The necessary reserves can be accumulated, if all banks, in- 
cluding the Government Savings Banks, accept the obligation 
to hold gold in a fixed proportion to the amount of their de- 
posits. To avoid undue disturbance of the money market, the 
required amount must be gradually accumulated, and expert 
opinion must decide both as to the total proportion of gold to 
deposits to be held, and the proportion which could be con- 
veniently and prudently acquired, year by year, until the 
necessary total had been secured. It must also be left to 
expert opinion to say whether, in view of the relatively ‘small 
average value of individual deposits in the savings banks, the 
proportion of gold to be held by these banks must be as high 
as would be necessary to guarantee the individually larger 
deposits in other classes of banks, In this connection it may 
be pointed out that there appears to be no valid reason for 
maintaining the present relatively high permissible maximum 
for individual deposits in the Postal Savings Banks. Govern- 
ment in this business is at present competing with private 
banks at the expense of the taxpayer. If a lower and ap- 
parently more reasonable maximum were fixed for new 
depositors, the sum held in the savings banks would gradually 
be reduced to a more manageable figure, and the necessary 
proportionate amount of gold reserves would be correspond- 
ingly reduced. Thrift is an excellent thing, but it might 
probably be as much, if not more, encouraged if all deposits 
in the Postal Savings Banks exceeding a relatively low maximum 
were invested by Government in Consols for the account, ard 
at the risk of, the depositor, instead of being, as at present, 
invested at the risk of the general taxpayer. 

Assuming the principle to be accepted that all banks, Govern- 
ment and others, should be obliged to hold gold reserves to an 
amount bearing some fixed proportion to their liabilities to 
depositors, the means must be considered of making these 
reserves available in time of need. Unless automatically avail- 
able when required, the mere existence of goid reserves in vaults 
would be of no assistance to the money market, and at the 
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same time it is not desirable that they should be free to be 
drawn upon arbitrarily and possibly in support of undesirable 
speculation. A simple arrangement which might meet the 
case would be to compel banks to keep their reserves intact up 
to a prescribed limit, until the Bank of England discount rate 
should reach a certain fixed figure; when financial pressure 
forced the rate up to that figure, all banks would be free to use 
their reserves to meet demands, until such date as the rate 
might again fall to the fixed figure, when it should be incum- 
bent on the banks to replete their reserves under the same 
conditions and in the same gradual manner in which they were 
originally accumulated. The figure of the bank rate regulating 
the employment of reserves can only be fixed after careful 
inquiry and consideration; but the guiding principle in fixing it 
must be that it should be high enough not to facilitate unde- 
sirable speculation, and not so high as to permit the dis- 
organisation of trade without affording relief. 

The amount of the gold reserves to be maintained by the 
savings banks. to guarantee the very important sum of the 
deposits which would continue to be held, even after such 
reduction as has been suggested as advisable, would be 
very large, and as any general run on the savings banks 
would certainly be preceded by very severe financial pressure, 
these reserves might properly be utilised, within defined limits, 
in the general public interest, before any serious demand arose 
from the bank’s own depositors, Judicious employment of an 
important sum, at an early period in the growth of monetary 
stringency, might go a long way towards restoring public con- 
fidence, and would thus serve the interests of the savings banks 
depositors even before they had become aware that their 
interests were likely to be threatened. Employment of the 
savings banks reserves for any purpose other than the direct 
satisfaction of the demands of depositors, should be carefully 
restricted ; but there does not seem to be any objection to their 
being used to make advances on British Government securities, 
when such advances were required in the general public interest. 
If the general principles of the scheme above outlined were 
adopted, it might be laid down that a proportion of the gold 
reserves held by the Postal Savings Banks should be utilised, 
when required, to make loans on Consols, through the Bank 
of England, at a fixed rate of interest. Whatever rate of 
interest might be fixed, it should be such as to permit of early 
assistance being given to the money market, in case of diffi- 
culties, without affording undue facilities for speculation. Such 
an arrangement would surely tend to confirm and encourage the 
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practice of holding Consols in the reserves of all banks and 
credit establishments, and would therefore assist the realisation 
of the much-to-be-desired end—the rehabilitation of the pres- 
tige of Consols in the estimation of investors and financiers. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasise the importance of a 
question which, although not directly connected with that of 
gold reserves, is of the highest importance as regards the 
general financial position, and that question is the continuous 
increase of stocks, issued by municipalities and other public 
bodies, which are accorded the privilege of ranking as ‘‘ Trustee 
Stocks,” thus directly competing with Stocks issued by Govern- 
ment, at lower rates of interest, for Imperial purposes, and 
consequently adding to the burden of the general taxpayer, for 
the benefit of the local ratepayer. It is surely high time that 
the increase of this most undesirable competition should be 
checked, and it might be at once confined to reasonable limits 
if the privilege of ranking as “ Trustee Stocks” were withheld 
from all new loans issued at rates yielding more than 3 per 
cent., at par. 


E. FG. Law, 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 


THe people of Greater Britain must now be convinced that the 
“Imperial Government” of their everyday speaking or writing has 
ceased to exist. For the time being the fate of the Empire is 
in the hands of a British Government which is everything and 
anything by turns—pro-German, Pro-Zulu, pro-Nihilist, and 
Heaven knows what next—so long as it can possibly avoid 
even the appearance of pro-British sympathies. The attempt 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of Natal at the risk of 
provoking a native rebellion throughout British South Africa 
convinced the inhabitants of the self-governing Colonies of the 
Southern Hemisphere that neither justice nor courtesy was to 
be expected of the Celt with his unstable “ parti-coloured 
mind” (to quote Marvell’s fine phrase) and the parochial- 
souled talking delegate into whose sacrilegious hands the task 
of preserving our Imperial heritage has been given ina moment 
of mental aberration on the part of the English people. The 
abject surrender of Newfoundland’s rights at the behest of the 
Gloucester fishing trust, a parasitic industry with a “pull” in 
the United States Senate, will convince our Colonies in the 
Northern Hemisphere that the power of direct negotiation with 
Washington is a necessity of the near future. President 
Roosevelt approves of the appointment of a Canadian Com- 
missioner to the political capital of the United States, and even 
if the avoidance of an intolerable deal of circumlocution were 
the only advantage accruing from this fateful step the balance 
of argument would be in favour of the change. Both Sir 
Wilfred Laurier and Sir Robert Bond, who is the ablest and 
strongest Prime Minister Newfoundland has ever possessed, 
know that the political equation to be solved, whenever con- 
troversies between the United States and their Colonies come 
up for settlement, will be greatly simplified by the elimination 
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of the diplomatic middle-man, who must obey—reluctantly 
enough, I admit, in many cases—the instructions he receives 
from Downing Street. If we always had a statesman of the 
Chamberlain type at the Colonial Office, it might be possible 
to permit the continuance of the present system of a three- 
cornered diplomatic duel. But when the formulation of Colonial 
policy rests with an Americanised Tappertit of the Winston 
Churchill type it is high time to make a change. If Canada 
and Newfoundland were to deal directly with the American 
Government, the American people, who are capable of kindli- 
ness and generosity in their relations with obviously weaker 
communities, would see that no gain of apparent prestige in 
the eyes of other great Powers could result from a diplomatic 
victory gained by unfair means. Such immoral victories as 
the successful appointment of prejudiced politicians as “ inde- 
pendent jurists” on the Alaskan boundary tribunal have 
always been regarded by the average American as surreptitious 
tail-twistings. If the Downing Street lion stayed at home and 
sat on his tail, leaving British North American interests to be 
guarded by Canadian and Newfoundland representatives, the 
game might cease to be alluring. 

The term modus vivendi, which is the one scrap of Latin 
known to every person, literate or illiterate, in Newfoundland, 
has long’since assumed an unholy meaning. There is a story 
of a Newfoundland fisherman, who threatened an opponent 
with diverse corporal penalties, and the climax of his discourse 
ad hominem was the terrible sentence: “Yes, and when I’ve done 
all that, Pll. . . I’llmodus-vivendy you!” There has never yet 
been a modus vivendi arranged by the British Government as a 
temporary expedient for preventing the chance of a collision 
between the Newfoundlander and the foreigner who cuts into 
his chief industry, which did not grant the latter’s most pre- 
posterous demands and remain in force years after the date 
fixed for its termination. Naturally the foreigner, having 
obtained all he asked for, and much more than he expected to 
get, was not at all anxious for a final settlement. The present 
modus vivendt concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States is intended to govern the herring fisheries in the Bay of 
Islands on the west coast of Newfoundland for the present fishing 
season Only. But everybody in the island believes—and has 
good historic reasons for his belief—that it will be renewed 
from year to year until the concessions to the American 
fishermen have assumed the aspect of vested interests. 
Thus the modus vivendi governing the Alaskan sea-board 
of the Yukon Territory permitted the settlement of American 
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traders at the head of the chief “canal” or fiord, when 
the Klondike gold-placers were discovered and the descen- 
dants of Bret Harte’s Argonauts stampeded into the new 
Eldorado, and their presence in the debateable strip of 
territory was then assumed to be a prior and effective occupa- 
tion by the American Commissioners. There is no security— 
except the outspoken sagacity of Lord Grey, the “ big English- 
man” as he is called in the United States, where he is liked and 
respected—for the fulfilment of the promise of the British 
Government that this new arrangement will be finally abrogated 
at the close of the fishing-season in the Bay of Islands. LordGrey, 
the first Canadian Governor-General to visit Newfoundland, has 
studied this question (which is of great consequence to Canada), 
and there need be no doubt that he will speak out his mind, 
when the psychological moment arrives, as vigorously as he did 
at the Pilgrims’ banquet at New York. It is to be hoped that 
his opinion will prevail in the long run, but the gods themselves 
fight in vain against stupidity—and the words of a mere 
Governor-General will probably fail to effect anything against 
the invincible ignorance of a Campbell-Bannerman Administra- 
tion. Meanwhile, under the terms of the modus vivendi, the 
American Government has conceded nothing except a nominal 
promise—not to be enforced in those remote waters—to abstain 
from fishing on Sunday. In return for yielding this micro- 
scopic point the Americans are granted the extraordinary 
privilege of fishing with seine nets, which the laws of New- 
foundland have hitherto prevented on the ground that the use 
of these nets would in a few years result in the extermination 
of food fishes ; and, furthermore, American fishing-vessels are 
permitted to ship Newfoundland crews, so that while nominally 
the vessels are American, as a matter of fact the fishing will 
really be done by Newfoundlanders. The effect of these con- 
cessions, it is stated, will be to give Americans a monopoly of 
business to the detriment of the Newfoundlanders, 

Moreover, certain clauses of a Newfoundland law, which has 
already received the Royal assent, are to cease to be operative 
—a startling innovation in constitutional practice which, if it 
was ever likely to be accepted as a precedent, would deprive 
the privileges collectively known as “Colonial autonomy” of 
all legal value, and virtually transfer the Crown to the head of 
the British Prime Minister or the person who pulls his wires— 
in this case the Americanised Tappertit at the Colonial Office— 
for the time being, Finally, in order to irritate the patient 
Newfoundlander in the highest possible degree, the British 
Government has carefully refrained from informing the New- 
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foundland authorities of the terms of their iniquitous bargain. 
The full news of the surrender was cabled from the United 
States together with the amazed self-congratulations of certain 
American journals, and at the time of writing the Newfoundland 
Government has not yet been informed of the terms of a modus 
vivendi, which is supposed to be already in force along the west 
coast. Evidently the Cabinet in the course of exhibiting its pro- 
German sympathies has got as far as the emulation of the 
Bismarckian grodheit in its most flagrant form. Nothing can 
excuse this wanton wounding of the self-respect of a people 
who bore so patiently the incubus of the French condominium 
in order to avoid embarrassing those charged with the task of 
strengthening Great Britain’s position in the sphere of Eurasian 
politics. 

It must be borne in mind that neither President Roosevelt 
nor Mr. Root nor the vast majority of the American people 
were desirous of making harsh terms with the poor fisherfolk 
of Newfoundland. It is true that at any time since the U.S.Senate 
refused to ratify the Bond-Hay Convention, which defined 
the price Newfoundland was to receive for certain concessions 
to Americans taking part in the island fisheries, and Newfound- 
land entered on a policy of retaliation by enforcing the Bait 
Act, there has been the possibility of a collision between 
American and British subjects in the Bay of Islands, on the 
west coast of Newfoundland. A year ago the outcome of such 
an incident might have been serious. The American people 
might have taken it as a provocation to war; war might con- 
ceivably have ensued, followed by the disintegration of Canada, 
or, at any rate, the arrest of its natural development for a 
generation. A year ago the nature of the controversy was 
unknown to the American people, who, as every student of 
folk-psychology knows, are subject to violent outbursts of 
feeling, veritable tornadoes of popular passion, Since then, 
however, the typical American—at bottom a fair-minded man, 
capable of generosity in his dealings with small communities— 
has ascertained the facts of the case and knows that Newfound- 
land is merely endeavouring to obtain the payment of a debt 
of long standing which has been refused by the Senate—the 
sworn champion of all vested interests—acting as the agent of 
the Gloucester fishing-trust, which has systematically evaded 
the American tariff regulations by purchasing herring {rom the 
Newfoundlanders and selling it as an American-caught com- 
modity. So that there was absolutely no reason whatever for 
this all-round surrender, 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA Continues in the state of chaos in which the 
anti-British treatment of the Home Government has plunged 
them. A year ago a steady policy, pursued in spite of the 
ebb and flow of a three years war and a subsequent three 
years economic crisis, had placed British ideals of justice 
and good government in a position of supremacy, and the 
splendid generosity with which Boers and pro-Boers were 
dealt with by the British, spoke plainly enough for the policy 
which had upheld our own countrymen, even if their power 
and success were not essential to our supremacy in South 
Africa. 

Deliberately, and in order to gratify their personal vanity and 
their anti-patriotism—which is only a specialised form of vanity 
—the present Government have undone a settlement which 
was a vindication of the steadfast and sober statesmanship of 
Lord Milner, and which owed its strength to his fine and far- 
seeing political sense, It should never be forgotten that the 
destruction of this great Imperial work was deliberately under- 
taken with a view to helping the enemies of our flag and to 
spiteing those who had fought for it. The platform platitudes 
of the present Cabinet about the Empire should not blind us 
to the fact that they have set their axe to the root of the great 
Imperial tree,and that there are those among them who will never 
rest until all that we reckon as our glory, all that we inherit 
from the strength of our fathers, is laid low in the dust. Had 
the Imperial problem of the moment been a Canadian or an 
Australian one, we should have seen the same sinister work 
performed, because from A to Z, from Aden to New Zealand, 
the states forming the Empire are in danger from Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues. 

The present troubles in South Africa are the creation of the 
Home Government, who by simultaneously throwing the 
political future of South Africa into a partisan melting-pot and 
by checking all economic development in the Transvaal have 
brought about a most disastrous state of affairs for the British, 
while their open support to the Boers has consolidated those 
enemies of our flag into a solid body to whom has been added a 
fair sprinkling of British wobblers, It requires a very living faith 
in a South African to-day to believe in the future power of 
Great Britain, and those Boers, who were inclined to settle 
down and enjoy good Government, when they were only 
treated as political equals, now dream of the golden days of 
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Krugerism, when they could make their fortunes rapidly, and 
when the mines were mulcted for the good of individuals in- 
stead of being taxed for the benefit of the State. No one not 
in close touch with South Africa can realise the change of tone 
which has taken place in the last ten months, or the intensified 
Boer racial hatred of us and our people. We are, they think, 
proving ourselves to be the poor creatures they have always 
said we were ; weak and incapable of standing by our own; 
boasters, changeable and insincere. The indictment is a severe 
one, and it is painful to think that it is not altogether unde- 
served, for although the indignation in England against the 
Government’s South African policy is very general, the people 
of this country do not yet realise how much has been done to 
endanger Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain’s work. It is well 
for us, therefore, that the loyalists are men of grit and that they 
are ‘‘ holding on to the painter” with so much goodwill and 
power, 

In the Transvaal especially, the Progressive, or British, Party 
are preparing to make a gallant resistance to the united forces 
of Het Volk and the Responsible and Labour Parties. The tele- 
grams sent home by the usual agencies give very little idea of 
the forces at work in this Colony which has passed so rapidly 
from war to political war. The British attitude is very fairly 
expressed in a speech made on October 11 by Mr. Drummond 
Chaplin, the Progressive candidate for one of the divisions 


of Germiston. Speaking at a crowded meeting of working 
men, 


The speaker urged, first and foremost, the necessity of upholding British 
traditions and ideals. He had no grudge against the Boers. He admired the 
tenacity with which they sought to achieve their ideals, but he was not 
ashamed to say that he had more affection and respect for those of his own 
race. Nor, with regard to the mining industry, was he ashamed of his con- 
nection with that. The success of the industry was of material advantage to 
all of them, and its success depended on two things, which were alike becom- 
ing very hard to get—capital and labour. Touching the question of Chinese 
labour, Mr. Chaplin proclaimed his conviction that it was an absolute necessity 
to-day for the maintenance of the industry. He would welcome the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry by the new Government, but he held that 
things must remain 27 s¢a¢u guo till an adequate substitute for Chinese labour 
was found. He was not prepared to advocate a step which would result in 
immediately throwing out of work 6000 or 7000 white skilled miners.* 


This fair and reasonable attitude, endorsed by a unanimous 

vote of confidence, reflects very acurately the British mind in 

the Transvaal, and although there are Englishmen there, as at 

home, who prefer their country’s enemies to her friends, they 

are in all the Colonies an inconsiderable body, and will be 
* Times Report. 
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swallowed alive by their robust allies the Boers. Sir Richard 
Solomon, who in his administrative capacity is responsible for 
the Government of the Transvaal for the last five years, is on 
his way to England in order, it is said, that he may once more 
turn his coat preparatory to taking up the ré/e of critic of his 
own performances! We hope that this report is unfounded, 
but the past instability of Sir Richard Solomon’s political con- 
victions does not augur well for their future reliability, and it is 
to be noted that he is the fancy man of the so-called “ moder- 
ates” who are working with Het Volk. 

At the Cape the united and resolute Dutch are working 
unceasingly to capture the weak-kneed among the British. 
Doctor Jameson’s ministry, which has held the pass so gallantly 
for two years and a half, can only just maintain itself, in spite 
of the great ability and personal charm of the Premier. The 
severe economic strain through which the Cape is still passing 
naturally affects the position of the Government, and the blows 
directed by Lord Elgin and Mr. Churchill at British supremacy 
have naturally weakened the position of an essentially British 
régime in Cape Colony. 

Still out of all this gloom and difficulty one may get occa- 
sional consolation. The movement for the Federation of all 
the Colonies seems to be making serious headway. It may 
prove to be the ultimate solution, although it is greatly to be 
regretted that South Africa should be stimulated towards 
federation by the hostility of the present régime in England. 
The railway rate war between Cape Colony, the inland 
Colonies and Natal, has helped the movement by showing 
what a divided house may do in the way of wasteful fighting. 
Incidentally this squabble has made the wreckers pause in their 
contemplated onslaught on the Central South African Railway, 
the amalgamated railway systems of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony, which were singled out by Boers and Pro-Boers 
for sub-division. It is now generally realised that this would 
be a backward step which would benefit no one. 

Where South Africa is going no one can quite foresee ; her 
future as a British State, as a civilised State, even, depends on 
the Loyalists, and these are seriously weakened by the events 
of the last ten months, but although they are weakened they 
are a fine people, full of fight, and if not so well disciplined as 
their opponents, still with a fine ideal of justice and fair play 
which must stand them in good stead. May their fight be 
crowned with victory in these coming Transvaal elections, and 
may they save for us and for themselves that great province of 
our common Empire which Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his colleagues are so anxious to throw away. 
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INDIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of September 29. 


NATIVE POLITICAL MOVEMENTS 


WHEN one sits down to write about native political movements 
in India, one is at once conscious of the risk of creating, quite 
unconsciously, a partially erroneous impression in England. 
There is so much in India quite outside the political movements 
in evidence to-day, so much that might be told and that ought 
to be told. The mind conjures up so many aspects of India 
left untouched by native politics, that one almost despairs of 
gripping the various factors and placing them in their right 
proportion and perspective ; and if it is difficult for us out 
here, how much harder must it be for the Englishman at 
home, who hears a great deal of the classes that make the most 
noise and little of the others! When you think of India, you 
must not think only of its articulate politicians, You must 
think also of the vast administrative machine of the Govern- 
ment of India, so impersonal in its character, driving stolidly 
along its appointed course through good report and evil re- 
port ; all the sun-scorched, isolated, self-contained native states, 
where agitation never penetrates and a stump orator would 
receive short shrift ; the sixty millions of Mahomedans, who 
have hitherto, for the most part, almost looked upon politics as 
accursed, have held aloof from the Congress, and are only now 
vaguely bestirring themselves because they think their silence 
has induced the Government to neglect them ; the serried array 
of the men of the Native Army, faithful to their salt by instinct 
and tradition, and filled with a contempt for the chattering 
Bengalis that none but their officers can fully realise ; all those 
innumerable villages—and how many of them there are in 
India !—where a white man is only seen once in generations, 
and the ryot pays his dues to the village official, and tills his 
fields almost unconscious alike of the existence of Briton 
or Babu; the quiet, alert British official, soldier or civilian, 
doing his daily work in solitude, digging canals in the desert, 
gazing with puckered eyes from a lonely mud fort on the 
frontier, camping in the green depths of vast jungles, holding 
his primitive court beneath a spreading banyan tree, riding at 
the head of his troop of keen-eyed bearded warriors at an hour 
when stay-at-home Englishmen are abed, serving the Empire 
in calm and faithful and unquestioning serenity, and only 
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moved from that phlegmatic nonchalance which work in India 
produces, when the weekly batch of newspapers from England, 
with their invariable tale of abuse and misrepresentation by 
some of his own countrymen, brings the red flush of indignation 
to his cheek. How can one convey an accurate impression of 
all these things and give some idea of the infinitely varied col- 
lection of countries lumped together as “India” ? Yet though 
native political movements are only like one band of colour in 
the spectrum, they are at the moment the aspect of India most 
worth studying, and that must be my apology for reverting to 
them. 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the able administrator who was so 
unworthily sacrificed to popular clamour, was still upon the 
high seas when the agitation which produced his overthrow 
suddenly suffered an ignominious and farcical eclipse. The 
man who led the attacks upon him was Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee, who by common consent is the chief demagogue of 
the Bengalis ; and the story of Mr. Banerjee’s mock “ corona- 
tion” in Calcutta is now generally known, It may be said at 
once that too much has been made of the incident, particularly 
in England; it was never taken seriously in India, where it 
only provoked an outburst of Homeric laughter. There was 
nothing treasonable about it; the whole affair was merely 
absurd, and probably nobody has been more dismayed than 
Mr. Banerjee himself at the hubbub it produced, Mr. Baner- 
jee holds a curious position in Congress politics. His function 
is to beat the big drum and harangue the mob, and he can do it 
very effectively. His vanity is overweening, and he takes him- 
self with enormous seriousness, During the prolonged agitation 
of the last few months his nerves have been strung into a state 
of overwrought exaltation, and he is no longer master of him- 
self, As, however, attempts have been made to explain away 
the incident of his “ coronation,” it is just as well that its real 
significance should be set forth here. The Calcutta Statesman, 
an Anglo-Indian journal which caters largely for the native 
population, has put forward a couple of Bengali pundits who 
declare that the affair was “an ordinary commonplace cere- 
mony without regal or political associations,” and “an important 
part of their domestic religious observances performed almost 
every day by the Hindus.” This statement was at once 
challenged as untrue, and it is noteworthy that it was left to a 
paper nominally Anglo-Indian to make it. No Hindu paper has 
advanced such a contention, and for once the Statesman has 
overdone its enthusiastic devotion to Mr, Banerjee and his 
associates. The Amritza Bazar Patrika, a leading Hindu journal, 
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bluntly said that the rite as performed in Mr. Banerjee’s case 
‘‘is only used on rare occasions, and is part and parcel of the 
coronation ceremony.” Other native papers tell the same tale, 
and they ought to know. The ordinary “Santi Sechan ” cere- 
mony is said to consist chiefly of the sprinkling of water, but 
in the accounts of Mr. Banerjee’s performance the sprinkling 
is not even mentioned. A “richly-embroidered umbrella” 
was spread over his head. The umbrella is unquestionably the 
symbol of royalty in India, and certainly finds no place in the 
daily domestic observances of the Hindus. A white chowrie 
(a long-tailed fly-flap) was waved before him after the fashion 
usually reserved for royal personages in India, These and 
other technical facts clearly mark out the ceremony as some- 
thing very different from “an ordinary domestic religious 
observance.” The Judu Prakash, a sober Hindu newspaper, 
summed up the preponderating native feeling on the subject 
with perfect accuracy when it pronounced it to have been “ an 
extremely undignified ceremony of individual deification.” Mr. 
Banerjee is an erudite Brahmin, and must have been well 
aware of the character of the affair. Nevertheless, no one be- 
lieves for a moment that he was meant to be crowned King 
of Anything. The assembled pundits wished to do him great 
honour, and he complacently permitted them to make him 
look foolish. A too enthusiastic reporter of Mr. Banerjee’s own 
paper, the Bengalee, was present, and he wrote a most glowing 
and grandiloquent description of the whole business, When 
the Bengalee came out next morning with the headline “ Babu 
Surendra Nath Crowned and Anointed” that was enough. 
Other Calcutta native papers, some of which do not love Mr. 
Banerjee, condemned the whole gathering in unmeasured terms ; 
and the Anglo-Indian press, remembering Mr. Banerjee’s share 
in the attacks on Sir B. Fuller, was not slow to follow suit. 
The chorus of remonstrance that went up from the native 
papers throughout the country was really remarkable; it was 
plainly felt, and candidly said, that he had made all Bengal 
and the Swadeshi movement supremely ridiculous. Where Mr, 
Banerjee finally came to grief was that he allowed the Bengalee 
account to go unexplained for days, and then published an 
evasive paragraph in which it was said that he had not been 
crowned and anointed, which manifestly implied what was 
untrue. To this day, so far as I am aware, he has never 
offered any personal explanation or published any disclaimer. 
The result of the whole episode has been that he has been 
greatly discredited, and his floral chaplet is likely to prove in 
the long run a veritable crown of thorns. 
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But there is one aspect of this foolish and really harmless 
‘‘coronation” that cannot be passed over so lightly. Wearing 
his “crown,” and with the royal umbrella held over his head, 
Mr. Banerjee delivered an oration in which he appealed to the 
worst religious prejudices of the mob in support of the boycott 
of British goods. He declared that the “ tallow ” of cows and 
swine was used in British manufactures, particularly piece- 
goods, and that the religion of Hindus and Mahomedans alike 
was thereby outraged. His speech was most inflammatory in 
character, arid any one who has studied Indian history must 
be fully alive to the possible consequences of deliverances of 
this kind. Yet Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt—who is taken far 
too much at his own valuation in England, and has been of 
little account in Indian politics since Lord Curzon flattened 
him out in his famous Land Revenue Resolution—did not 
scruple to write to the Times in laudatory terms of Mr, 
Banerjee’s propaganda. And what is more, is that Members 
of Parliament are secretly in alliance with Mr. Banerjee, and 
are directly instigating him to continue the agitation which is 
disturbing the peace of the country, and working so much 
mischief in Bengal. For proof of what I say let the following 
letter from Mr. C. J. O'Donnell, M.P., which has come into 
the possession of the Pzoneer, speak for itself : 


Private. 75, Queen’s Gate, S.W., 


2nd March, 1906. 
Dear Mr. Banerjee, 


Keep on agitating and do so effectively. Large mass-meetings are the 

most useful. 
You have the justest of causes, and I hope you will make your voice heard. 
Everything depends on you in India, and remember a Whig does nothing 


unless pressed. 
Yours sincerely, 


C. J. ODONNELL. 


P.S.— Have mass-meetings by the dozen in every district—indoors and out of 
doors. Morley will yet yield. 
C. J. OD. 


The italics are Mr. Banerjee’s, for he reproduced the letter 
in a “ private and confidential” circular which was distributed 
among the leading men in both provinces of Bengal. He 
begged them to follow Mr. O’Donnell’s advice, which, he said, 
was “in harmony with what Sir Henry Cotton wrote to say a 
few weeks ago.” He declared that, “ under the circumstances, 
it is our clear duty to continue the agitation so that Mr. 
Morley may be persuaded to act in accordance with his con- 
victions and the demands of a rational statesmanship.” He 
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further announced that “ the supreme moment of action had 
arrived.” It had in very truth; for those incendiary letters 
from Members of Parliament, who are ex-Civil Servants and 
are amply conscious of the risk of playing with fire in India, 
set in motion that recrudescence of agitation in Bengal which 
swelled into demonstrations subversive of law and order, and 
ultimately brought about the departure of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. Within a month of their circulation the Barisal 
episode had occurred, and both Bengals were in a renewed 
state of unrest and disquietude. To English ‘readers Mr. 
O’Donnell’s letter may seem harmless enough ; a suggestion 
that meetings should be held sounds, perhaps, quite innocent. 
Yet it was directly in consequence of that and similar com- 
munications from Radical Members oi Parliament that the 
uproar recommenced at a time when Eastern Bengal was 
quiet, and when even in Calcutta the agitation was flickering 
out. In England the organisation of political agitation 
probably hurts no one ; in India, it will be noted, the recipient 
of the incitements of our Parliamentary Indo-Radicals makes 
speeches about the “ tallow” of cows and swine, and appeals to 
the most savage religious fanaticism upon the confident assur- 
ance from Westminster that “ Morley will yet yield.” This 
brings me to an exceedingly grave issue. Lord Curzon resigned 
his high office last year upon what he believed to be a vital 
constitutional question ; but some of us in India think that an 
even more serious constitutional question is now arising out 
here. No one complains of Mr. Morley’s policy in holding 
long and repeated conferences with representative Indians. It 
is right and wise that he should do so. But he ought to be 
aware of the use made, rightly or wrongly, of his name and his 
alleged convictions in India. The real reason why the agitation 
blazed up afresh in April, May and June, and culminated in 
the mass meeting in Calcutta in August, was the belief that 
Mr. Morley was willing to reopen the partition question. 
Since I last wrote, it has been openly said in India that 
weeks prior to the Indian Budget debate intimation 
was made that Sir Bampfylie Fuller would be discarded 
at the first convenient opportunity; and it is believed that 
the culminating ferocity with which the Calcutta native press 
attacked that able and unfortunate administrator in the final 
weeks of his rule, was due to the secret transmission of that 
intimation from England. But that is not all, When Mr. 
O’Donnell wrote in March, it was still somewhat of a surmise 
that “Morley will yet yield.” The statements about Mr. 
Morley are more definite to-day. It is now being said in 
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Calcutta, without any concealment at all, that the Cabinet, or 
Mr. Morley, or those intermediaries who speak for them, have 
privately intimated to the representatives of the Bengal agitators 
that they will reopen the whole question of the partition of 
Bengal if only a sufficient pretext is afforded them. The 
Prime Minister’s curious answer to Mr, O’Donnell just before 
Parliament rose is pointed at in proof of this assertion, But 
a native paper in Calcutta has just been far more explicit, and 
with the remark that it does not agree with secrecy, it has, to 
the dismay of a good many people, published the following 
“very confidential ” letter from London which has been secretly 
circulated by Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee : 

What appeared absolutely hopeless four weeks ago appears hopeful now. 
There are indications that the Cabinet are willing to reconsider the partition 
question on its merits. There are indications that in due time the question, 
if properly urged, will be re-opened. I am not at liberty to speak about 
conferences I had just before leaving London. All that I can tell you is to 
advise you to have an influential and representative meeting, say early in 
September, to adopt a strong, well-reasoned memorial, suggesting alternative 
schemes of partition, based on racial and linguistic grounds, and to submit it 
to the Secretary of State through the Indian Government. Bengal has 
worked splendidly during the last eleven months. Bengal will have to work 
a little longer—not hysterically, but rationally and strongly—making it clear 
that she will not accept the present partition. I believe redress is at hand. 

The name of the writer is not given, but it is guardedly 
said that he is a “ great friend of Bengal,” and it is intimated 
that he is a person who is well known. The paper that makes 
this somewhat sensational disclosure remarks that the writer 
says he had conferences with some people, “and who can 
these people be, unless they are the responsible Ministers of 
the British King? And what else can his advice that a 
memorial should once more be sent to Mr. Morley mean, 
except this—that the suggestion for this fresh memorial came from 
those responsible Ministers themselves?” The question is an 
extremely pertinent one, and one would like to hear it put to 
the Ministry when Parliament reassembles. At any rate, the 
first result of this notification by Mr. Banerjee is that a move- 
ment has been set on foot for organising a new petition to 
the Secretary of State against the partition of Bengal; while 
in consequence of a later communication from the same writer, 
the nature of which is not disclosed, other steps are being taken 
which are apparently to be kept secret for the present. 

It may be hoped that the real purport of these statements 
will be clearly understood in England. 1 have given them 
exactly as I have seen them; and they are supported by so 
many verbal statements and reports that I sincerely believe 
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them to be true. It has been noticeable for weeks that the 
section of the native press in direct communication with the 
Radical wing that professes to take an interest in India, has 
been openly hinting that Mr. Morley did not really mean what 
he said when he alluded to the partition of Bengal as “a 
settled fact.” And it will be observed that the person to 
whom this alleged intimation from Ministers of the Crown is 
transmitted is—-Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, the instigator 
of lawless agitation, the high priest of the boycott of British 
goods, the hero of the ridiculous “ coronation,” the man who 
has expounded the doctrine that the English are draining the 
country, and are doing it by forcing on the people goods 
made with the aid of the “tallow” of cows and swine, One 
wonders whether Ministers have gone mad, or whether they 
have the slightest realisation of the possible consequences of 
these amazing secret hints to Indian agitators. If such com- 
munications have been transmitted, the revelation will shock 
and disgust all those loyal and peaceful races and communities 
who hold the Bengali agitators and their methods in absolute 
abhorrence. And even that is not the whole tale. It has 
been said in India of late, and printed again and again and 
never denied, that Mr. Morley has made definite promises of 
reforms to representative Indians who have interviewed him. 
Some of these reforms may be desirable ; that is not the point. 
These Indian politicians are admittedly prominent and influen- 
tial, but they are not the accredited representatives of the 
people of India, for there are at present no properly accredited 
representatives. It is wholly unconstitutional, and contrary to 
all precedent, and a direct violation of all the principles on 
which India has been hitherto administered by Great Britain, 
for the Secretary of State to pledge the Government of India 
to any such policy, except with its definite sanction, which 
apparentiy has never been formally given. Had India got a 
more experienced Viceroy and a stronger Executive Council 
at the present time such steps would never have been per- 
mitted. The alleged communication to the agitators of Bengal 
is a far graver matter. The present Government of India is 
responsible for carrying out the policy of its predecessors, 
The bulk of the present members of the Viceroy’s Council 
were directly associated with the policy of carrying out the 
partition of Bengal. If the Ministry at home have asked 
secretly for a pretext to reopen the question, and have taken 
care that their request shall reach the agitators who have lit 
the flames of lawless turbulence in Bengal, they are not only 
flouting the Indian administration and undermining its stability 
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they have also been guilty of a direct incitement to organised 
disorder. Ministers and their advisers evidently do not realise 
how such an extraordinary request is likely to be interpreted 
in India. These are the grave constitutional issues to which I 
have alluded ; and I will only add that if any Ministry, Liberal 
or Conservative, ever reopens the question of the partition of 
Bengal, England will have cause to rue the day when her 
responsible statesmen shocked moderate and loyal Indian 
Opinion by dallying in secret with violent agitators, and taught 
India that the way to extort concessions was by following the 
paths of disorder and sedition. Had the Ministry, or some 
members of it, deliberately resolved to destroy the British 
Empire in India, they could not have taken the first steps with 
greater accuracy, And the irony of the whole business is that 
the greater part of India does not care two straws about the 
partition, that the new province itself would be quite content 
to be let alone, and that the Calcutta agitation is, as the pub- 
lished documents show, largely artificial and unreal. 

It is almost a relief to turn from this wretched and degrading 
story to the tangled skein of politics of the Indian National 
Congress. Mr. Gokhale, who is both sincere and sane in his 
views, returned the other day from his confabulations with 
innumerable receptive Members of Parliament, to become at 
once a disillusionised and much astonished man. He had 
been talking in England as the apostle of an united and 
suppliant India; he landed in Bombay to find the Congress 
party split into halves, the leaders fighting and abusing one 
another like Kilkenny cats, Mr. Banerjee, an object of general 
contempt, and the Extremists, who are trying to capture the 
Congress, on the verge of triumphant revolt. Chaos reigns 
supreme at the moment in native politics, particularly in 
Bengal; and it is impossible to give here any adequate indica- 
tion of the many ramifications of the situation, or of the hope- 
less confusion and the fierce internal dissensions that have 
suddenly supervened, Bengal has within the last few weeks 
thrown up a new leader, one Babu Bepin Chandra Pal. There 
is no mistake about Mr. Pal’s views. He talks on public 
platforms about the “coming revolution,” and demands 
“absolute autonomy free of British control!” He publishes 
two widely-circulated papers, Vew Jndia and Bande Mataram, 
which are frankly seditious. Let there be no misunderstanding 
about Mr. Pal, however. He is a headstrong and exceedingly 
capable man, but he is never likely to Jead a “ revolution.” 
His fulminations are mostly what is called in America “hot 
air.” His desire at the moment is plainly to get into gaol, 
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whence he would emerge as a martyr, with an assured political 
reputation ; but so far the Government have been disobliging 
enough to ignore him. He scoffs at all the old leaders, and 
even Mr. Banerjee is mild by comparison with him. He 
started a movement recently for nominating Mr. Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak, of Poona, as President of the next Congress. I have 
described Mr, Tilak in a previous letter. He stands for 
destruction pure and simple, and his political creed is to break 
down and not to build up. The moderate Congressmen will 
have nothing to do with him, Nevertheless, Mr. Pal stumped 
Bengal on his behalf, and addressed crowded meetings in 
many places. While he was absent on this mission, Mr. 
Banerjee suddenly announced that he had offered the Presi- 
dency of the Congress to Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, the Parsee 
ex-M.P. for Finsbury, who had accepted it. The move was 
a clever one, for although Mr. Naoroji is a frail old man of 
eighty-one, he is respected among all parties in the Congress 
because of his early battles in its behalf. But Mr. Banerjee 
had apparently made the offer “off his own bat,” and in 
secret, in order to “dish” Mr. Pal and Mr, Tilak and the 
Extremists ; and consequently a great uproar arose even 
among the moderate men because no one had been consulted. 
A vindictive wrangle began, and that was the condition of 
things when Mr. Gokhale arrived. Probably the Indian 
National Congress is the only body in the world wherein such 
a step could be taken. It asks for representative government, 
yet its own organisation is in no sense representative, and it is 
controlled in true Oriental fashion by half a dozen men, It 
has no basis of representation. The committee of the town 
in which the annual gathering is to be held selects a President 
in haphazard fashion, Anybody can be a delegate who likes 
to pay his own railway fare. 

Into this welter of quarrels stepped the chagrined Mr. 
Gokhale. It is understood that he is coming to Calcutta to 
try and heal existing breaches, and restore some semblance of 
unity in order toimpress Mr. Morley. There is talk of changing 
the venue of the Congress from Calcutta, where it is to be 
held this Christmas, to some less contentious atmosphere ; but 
though this step would indicate the sincerity of the moderate 
men, it is not likely to prove feasible. At the moment Mr. 
Tilak and Mr. Pal have been effectually defeated by the 
dramatic production of Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji as the next 
President : but they profess themselves undismayed, they mean 
to fight again, and they have a large following. There are two 
tests by which the coming Congress will be judged by all men 
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who understand Indian native politics, The first is in regard 
to the boycott of British goods. This has never been formally 
sanctioned by the Congress, but it has never denounced it. 
If it wants to prove its moderation, it must denounce a form 
of agitation which leads to incessant disorder. The second 
and far graver test is the inclusion within the Congress ranks 
of Mr. Pal and his associates, who openly preach doctrines 
directly subversive of British rule, and are the frankly avowed 
enemies of the British in India. Before the Congress has any 
right to press requests upon the Government and the English 
people it should absolutely disavow the! Extremists. Whether 
the moderate men will have courage and resolution enough to 
overthrow their somewhat formidable opponents remains to be 
seen, They have the will, but not the determination. Mr. 
Gokhale may be relieved from any suspicion of sympathising 
even remotely with the Extremists. It is now quite clear 
that, in spite of the suggestions recently made, he is unlikely 
to drift into their camp. If the moderate men carry the day, 
they should be supported and more directly recognised by the 
authorities, and the Congress will be in a stronger and more 
legitimately constitutional position than it has occupied for 
years ; but if it.palters with sedition-mongers, who have now 
thrown off all disguise, it should be unhesitatingly condemned. 
The moderate men still predominate largely, but the “ revolu- 
tionaries”” have more energy and persistence and skill in 
organisation. But before these things come to pass, Mr. 
Gokhale has first to reconcile all the Bengali leaders, and the 
disputants in Bombay and the Punjab, who are warring with 
one another. The douche of cold water which met him on 
his return must have been a sharp shock, and he is entitled to 
commiseration, for he is a well-meaning and straightforward 
man, 

I should like to have written something about the forth- 
coming Mahomedan deputation to the Viceroy about Pan- 
Islamism (which has left India untouched), about the fallacies 
that lie behind the plea of representative self-government for 
India, and about a dozen other topics; but these must be 
deferred, Meanwhile, I will only note the great danger that 
England, and the Ministry in particular, may mistake Bengal 
for all India. I was talking the other day to one of the most 
famous of Rajput princes. He said: “ Why don’t you let 
these Bengalis talk, and take no notice of them? The people 
in Parliament seem to think they speak in the name of all 
India. We Rajputs are indignant at the attention they receive 
in England, What a people are these Bengalis! They talk 
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about Bengal their Mother, but they have forgotten who their 
Father was! Their Father was the English, for before the 
English came the Bengalis were held in universal scorn, and 
were any man’s prey. The Government ought to leave 
Calcutta, and make Delhi or Agra their winter capital. Are 
we Rajputs to count for nothing because we stand aside and 
are silent? What is this foolish talk about representative 
government? You and I know that if there was any kind of 
representation, the Bengalis would get hold of it and they 
would rule everything. It is their way in such things, of 
which we know little. Sahib,” and the keen eyes flashed and 
and the voice rose almost to a roar, “do you think we Rajputs 
will ever submit to be ruled by Bengalis? Never! Never! 
Never!” Of course there is a good deal in this point of view 
that cannot be assented to, and the Bengalis, with all their 
faults, have many excellent qualities; but that sturdy warrior 
spoke for every living Rajput. Ponder over these things, 
O home-staying Englishman, when you talk of “ reforming ” 
India, for the stout right arms of the Rajputs and the Sikhs 
will be our only real stand-by if the day of trouble ever 


comes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—Through your courtesy I am enabled to reply to the review of my book, 
by Mr. Norman R. Campbell, which has appeared in your Magazine. As 
it is not my intention to take up much of your valuable space in the discussion 
of this subject, with one to whom on a previous occasion I have had the oppor- 
tunity of expressing my views, not alone as to the merits of what he says, but 
the way he says it, perhaps one or two remarks will suffice here as a test of 
the extent to which this gentleman may be relied upon in giving an accurate 
version of what he has read. 

The following is indeed amazing. In referring to my friend Professor 
Schuster’s criticism of my book in the Manchester Guardian of April 27, he 
says: “ That Mr. Burke should regard it as high praise that a well-informed 
reviewer should not express the slightest agreement with his opinions is, to put 
it mildly, somewhat surprising.” Anybody who wishes to test Mr. Campbell’s 
accuracy for this statement has merely to refer to the review itself. He 
scrupulously avoids the passages which I quoted in my letter to the Cambridge 
Review, May 17, to which he refers in connection with this matter, and quotes 
one or two critical remarks about radiobes. 

But Professor Schuster{does me the very great honour to say, amongst other 
things, that “‘ The present volume marks a substantial progress in the right 
direction.” And again, that “ This (Mr. Burke’s theory) is a new andan original 
view, and one that must be taken seriously.” And again, that ‘* The author has 
chosen rather to appeal to the general public than to the unsympathetic and 
critical audience of men whose views may be prejudiced, and must, at any rate, 
to some extent be crystallised. In justification of the course he has pursued, 
Mr. Burke may quote good precedents ; for it is the same course which Galileo 
adopted in the publication of his Dialogues, which laid the foundation-stones 
of modern science. Newton, it is true, wrote for experts, but if Mr. Burke 
follows the example of Galileo, rather than that of Newton, no one can blame 
him; history only can decide whether he has chosen wisely.” That Mr. 
Campbell should therefore tell the readers of your Review that Professor 
Schuster does not express the slightest agreement with my opinions, and that I 
should think that difference of opinion high praise, is indeed, to put it mildly, 
somewhat surprising. He rejoices in Mr. Rudge’s experiments and his pre- 
cipitates ; but if he had read my book he would have seen that these pitfalls 
had been anticipated, in pp. 173-4, and also in my various letters to the 
Electrician. 

But, as I have said elsewhere, Mr. Campbell must not be accused of narrow- 
ness, or prejudice, or spite ; his whole attitude towards me suggests that his 
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motives are palpably pure and noble, and do not admit of so unpardonable an 
explanation, obvious though it may appear at first sight. 

It seems to me. waste of time and space, however, to enter into a discussion 
of this subject with this rather aggressive and juvenile don, with whom others 
too ere now have come into collision in a most irritating way. 

Of Professor J. Arthur Thomson’s remark that living organisms cannot be 
soluble in water, I think the answer in my letter to the Electrician, July 13, 
was sufficient. This insolubility at ordinary temperatures, like many other 
qualities, may be the result of natural selection. I am therefore at a loss to 
find why primitive forms of life should not have been soluble at our present 
ordinary temperatures ; or indeed why those forms of life which have been 
eliminated through their inefficiency to hand down their type through count- 
less generations, should necessarily have been of the same composition as the 
living protoplasm of to-day, which has survived in the evolutionary series. I 
have emphasised this in chapter ii. of my book ; but Mr. Campbell appears 
to have “skipped” all that, at any rate he seems to be unaware of the fact that 
I have entered into the question, and his argument is the old and familiar one, 
that life consists of metabolism in living protoplasm and belongs to the evolu- 
tionary series. Thisis true of such life as has survived, but what of that which 
has been eliminated, which we are trying to produce in the laboratory ? for it is 
indeed our only hope. 

Mr. Campbell has entirely missed the point in the argument. But whether 
biologists will yet accept my view it is not for me to say. If it is admitted 
to be anew view ; itis no argument against it to say that it is not the accepted 
view at the present time. 

As I have said before, abuse is his favourite method of argument ; and his 
abuse of journalism is not the least ungainly of his ungainly acts. It is nox 
for me to censure the press of this or any other country. That I feel should 
be left to such dignitaries as the Kaiser and Mr. Norman Campbell. 

But I venture, nevertheless, to think that the press can render valuable 
service by directing the attention of the public to scientific matters of general 
interest. Mr. Campbell has perhaps heard of Signor Marconi, of Mr. Edison 
and of Mr. Tesla, and greater still Lord Kelvin, Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir 
William Ramsay, not to mention many others. 

Those who wish to have a detailed and authoritative statement of the 
published facts should in all cases refer to the original sources. There is always 
a danger of some misrepresentation or exaggeration by repetition, but, if more 
interest is not taken in scientific matters in this country and more popular 
support is not forthcoming as in America, it is, I fear, because of the attitude, 
and the cant, of those who shut themselves up and lead the lives of recluses, 
taking as their exemplars the ancient Buddhists of the East. I sincerely wish | 
Mr. Campbell every success in his cloistered retreat, and although not a recluse 
myself in his sense of the word, I fondly hope that some day when visiting 
that part of the world I may find Mr. Norman R. Campbell seated in the 
dignified posture of a Lama, in some monastery in Tibet, where he ought to be, 
free from the turmoil of this nasty world, and the sight of those journals which 
he so much detests. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
J. BUTLER BURKE. 


CAMBRIDGE, October 4, 1906. 
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